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WEST END GARAGE 


OVER100 PRIVATE LOCK UP 


_ BOXES. 
THE GCLENDOWER MOTOR COMPANY 
SOU TH.KENSINGTON 
Lélephoné:- 558 ¢ ISI XEnsinglor 
Lélegeatms |“Crcrranvus” LONDON 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE MOTORIST. —__ 




























Craig & Davies 


Military and Civil 
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45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., 
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40, High Street, Aldershot ; 
and York Town, Camberley. 
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SPECIALITY: 


BUTCHER FIELD BOOTS. 


Bootmakers by Appointment 
to Royal Military Academy. 








Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
«s BLU 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER, 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 
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MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


ALDERSHOT— Elms Road. 


LIPTON 


LTD. 
The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 


TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 
| ALEXANDRIA—Old Cust sH 








PORTSEA—35, Queen Street. | Street. 


DEVONPORT—North Corner. 
DUBLIN—23, Merchant’s Quay. 
QIBRALTAR—Turnbull’s Lane. 


CAIRO_—3, Sharia Cherifein. 
CALCUTTA—Lipton’s Buildings. 
COLOMBO—Cinnamon Gardens. 


MALTA—39, Strada Reale, Valetta. BOMBAY-—33, Apollo Street. 


Head Offices—CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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YOU CAN 


HIRE 


these perfect carriages 
This i is the - World's ieee Best Car— by the hour, day or week 
“THE NAPIER"— 


the car of speed, silence and luxury for touring. 


N° matter for what purpose you require a car remember that the 

address of the finest equipped hiring garage in Europe is ‘7, Hertford 
Street, Mayfair, London, W.,’ from where you may hire cars for all 
purposes with satisfaction and economy. 


TELEPHONE 
1045 GERRARD 


(4 Lines) 
The HERTFORD STREET 
Motor Hiring Co., Ltd., 
7, Hertford Street, Mayfair, 
LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: “* 


quite inexpensively. 





This is the elegant Electric Town Carriage 
—the Electromobile—ideal for theatres and 


Monopolize, London,” ; ‘ : 
shopping. Private and exclusive, 

















S.C.A.R. CARS 
FOR 1914 


THE SUCCESSFUL CAR AT BROOKLANDS, AT 
HILL CLIMBS AND IN EVERYDAY WORK. 














BEFORE you decide on your New Car for 1914 
allow us to send you full particulars of this 
Reliable, Efficient and Moderate vicar one, 


and arrange for a trial run 


AFTER you have put the car to a Sanat test, 


YOU WILL HAVE NO OTHER 
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THE MIDGET DIMPLE 


is quite alone for length & steadiness. 


A drive of 300 yards is not exceptional for this 
ball ; we constantly receive letters telling of this 
achievement. Driving so exceptionally well, and 


putting very surely, the MIDGET DIMPLE is 
used by more good golfers than any other ball. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


317 & 318 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. ; 


Price 2/6 each 78 Cheapside, London, E.C.; 29 Haymarket, London, S.W.; 
57 New Street, Birmingham ; 4 Oxford Street and 1 Lower Moseley Street, Manchester; 72 Lord Street, 
Liverpool; 3 South Charlotte Street (Princes Street), Edinburgh; 68 Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 
85 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. ND OF ALL GOLF PROFESSIONALS. 
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Flugel’s Machine “B” 


FLUGEL’S With Crown 


AeraTeo WATER MACHINES ,z}. 


For use on Estates and Up Country Stations: 


BIG PROFITS MADE 
roe WE WATER FILTERED 
BOTTLING WATER PURITY ASSURED 











Crown Cork Bottles, Syphons, Codd Bottles filled. 


Write at once for particulars to: 


FLUGEL & CO. * onto ec 
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FOR PARTICULARS OF 
RESIDENTIAL | FLATS and 
BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS 


APPLY 


LAW LAND COMPANY, LTD., 
30, Norfolk Street, Strand, LONDON. 


Jd. A. LONG: 
= 20 years Head Cutter 
FROM BURBERRY'S, 
» . HAYMARKET. . . 


j Sporting and “ ‘ Aa 
Mufti Tailors, ~ 77) 


Weatherproof ~ 
Garment of a ..& : 
unigue_ type. 

The Desboro’ “ SLIPON.” 


Light weight, — self-venti- 170, PICCADILLY, 
lating and weatherproof. 


Suitable for use in any climate. LONDON, W. Bond st.) 


It defies comparison. 
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AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT HAHN 


CASSEL, GERMANY. 
Speciality :—Instruments of every description for TESTING 


ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES. Optical Instruments forArtillery. 
“Hahn” Telemeters for use in the Army and Navy. 
Agents:—PLUTTE, SCHEELE & CO., LTD., 18/19, Queenhithe, London, E.C. 
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“NAVAL AND MILITARY 


HARRINGTON ROAD, AN EXCELLENT HOTEL. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, TERMS : 
LONDON. FROM 9/- PER DIEM. 





Only 200 Yards from District Station and ‘‘Piceadilly Tube’’ (S. Ken. Station). Modern, Up-to-date, 
Equipped with Every Comfort, Two Lifts, Electricity Throughout. Handsome Hall, Reception, Dining, 
Card, and Private Sitting Rooms. Situation quiet, yet very central. 

Telephone No.: 325 Western (4 lines). 

Cables: Navamilot, London.'’ Write THE MANAGER. 











wishing to Buy anything, 
PRIV A ; E; or to Sell anything, or 
to Exchange anything, 


with other private 


persons, easily, quickly, 
PERSONS veener ok 

very best advantage, 
will find no better medium than THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 
and MART newspaper, which has been established for this 
purpose for over 45 years, during which time millions of 
pounds’ worth of property has changed hands through its 
instrumentality, Everyone has something to sell that at present 
isof no usetohim. Anything and everything, from the common- 
est to the most out-of-the-way article, can readily be procured 
or disposed of on the best terms through this paper. It has also 
a mass of reading matter of great interest to all, men and women 
alike. Get a copy and see for yourself. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS’. PRICE 2d. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To enable anyone not already acquainted with the paper 


to become so, a copy will be sent FREE weekly for ONE MONTH on application 
if this advertisement is enclosed at the same time. 


Office: BAZAAR BUILDINGS, Drury Lane, LONDON. 


Telegrams: “ Bazaar, London.” Telephone: Gerrard 1060. 














YOUR UNIFORMS —— 


MAY BE by Appointment to 
MADE TO LOOK LIKE NEW 


by Eastmans’ Dry Cleaning and Tailor 
Pressing and Repairing Process. Braid 
turned, button-holes re-made. All repairs 
and alterations carried out. Write for 
particulars to 


EASTMANS, ACTON VALE, W. 





H.M. THE KING. 
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COINS AND MEDALS } | d. 8. GAUNT & SON, Ltd. a2 
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the Britésh and Foreign Governments. 100 page 
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ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
OSBORNE. DECEMBER ENTRY. 
Full particulars of regulations in force at the 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, with useful in- 
formation as to outfit, will be sent on application. 
GIEVE'S, Royal Naval Outfitters, 65 South Molton St., 
London, W., also at Portsmouth, Devonport, Chat- 


| Telegrams : GitBeRwoop, Loxpon. ham, Weymouth. Edinburgh, Sheerness and Harwich, 
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MARINE SOCIETY. 
‘6 ” Hundreds of Old Soldi 
TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE, ers 
Patron - - H.M. THE Kine. ‘ are helped every year by 
The Societ maintains the Training Ship 
‘Warspite” at Greenhithe. THE CHURCH ARMY. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. FUNDS and partly-worn clothing are URGENTLY 
Annual Subscriptions bythe gratefully received NEEDED. Cheques should be crossed ‘Barclays’, 
a’c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile 
Secretary, Lieut. H. "r. A, Bosanquzt, R.N., : 4 
- Clarks Place, Bishopsgate, B.C. Hon. Chief Secretary, 55, Bryanston Street, W. 
eee eee 








“CAVALRY BENEFIT} | Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
ASSOCIATION.” | __ Maintain about 8,600 Children, 


300 Boys constantly in training 





For Particulars apply to FOR THE NAVY 
THE os omg satel a.w Cheques payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” 
20, Victoria Street, London, : | Head Offices, 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E. 





HEALTH RESORT AND HOTEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Co. Donegal, Ireland. MADEIRA, 


ROSAPENNA HOTEL 
Large Lounge, Dining, Billiard, Smoking ne Writing _ ‘THE BELLA VISTA HOTEL. 
Private Suite of Apartments. Bedrooms with 











Rooms. 
Bathrooms en suite. Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. 

Electric Light in every room. Salmon, Sea Trout and Finest situation in the Island ; 150 feet above sea level, 
Brown Trout Fishing, reserved to Visitors free of charge Splendid view of sea, mountains, and valley. Tennis 
First-class Golf Links (18 Holes) encircle the Hotel. court; drawing and billiard rooms; 50 bedrooms. 
Excellent and Safe Bathing. | Telegrams; “ Sanspareil, Madeira.” Illustrated 


Own Laundry. Good Motor Garage (Resident Engineer), | 
Private Bakery. For full particulars apply to the Manager. j 


Pamphlet free from "Eage ne E. JONES, Proprietor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


PROMOTION—STAFF COLLEGE 
—TACTICAL FITNESS. 


All Military Subjects—— 





B 
MAJOR REDWAY, 


90a, Gloucester Rd., SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. (Cantab) 
Major M. H. GREGSON (late R.E.) 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I.—OFFICERS JOINED. 
The following officers joined the Institution during the month cf 


October :— 


Major-General Sir W. R. Robertson, K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 

Lieutenant T. Nesbitt, R.N.R. 

Lieutenant J. Everidge, Surrey Yeomanry. 

Lieutenant G. M. Kenyon, A.S.C. (T.F.). 

Second-Lieutenant D. W. Romanis, R.G.A. 

Captain G. B. G. Wood, Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant H. J. Solomon, A.S.C. 

Captain H. C. Darlington, 5th Bn. Manchester Regiment. 

Lieutenant J. H. Owen, R.N. 

Colonel C. F. Willis, C.B., M.D., I.M.S. 

Lieutenant C. F. T. Swan, Rifle Brigade. 

Lieutenant G. W. Liddell, Rifle Brigade. 

Major E. B. Barrett, I.A. 

Lieutenant A, K. Gregory, R.N. 

Major W. J. Woodcock, 3rd Bn. Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant LI. Jones-Bateman, R.F.A. 

Second-Lieutenant F. Britten, Coldstream Guards. 

R. F. Duff, Esq., late Lieutenant, Cambridge University Rifle 

Volunteers. 

Captain H. C. F. Bell, I.A. 

Captain W. H. Samuel, Middlesex Regiment. 

Lieutenant E. J. Headlam, Royal Indian Marine. 

Second-Lieutenant Hon. H. W. Gough, Irish Guards. 

Second-Lieutenant J. S. M. FitzGerald, Irish Guards. 

Lieutenant H. E. W. Whitehead, R.N.R. 

Second-Lieutenant R. H. M. Vereker, Grenadier Guards. 

Lieutenant F. T. Hare, R.N. 

Lieutenant V. W. Roche, Somerset Light Infantry. 

Major W. F. Sweney, Royal Fusiliers. 

Major Sir B. B. M. Leighton, Bart., Westmorland and 
Cumberland Yeomanry 

Captain M. H. Simonds, I.A. 

Lieutenant J. M. Henderson, R.N. 

Major H. E. Cadell, R.G.A. 

Lieutenant C. H. J. Harcourt-Morris, R.N. 


II1._-MILITARY HISTORY LECTURES at 4 p.m. 


The General Officer Commanding the London District has arranged 


for two courses of Lectures which will take place in the Theatre of the 
Institution as follows :— ; 


Tuesday, November 18th. 
Thursday, November 2oth. 
Friday, November 21st. 
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“The Campaign in 1866 in Bohemia to the Battle of Kéniggratz, 
inclusive,’ by Lieut.-Colonel Hon. G. H. Morris, Irish Guards. 
Tuesday, December 16th. 
Wednesday, December 17th. 
“The Napoleonic Campaign of 1806,”” by Major G. S. Clive, Grenadier 
Guards. 
Members of the Institution are eligible to attend the same. 


N.B.—The hour of the Lectures is 4 p.m. 


III.—-REGIMENTAL HISTORIES. 


Colonel Sir James Gildea has very kindly intimated his readiness to 


place at the disposal of authors of Regimental Histories—for purposes 
of reproduction—the blocks used in his Memorials of the South African 
War, 1899—1902, ‘‘ For Remembrance.”’ 


IV._ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM. 

(6603). A line engraving, circa 1790, of ‘‘ The Battle at Bunker 
Hill,’’ from the painting by J. Trumbell, engraved by G. 
Nordheim, and published in New York by Paul Bernhard. 
(Purchased). 

(6604). The Turkish medal for the Russo-Turkish War, 1877—79. 
—Given by Paymaster H. P. W. G. Murray, R.N. 

(6605- Double-breasted tunic, dress shoulder belt and pouch, un- 

6611). dress shoulder belt and pouch, dress girdle, crimson silk 
girdle, overalls, shako plume and stock of the Kent Artil- 
lery Militia, 1854.—Given by Mrs. Northey. 

(3397). The original Lucknow despatch of Sir James Inglis. It 
consists of four sheets of paper written on both sides and 
sheet as cover. It was composed and written by Sir George 
Couper, I.C.S., Secretary and A.D.C. to Sir Henry Law- 
rence and at his death to Sir James Inglis. 

The despatch was sent out folded in an ordinary quill 
pen and secreted on the person of the messenger.—Lent by 
Colonel V. A. Couper, Inspector of Gymnasia. 


(3398). Large oil painting by Wallace Hester of H.M. King George 
V. and the Members of the National Rifle Association.— 
Deposited by The National Rifle Association. 

(3399). Case containing the British and Foreign Orders of Knight- 
hood, decorations and medals, conferred on the Right 
Honourable General Sir George Murray, G.C.B., G.C.H., 
viz. :— 

. Peninsula Gold Cross for Corunna, Fuentes d’Onor, 
Busaco, Talavera, with the following clasps: Pyrenees, 
Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes and Toulouse, 

. Peninsula gold medal for Corunna and Talavera. 

. The star and insignia of the Order of the Bath (G.C.B.). 

. The star and insignia of the Tower and Sword of Portugal 

The star and insignia of the Military Order of St. Henry 

of Saxony. 

The star and insignia of the Red Eagle of Prussia. 

The star and insignia of the Imperial Austrian Order of 

Leopold. 

. The Order of the Crescent of the Imperial Ottoman Empire. 

. The star and insignia of St. Alexander Newski of Russia. 


~ 
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10. The star and insignia of the Grand Cross of the Order of 


the Guelphs of Hanover. 
11. The silver medal of the London Highland: Society. 


—Deposited by J. A, Mullens, Esq. 











Sir George Murray was born in Perthshire in 1772 
and was educated in Edinburgh, and received his first 
commission in the 71st Regiment in 1789, but was 
shortly afterwards transferred to the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. He served in the campaign in Flanders in 
1793 and was present at the siege of Valenciennes and 
other engagements. He subsequently served in the 
expedition to Quiberon on the staff of Lord Moira’s Army, 
and in 1795 he went to the West Indies and after- 
wards served on the staff in England arid Ireland. In 
1799 he was employed on the Quarter-Master General’s 
Staff in the expedition to Holland, subsequently in the 
same position in Gibraltar. In 1801 he was employed 
on the staff in the expedition to Egypt, and served 
throughout all the engagements of that campaign. In 
1802 he became Adjutant-General of the Forces in the 
West Indies, and in 1804 Quartermaster-General in 
Ireland. He served in the “expedition to Hanover in 
1805, and in 1807 was Quartermaster-General to the 
expedition to Stralsund and afterwards at Copenhagen 
under Lord Cathcart. In the spring of 1808 he was 
Quartermaster-General of the expedition to the Baltic 
under Sir John Moore, and in the autumn of that year 
went to Portugal in the same capacity. He was present 
at the Battle of Vimiera and at the Battle of Corunna, 
and was specially commended in Lieut.-General Hope’s 
despatches on that battle. In 1809 he was promoted 
to the rank of Colonel and appointed Quartermaster- 
General to the Forces in Spain and Portugal under 
Lord Wellington. He was present at the Passage of 
the Douro, and the Battles of Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes 
d’Onor, and Vittoria. He also took part in the Battles 
of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse, 
and in the subsequent operations until the termination 
of the hostilities in 1814. On his return he was created 
a K.C.B., having previously been promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, and appointed Adjutant-General to 
the Forces in Ireland. At the end of 1814 he was sent 
to govern Canada with the local rank of Lieutenant- 
General, but only remained there a short period, as he 
joined the Army of Occupation in Paris shortly after 
the Waterloo campaign, and remained there for three 
years as Chief of the Staff. In 1819 he was appointed 
Governor of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
and the University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of D.C.L. In 1824 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in the same year was appointed 
Master-General of the Ordnance. In 1825 he went to 
Ireland as Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, and re- 
mained there for three years. In 1828 he was made 
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a Privy Councillor and Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, having been elected to Parliament as the 
member for the County of Perth, which he continued 
to hold until 1846. He was promoted General in 1841, 
and died at his residence in London on July 28th, 1846. 


The attention of Members is drawn to the Museum Purchase Fund. 
The amount taken at the Museum Public Entrance during August 
was £56 11s. 6d.; September, £48 14s. 6d.; October, £46 13s. 6d. 


V-—GOLD MEDAL ESSAY (Military) 1913. 
The following Essays have been received :— 

(1) ‘‘ Whaia a koe rga kuper o te riri.”’ 

(2) ‘‘ We should teach Solciers to know how to Die and noi fear 
Dying.” 

(3) *‘ Strong in Spirit and Body.”’ 

(4) ‘‘ The Letter killeth, the Spirit maketh alive.’’ 

(5) ‘* To Scorn Delights and live Laborious Days.”’ 

(6) ‘* We Reap as we have Sown.”’ 

(7) ‘‘Justum et tenacem propositi virum.”’ 

(8) ‘‘ Mens agitat Molem.”’ 

(9) ‘‘ The conditiogs which govern a game, and the forces which 
control it, are as real as those of actual war.’ 

(10) ‘‘ Heaven’s Light our Guide.”’ 


VI—WELLINGTON AND WATERLOO EXHIBITION. 

The Council have decided to hold in 1915 an Exhibition of Wellington 
and Waterloo Relics, and hope that Members of the Institution and 
others possessing such relics and articles of interest will kindly lend them 
when the time comes. This early notice is given as it is understood 
that other exhibitions may be organized of a similar description. 


VII._-GOLD MEDAL ESSAY (Naval) 1914. 
The Council have selected the following subject for the above Essay :— 
“If the Declaration of London was in force between two Maritime 
Belligerents what advantages or disadvantages would it bring to the 
situation of the stronger.” 


VIII._THE JOURNAL. 

Officers of the Navy and Army are reminded that the Admiralty and 
War Office now require all articles submitted for sanction for publication 
in the JouRNAL to be forwarded in duplicate. It is desirable that authors 
should observe this rule, as it may not always be possible to prepare an 
early copy of any article offered to the Editor by the clerical staff of the 
Royal United Service Institution. 


X.—NON-JOURNAL LIST. 

Members not requiring the JouRNAL to be sent them every month are 
requested to inform the Secretary to that effect, when they will be placed 
on the non-JourNat List, and as the postage of the JourNaL is a vetv large 
item in the annual expenditure a considerable saving will be realized 
thereby. Members on the non-Journat List requiring a particular issue 
can always obtain the same on application, but it will be necessary for 
such members to keep the Secretary’s office informed of their change of 
address in order that they receive such other notices of the Institution which 
are from time to time issued. 
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THE PLACE OF MILITARY FORCE IN 
MODERN STATECRAFT. 


By NorMANn ANGELL, Esq. 


On Wednesday, October 8th, 1913. 


Major-GENERAL SIR THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
in the Chair. 





IT is not specifically the soldier’s business to discuss policy, but 
to execute it if called on to do so. Yet, apart from the fact— 
more emphasized in the German school of statecraft than our 
own—that war is inevitably part of policy, and that its conduct 
even is directly affected by the nature of the policy that dictates 
it, the soldier may be forgiven a little human curiosity as to 
what the fighting is about, what part his work plays in the 
general scheme of things in the world. 


The astonishing thing is how little attention we have given 
in England to the relation between war and policy in the 
largest sense. We have great students of war and we have 
great students of policy, but our study is generally in water- 
tight compartments, and the relation between the two is for the 
most part marked by an extraordinary hiatus, filled in some 
times with a series of apophthegms as, that war represents 
the policing of mankind, or the struggle for survival, or the 
expression of a spiritual need for action, mankind’s purge of 
the decadent, and much more to the same effect, concerning 
which one may say with certainty this: that whatever war may 
be, it is none of these things. 


Any discussion of the general problem of statecraft must 
be preceded by this question : ‘‘ For what purpose does the State 
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exist?’’ To advance the well-being of its citizens? Which 
suggests the further question, ‘‘ What is well-being?” 
Although one might split hairs for very long on this subject, 
we of the Western world have a pretty clear notion of the con- 
dition which we try to perpetuate and enlarge by our political 
effort; ample food and warmth, clothing, decent housing, 
freedom from disease, the security which enables us to go 
about our business undisturbed; and bound up with this, 
certain spiritual possessions, a desire to live under our own 
laws, using our own language, expressing ourselves freely in 
a distinct literature, and social life, the thing which we call, 
generally, nationality. 

It is to ensure these things that States exist, and the 
question which brings us immediately to the fundamental 
problem of war is this: Is the State in ensuring these things to 
the largest degree brought into necessary conflict with other 
States? Does it, in securing for its citizens the largest oppor- 
tunities, do so at the expense of the citizens of other States, either 
negatively or positively; that is to say, either by keeping them 
out of possible opportunities, or by turning them out of actual 
enjoyment of these? If that be true, and if we take the further 
ground—which I do—that a statesman’s first duty is to his own 
people, then you get what the Greek author two thousand years 
since declared was the great tragedy of human life, the conflict 
of two rights, a condition in which neither party to a difference 
is able to arrest his action, save at the cost of the betrayal of 
his trust, though the two actions necessarily converge to 
collision, and that collision, in the case of States, is expressed 
in war. 


WAR AS “ THE STRUGGLE FOR BREAD.” 


I have given you immediately what I believe to be the best 
statement of the case for regarding war as an inevitable feature 
of statecraft in the modern world. I think it is the fundamental 
premise of most of what men like Professor Spenser Wilkinson 
in England, and a whole school of writers in Germany, have 
given us on the subject. You can find illustrations of this 
general principle in any current discussion on the subject. | 
pitch at hazard, for instance, on an article headed, ‘‘ Welt 
Politik,’’ in the current National Review, and find these lines: 

““... . Germany must expand. Every year an extra million 
babies are crying out for more room, and as the expansion of Germany 
by peaceful means seems impossible, Germany can only provide for 
those babies at the cost of potential foes, and France is one of them. 

““A vanquished France might give Germany all she wants. The 
immense colonial possessions of France present a tantalizing and 
provoking temptation to German cupidity, which, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is not mere envious greed, but stern necessity. The same 
struggle for life and space, which more than a thousand years ago 
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drove one Teutonic wave after another across the Rhine and the Alps, 
is now once more a great compelling force. Colonies fit to receive 
the German surplus population are the greatest need of Germany. This 
aspect of the case may be all very sad and very wicked, but it is true. . 
Herein lies the temptation and the danger. Herein, too, the ceaseless 
and ruinous struggle of armaments, and herein for France lies the 
dire necessity of linking her foreign policy with that of powerful 
allies.” 


The author adds, aptly enough: ‘‘So it is impossible 
and is absurd to accept the theory of Mr. Norman Angell.’’ 
And, as a matter of fact, if this author’s statement of the case 
is correct, my theory is absolutely and completely wrong. I 
will hazard, however, in passing, the guess that the writer of 
the article in question has not the faintest notion of how that 
theory is supported; his form of statement implies that it has 
burked the series of facts to which he refers; whereas, of course, 
it has been stated in terms of them. 

Before giving an abstract analysis of the fallacy which I 
believe underlies this notion of the inevitable conflict of States 
in the pursuit of the object for which they have been created, | 
will try, by recalling very simple historical facts, to indicate 
certain processes that have operated in human society, and 
which give at least a hint of the nature of the fallacy. 


When the men of Wessex were fighting with the men of 
Sussex, far more frequently and bitterly than to-day the men 
of Germany fight with those of France, or, either, with those of 
Russia, the separate states which formed this island were 
struggling with one another for sustenance, just as the tribes 
which inhabited the North American Continent at the time of 
our arrival there were struggling with one another for the game 
and hunting grounds. It was in both cases ultimately a 
‘* struggle for bread.’’ At that time, when this island was com- 
posed of several separate states, that struggled thus with one 
another for land and food, it supported with great diffi- 
culty anything between one and two million inhabitants, 
just as the vast spaces now occupied by the United States 
supported about a hundred thousand, often subject to famine, 
frequently suffering great shortage of food, furnishing just the 
barest existence of the simplest kind. To-day, although this 
island supports anything from twenty to forty times, and North 
America something like a million times, as large a population in 
much greater comfort, with no period of famine, with the whole 
population living much more largely and deriving much more 
from the soil than did the men of the Heptarchy, the “‘ struggle 
for bread ’’ does not now take the form of struggle between 
groups of the population. 

This simple illustration is at least proof of this, that the 
struggle for material things did not involve any necessary 
struggle between the separate groups or States ; for those material 
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things are given in infinitely greater abundance when the States 
cease to struggle. Whatever, therefore, was the origin of those 
conflicts, that origin was not any inevitable conflict in the ex- 
ploitation of the earth. If those conflicts were concerned with 
material things at all, they arose from a mistake about the best 
means of obtaining them, exploiting the earth, and ceased when 
those concerned realized the mistake. 
So much for the material side. Now for the moral. 


WAR AS THE EXPRESSION OF MORAL CONELICT. 


Man’s most important moral possession is his religion. It 
concerns his relation not merely to life, but to eternity; and, 
incidentally, for a very long period in European history, religion 
was the main pre-occupation of statecraft. The duty of the State 
to dictate the belief of its subjects was for long a right very 
tenaciously held; and held on grounds for which there is an 
immense deal to be said. It was thought that as belief was an 
integral part of conduct, and as conduct sprang from belief, and 
the purpose of the State is to ensure such conduct as will enable 
us to go about our business in safety, it was obviously the duty 
of the State to direct this belief, the abandonment of which 
seemed to undermine the foundations of conduct. The world 
of religious wars and of the Inquisition, was a world which had 
a quite definite conception of the relation of authority to religious 
belief and truth, as, for instance, that authority was the source 
of truth; that truth could be and should be protected by force; 
that Catholics who did not resent an insult offered to their faith 
(like the failure of a Huguenot to salute a passing religious pro- 
cession) were renegade; and it was accepted for long as an axiom, 
that men were secure in their faith only by virtue of the force 
they could exercise to protect it, and, that, consequently, so long 
as men valued their spiritual possessions, military conflicts 
between the religious groups would be inevitable. This inevita- 
bility was a commonplace of discussions on statecraft, especially 
in France, during the 16th, 17th and the early part of the 18th 
centuries. And yet religious wars came to an end, not by virtue 
of the State imposing peace—the trouble arose largely from 
just that attempt—but simply because the general development 
of European thought undermined that conception of the relation 
of force to religious faith and truth, out of which the conflict 
arose. 

Here we have, then, two very pertinent facts, which bear 
upon this doctrine of the inevitability of military conflict between 
groups, whether that conflict be over material or moral 
questions. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


But I want, by the illustration of a further fact, and not yet 
by abstract analysis, to get a little nearer to the heart of this 
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fallacy of the inevitable conflict of states. The view which I 
have quoted concerning the necessity of Germany’s expansion 
as a sheer matter of finding bread for her increasing popula- 
tion, has found during the last year or two very general expres- 
sion, One author declares that in the last resort, Germany’s 
menace is also a struggle for bread; she needs the wheat and 
food of Canada, or of some other colony, wherewith to feed her 
children. Well, is it not quite obvious that Germany can have 
the food now by paying for it, and that even if she conquered 
Canada, she would still have to pay for it? That the fact 
of political conquest would make no difference to the problem 
of subsistence one way or another? I can hint briefly at a 
process, which J have sketched in very considerable detail else- 
where, in the following passage :— 


‘‘In the days of the sailing ship, and the lumbering wagon drag- 
ging slowly over all but impassable roads, for one country to derive 
any considerable frofit from another it had practically to administer 
it politically. But the compound steam-engine, the railway, the 
telegraph, have profoundly modified the elements of the whole problem. 
In the modern world political dominion is playing a more and more 
effaced réle as a factor in commerce; the non-political factors have 
in practice made it all but inoperative. It is the case with every 
modern nation actually, that the outside territories which it exploits 
most successfully are precisely those of which it does not ‘‘ own” 
a foot. Even with the most characteristically colonial of all—Great 
Britain—the greater part of her overseas trade is done with countries 
which she makes no attempt to ‘‘ own,’’ control, coerce, or dominate 
—and incidentally she has ceased to do any of those things with her 
colonies, 

‘Millions of Germans in Prussia and Westphalia derive profit 
or make their living out of countries to which their political dominion 
in no way extends. The modern German exploits South America by 
remaining at home. Where, forsaking this principle, he attempts to 
work through political power, he approaches futility. German colonies 
are colonies pour rire. The Government has to bribe Germans to go 
to them; her trade with them is microscopic; and if the twenty mil- 
lions who have been added to Germany’s population since the war 
had to depend on their country’s political conquest, they would have 
had to starve. What feeds them are countries which Germany has 
never ‘owned,’ and never hopes to ‘own’: Brazil, Argentina, the 
United States, India, Australia, Canada, Russia, France, and Eng- 
land. (Germany, which never spent a mark on its political conquest, 
to-day draws more tribute from South America than does Spain, which 
has poured out mountains of treasure and oceans of blood in its 
conquest.) These are Germany’s real colonies.” 


I have not space here to deal in detail with questions which 
doubtless occur to you as partially affecting this generaliza- 
tion—the question of hostile tariffs, of preferential treatment 
for the Motherland and so forth. All I am trying to do is to 
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suggest to your mind certain facts of the modern world which 
render the proposition concerning the place of military force 
as a means to the end for which States exist, as, to say the 
least, incomplete. Before leaving this particular phase of the 
question I will hint at certain historical developments in refer- 
ence to the question of expansion by conquest, which also I 
have dealt with at greater length elsewhere. 


What was the problem confronting the merchant adventurer 
of the sixteenth century? Here were newly-discovered foreign 
lands containing, as he believed, precious metals and stones 
and spices, and inhabited by savages or semi-savages. If other 
traders got those stones, it was quite evident that he could 
not. His colonial policy, therefore, had to be directed to two 
ends: first, such political effective occupation of the country 
that he could keep the savage or semi-savage population in 
check, so that he could exploit the territory for its wealth; and, 
secondly, exclusion of other nations from this wealth in precious 
metals, spices, etc., since, if they obtained it, he could not. 


That is the story of the French and Dutch in India, of the 
Spanish in South America. But as soon as there grew up in 
those countries an organized community living in the country 
itself, the whole problem changed. The Colonies, then, have 
a value to the Mother Country, mainly as a market, and a source 
of food and raw material, and if their value in those respects is 
to be developed to the full, they inevitably become self-govern- 
ing communities in greater or less degree, and the Mother 
Country exploits them exactly as she exploits any other com- 
munity with which she may be in relation. Germany might 
acquire Canada, but it could no longer ever be a question of her 
taking Canada’s wealth in precious metals or of any other form 
to the exclusion of other nations. Could Germany ‘‘ own”’ 
Canada, she would have to ‘‘ own”’ it in the same way that we 
do; the Germans would have to pay for every sack of wheat and 
every pound of beef that they might buy, just as though Canada 
‘belonged ’’ to England or to anybody else. Germany could 
not have even the meagre satisfaction of Germanizing these 
great communities, for one knows that they are far too firmly 
‘“set.”’ Their language, law, morals, would have to be after 
German conquest, what they are now. Germany would find 
that the German Canada was pretty much the Canada that it 
is now—a country where Germans are free to go and do go, 
which is now a field for Germany’s expanding population. 


WHAT ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE? 


Having illustrated the difference between the generally 
accepted theory of the rdle of political power and the facts, I 
will now attempt to define it in precise terms. The divergence 
arises primarily from a misconception of the real functions of 
government in the modern world. The current conception is 
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based upon the image of a State as the economic executive of 
its citizens, as a limited liability company—or its board—is the 
economic executive of its shareholders, and a church is the 
spiritual executive of its members in the matter of dogma or 
discipline. 

And I am afraid this confusion is not merely a “‘ vulgar 
error.”’ No less a person than Admiral Mahan assures us that 
the struggle for territory between nations is justified econom- 
ically, by the fact that just as a steel trust has an advantage in 
owning its own ore fields, its stores of raw material, so a 
country has an advantage in owning colonies and conquered 
provinces. We see at once the idea: the nation is a com- 
mercial corporation like a steel trust. 


Well, of course, a moment’s reflection shows us that the 
analogy is an absolutely false one; that these pictures of 
nations as rival units competing one against the other bear no 
sort of resemblance to the facts. 


To begin with, the nations, except in so far as the carrying 
of letters, and, in some cases, the manufacture of matches and 
tobacco are concerned, are not commercial corporations at all, 
but political and administrative ones, with functions of a like 
kind to those possessed by our villages, towns or counties, and 
Germany no more competes with England than Birmingham 
does with Sheffield. It is not the State which owns and ex- 
ploits the ore fields or farms, or factories, in the way that the 
Steel Trust owns its sources of raw material. The State merely 
polices and guarantees possession to the real owners, the share- 
holders, who may be foreigners. The mere fact that the area of 
political administration would be enlarged or contracted by the 
process which we call conquest, has little more direct bearing upon 
such economic questions as the ownership of raw material by the 
populations concerned, than would the enlargement of a 
town’s area by the inclusion of outlying suburbs have upon 
the trading of the citizens of such towns. It is, of course, con- 
ceivable that they, or some, might incidentally gain, or 
incidentally lose, but an increase of wealth is no necessar 
consequence of the increase of municipal territory, or else it 
would be true to say: ‘‘ The people of Toulouse are of course 
wealthier than the people of Tours,’ or those of Birmingham 
than those of Nottingham. We know, of course, that we 
cannot determine the wealth of a person by the size of the town 
in which he lives. The largeness of the administrative area 
may be incidentally a distinct economic disadvantage, as much 
in the case of a city as in the case of a country. 


But the foregoing is only one small part of the fallacy of 
approximating a nation to a commercial firm. Not merely is 
it untrue to represent the nation as carrying on trade against 
other nations, untrue to represent the State as a corporation 
carrying on the trade of its people, but it is just as untrue 
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to represent the nations as economic units in the field of inter- 
national trade. We talk and think of ‘‘ German trade’’ as 
competing in the world with ‘‘ English trade,’’ and we have in 
our mind that what is the gain of Germany is the loss of 
England, or vice-versd. It is absolutely untrue. There is no 
such conflict—no such thing as ‘‘English’’ trade or 
‘‘German’’ trade in this sense. An iron master in Birming- 
ham may have his trade taken away by the competition of an 
iron master in Essen, just as he may have it taken away by 
one in Glasgow or Belfast, or Pittsburg, but in the present 
condition of the division of labour in the world, it would be 
about as true to speak of Britain suffering by the competition 
of Germany, as it would be to talk of light haired people 
suffering by the competition of the dark haired people, or of 
the fact that those who live in houses with even numbers are 
being driven out of business by those who live in odd num- 
bered houses. Such delimitations do not mark the economic 
delimitations; the economic function cuts athwart them; the 
frontiers of the two do not coincide. 


THE IDEA OF NATIONS AS TRADERS. 


When we talk of ‘‘German’’ trade in the international 
field, what do we mean? Here is the iron master in Essen 
making locomotives for a light railway in an Argentine pro- 
vince (the capital for which has been subscribed in Paris)— 
which has become necessary because of the export of wool to 
Bradford, where the trade has developed owing to sales in the 
United States, due to high prices produced by the destruction 
of sheep runs, owing to the agricultural development of the 
West. But for the money found in Paris (due perhaps to good 
crops in wine and olives, sold mainly in London and New 
York), and the wool needed by the Bradford manufacturer 
(who has found a market for blankets among miners in 
Montana, who are smelting copper for a cable to China, which 
is needed because the encouragement given to education by 
the Chinese Republic has caused Chinese newspapers to print 
cable news from Europe)—but for such factors as these, and a 
whole chain of equally interdependent ones throughout the 
world, the iron master in Essen would not have been able to 
sell his locomotives. How, therefore, can you describe it as 
part of the trade of ‘‘ Germany ’”’ which is in competition with 
the trade of ‘‘ England’’ or ‘‘France’’ or ‘‘ America.’’ But 
for the English, French and American trade, it could not have 
existed at all. You may say that if the Essen iron master 
could have been prevented from selling his locomotives the 
trade would have gone to an English one. But, this com- 
munity of German workmen, called into existence by the 
Argentine trade, maintains by its consumption of coffee a 
plantation in Brazil, which buys its machinery in Sheffield. 
The destruction, therefore, of the Essen trade, while it might 
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have given business to the English locomotive maker, would 
have taken it from, say, an English. agricultural implement 
maker. The economic interests involved sort themselves, irre- 
spective of the national groupings. 

The notion that it is the nations and not the trades which 
are the rival economic units, can be put to a very simple test 
—the test of progression. ‘‘England’’ (adopting for the 
moment the ruling classification) has admittedly the greatest 
interest in foreign trade, and it is she who is supposed to be 
feeling most keenly the competition of rivals. Now suppose 
that by some magic she could annihilate all these rivals— 
Germany, the United States, Austria, France, all of them— 
sink them beneath the sea—would England be the richer? 
She would be faced not merely by bankruptcy, but by the 
starvation of millions of her population, something like a third 
of it would actually die for want of food, or leave the country. 


What, of course, we fail to realize in this connection is, 
that trade is necessarily exchange; if we are to sell anything 
to anyone the buyer must have money. He can only obtain 
that money by selling something. If we do not sell we cannot 
buy; and so when you come to the complex groups embracing 
all sorts of trades and industries which our modern nations 
represent, each must, in order to be a customer, be also a 
competitor. Roughly, and largely in the European nations, 
he is a customer to the extent that he is a competitor. It is a 
noteworthy fact, the full significance of which I have not 
space to deal with now, that it is precisely those nations which 
most resemble one another in their industrial make up, that 
are mutually the best customers. England sells more per 
head of population to Belgium, a highly industrialized nation, 
than to Canada or Russia, mainly agricultural nations. 

What, however, I am dealing with here, is not an ignor- 
ance of certain statistical facts, or a failure to understand certain 
obscure points in economics, not with the use of mere loose 
language, but with a fundamentally untrue conception, a false 
picture of the State in its relation to the economic activities of 
its people. 

Let me summarize the general principles at which we have 
arrived. Moral conflicts, like the religious wars, arise neces- 
sarily from a certain conception of the relations of force to 
religious facts; a certain conception as to what force could do 
in the way of protecting religious truth from error or com- 
pelling the acceptance of religious truth. As soon as it was 
realized that this relationship had been misconceived, that force 
could neither protect nor impose truth, physical conflict in the 
domain of spiritual affairs came to an end. 

So with military conflict concerning material things : food, 
wealth, prosperity. It arises from a quite definite conception 
of the relation of military force to those things, the belief that 
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military force can ensure or promote them. When it is realized 
that military force is ineffective or irrelevant to these ends, its 
employment as a means thereto will cease, as it has already 
ceased in the sphere of spiritual things. 


THE QUESTION OF POLICING. 


I think I hear you say one word: ‘‘ Police.’’ Well, what 
is the rdle of the police; how does it differ from that of an 
Army? 


What the réle of the police here in London is we know 
perfectly well: it is to prevent one citizen using force against 
another, to run in burglars, and so forth. So doing, it is, 
properly speaking, a police force. It would become an Army 
if it were to march against another police force, that of 
Birmingham or Liverpool. | Police forces are not used one 
against the other, Armies are. 


Now, I quite admit that Armies are often used as a police 
force for the maintenance of order. Our Army is so used in 
India, and is doing by that means, I believe, a work invaluable 
to civilization. But that is not the problem of a European 
war. Germany does not need to maintain order in England, 
and we do not need to maintain order in Germany; and the 
impending or threatened conflict between these two countries 
has nothing whatever to do with the problem of policing. 


If, then, this political conflict between nations is merely 
due to a misconception, analogous to that which produced the 
conflict between opposing religious groups, what is the place 
of military force in statecraft ? 


More and more surely are statesmen coming to realize that 
its employment for positive ends—promotion of well-being as 
against other States—is ineffective. The German school, of 
which General Von Bernhardi is, I believe, a fair type, is a 
declining school, and recent events seem to indicate surely 
that no European Government is bent upon aggression. But 
it is impossible to forecast what influences may direct the action 
of the Governments—some unforeseen turn of events may render 
one aggressive—and military force is used to-day for the 
negative purpose of making it impossible for force to be used 
against us. Armies have just one use as between civilized 
nations : to prevent their being used. The military force of one 
State is destined to nullify that of another State, and so reduce 
both to paralysis. The work of the good soldier, like the work 
of the good doctor, tends to abolish his own job. 

But I hope you will note the reservation that I make—as 
between civilized nations. In another sphere I believe there 
will long be employment for the soldier—in the sort of work 
that we have done in India and in Egypt. This is police work, 
properly speaking, and most of the military force of the world 
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will, perhaps, at no very distant date, be transformed slowly 
into police force. If Europe, a generation or two since, had 
recognized the truth of this general proposition, that military 
power can only be positively useful in the maintenance of order, 
I think that the chief Powers of Europe would before this 
have composed their differences and made common cause 
against certain evils which threaten them all alike. Had we 
seen more of the truth at which I am driving, our policy with 
reference, for instance, to Russia, might have taken the turn 
70 years ago which it is now taking, and by so oe 
have avoided a war fought to maintain the integrity of Turkey, 
have given us a larger place in the councils of the world, and 
perhaps prevented over large areas of the world’s surface, a 
mass of abominable suffering which does not reflect, I think 
you will admit, very flatteringly upon European statecraft. 


PACIFISM AND THE SOLDIER. 


I wonder whether you would excuse, in conclusion, a 
personal word. I am a Pacifist in the sense that I believe men 
will best carry on their fight against Nature by ceasing boot- 
lessly to fight each other; that man’s advance will be marked 
largely to the degree to which he can close his ranks against 
the common enemy that is for ever trying to destroy him. 
But I beg you to note this, that because 1 do not believe in 
force, I do believe in defence; that is to say, I do not believe 
in allowing the other man’s force to settle any matter in 
dispute; and for this reason I have taken the ground that in 
performing this function at least—in preventing force being 
used—the soldier’s work is useful. I have never taken the 
ground that the difference between myself and those who 
do not agree with me on this matter is necessarily one 
of moral conceptions at all. I believe that it is one of 
intellectual conceptions, and should be stated in_ intel- 
lectual terms. Those of you who may have done me the honour 
to read my books, know that I have laid very great emphasis 
on this point, and have also tried to do full justice to all that 
the soldier’s profession has of abnegation, dedication to an un- 
selfish purpose, discipline and duty; and you will know also, 
that in doing what I can to make known what I believe to be 
true, I have been prompted, not by indifference to national 
needs. or national security, but by the conviction that the emer- 
gence of these truths will add to our national security, and 
furnish surer means for the satisfaction of our real needs. 


I believe that war is what Mr. Bonar Law has called it: 
the failure of human wisdom; that the employment of force as 
between civilized men is a mistake. It can be eliminated from 
human intercourse in two ways: by confronting force on one 
side with equivalent force on the other, so that neither can be 
employed. That way is the soldier’s way. However costly, 
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burdensome and dangerous it may be, it may be the necessary 
price of human imperfection. But there is another way: by 
the growing realization on the part of those who provoke the 
use of force, that it is ineffective, a realization that will come 
of the slow and piecemeal enlargement of understanding on 
this subject. If that way is ever to play its part in the elimina- 
tion of political war, as it has already played its part in 
the elimination of religious war, it will be because those who 
think they see an error or misconception in the matter, do their 
best, however feebly and obscurely, to clear it up. That may 
not be specifically the soldier’s work, but it is somebody’s work ; 
and I believe that soldiers who respect honest endeavour, even 
though it may not be in their own field, will not disparage it. 


DISCUSSION. 


General Sir Edmund Barrow: Ladies and gentlemen, it is some 4o 
years since I became a member of this Institution, and I have always 
regarded it as a sort of university for teaching the history and doctrine 
of war. When I saw the title of this lecture, I imagined, having pre- 
viously read ‘‘ The Great Illusion,’’ that Mr. Norman Angell must have 
been converted by reading Clausewitz, and that he was coming here in 
a white sheet to recant his heresies and tell us how military force could 
best be applied to statecraft. But I find I am mistaken, and that this 
Temple of War has been converted into a sort of Tabernacle of Peace, 
an annexe of the Hague Palace. I think it right that we soldiers should 
enter a protest against this use, or rather, I should say, this misuse, of an 
honoured Institution, because what goes out from here is accepted by the 
public generally as the view of military people. Therefore if we make 
no protest we shall be misjudged; we shall be told that the theories we 
have heard are unanswerable, and that we soldiers endorse them. On 
the contrary, I agree with the ‘‘ Musings without Method” in this 
month’s ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ the remarks in which I thought very 
apposite to the lecture, and, therefore, with all due apologies I venture 
to read some extracts therefrom: ‘‘ The worst of the ,rofessional ‘ peace- 
makers’ is that they take no account of facts. The past says no more 
to them than the present. They live in a kind of vacuum, whence 
passions, both good and evil, have been abolished. Bec’ use they have a 
vague hankering after universal peace, they believe t at it will come 
to pass. They pit their poor intelligence against the experi: ice of thousands 
of years... . But, it may be said, these commercial enthusiasts who 
preach the saered mission of the moneybag and see horror only in blood- 
shed do no great harm in the world. They are amiable people, we are 
told, who merely indulge their fads and their cranks. Nothing could 
be more false than this view of their activities. They are an avowed 
and definite danger to the State. . . . They can send their lecturers broad- 
cast over the country. They can appeal to the two strong sentiments of 
the people—the love of money and the fear of discomfort—and they can 
swathe their appeal in the language of an unctuous virtue. They are 
doing their best to persuade the mob that in refusing to defend its country 
it is performing the noblest work possible for man. ... By exaggerating 
what they call the ‘ horrors’ of war they discourage enlisting, and ‘ preach 
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our poor little army ’ still further down.’’ This and much more which the 
writer has said is my justification for the protest I have made. I may 
not be able to convince you that the Lecturer is doing harm, but at 
least do not let us allow the public to imagine that we agree with him. 
If time permits I would like to take you through one or two points in 
the lecture. On the very first page the Lecturer tells us: that whatever 
war may be, it is none of certain things which he mentions. I beg to 
deny that proposition. War is one of those things; it nearly always is 
one of those things; all history teaches this. Take ‘‘the policing of 
mankind ’’; that is an item which I find on reference to Mr. Norman 
Angell’s book he has constantly said is a necessity, and he has again 
told us so to-day. So that I cannot understand how he can now say 
that ‘‘ Whatever war may be it is none of these things.’? Then, again, 
with regard to ‘‘ the struggle for survival,’’ who can deny that the struggle 
for survival has had a great place in the history of nations? Why, take 
our own history; take the reign of Queen Elizabeth. What was the 
struggle of Elizabeth with Spain but the struggle for survival? Again, 
the whole course of the Napoleonic Wars shows it was a struggle for 
survival.. Then, going on to ‘‘ mankind’s purge of the decadent,’’ surely 
war has often had that effect also. Some of us may have a hazy recollec- 
tion of what we learnt in our schooldays about the decline and fall of 
Rome, and anyone who has read Mommsen’s famous Roman history 
must remember how he portrays the decadent condition of the Empire— 
how vicious and wicked and cruel it was, and how luxurious and un- 
patriotic the people became, so that they would no longer serve in the 
legions of Rome. With what result? That they were crushed by the 
Barbarians! The same point is dealt with in the article I have quoted 
in ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ the instance given by the writer being taken 
from the history of Holland. He says: ‘‘In the seventeenth century 
Holland listened to the same ruinous gospel of peace which is being 
preached in our midst to-day. . .. Its citizens hoarded their wealth, and 
loved their comfort. .. . After having béen one of the leading Powers 
of Europe for more than a century, the Republic voluntarily retired from 
active life among the great nations. Her armies were disbanded. Her 
fleet was allowed to rot away in the harbours. Her generals and admirals 
were pensioned off. . . . Peace at any cost, even at the cost of dishonour, 
was to be the new creed of the Republic. The consequences of this 
policy were precisely what might have been expected. Absolved, as they 
thought, from the duty of self-defence, the citizens grew for a while in 
prosperity and in nothing else. Free trade gave them cheap food. They 
added to their wealth, and despised with a whole heart the things of the 
mind. The absence of an army, so far from providing them with leisure 
for the pursuit of the arts, sank them in apathy. Falsely secure, they 
cared for nothing except a gross materialism. Citizens took their ease 
in sluggish carelessness.’’ 

The speaker was going on to show the terrible consequences to the 
Dutch Republic and its complete subjugation to France during the 
Napoleonic era. 


The Chairman: I am afraid that your time is up. 
Capt, MacIiwaine, R.N.: Opinions will no doubt differ on the many 
interesting points mentioned by the Lecturer, but on one point I feel sure 


we shall all be agreed; we must admire the courage shown in coming 
to this hotbed of militarism to expound such views. The man who put 
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his head into the lion’s mouth was nothing in comparison. I do not 
detect in the expressions of any of the audience the desire which I have no 
doubt is at the hearts of all, to utterly destroy the Lecturer, and I hope 
that the force which I understand is lying in wait from Scotland Yard 
will be successful in seeing him safely off the premises. Personally, and 
even at the risk of sharing his martyrdom, I am a disciple of the Lecturer, 
and would be something more militant if I had his gift of exposition. 
I believe he is on right lines; I am delighted to believe that his views 
are gaining adherents, and I rejoice greatly that his gospel is being 
preached abroad, where I wish it every success. All that is wanted for 
a universal acceptance of the Lecturer’s views is a proper appreciation of 
the question of finance. It may seem presumption on the part of an 
ordinary—very ordinary— naval officer to have views on finance, but the 
whole thing seems so plain to me, and can be stated in a few words. 
Money, although of enormous value, is of but little practical utility. Money 
plays no part in international trade, and but a small part in any trade. 
The first thing a sensible man does when any money comes his way 
is to get rid of it. When you hear people talking of money being dear, 
and scarce, and there not being enough to go round, you can pass on. 
People confuse money with credit, and the consequence is that hats suffer 
owing to the amount of nonsense that is talked through them. The 
business of the country is carried on by paper, not by money, and paper 
is only another name for credit. If India and Egypt could only be induced 
to give up hoarding gold the whole question would assume a different 
aspect, and the stocking-holders would immediately feel the benefit. The 
thing is so easy of proof, and the figures are published day by day for 
those who can read them. The reserves of this country and the currency 
together are said to be about 200 millions. Neither is ever seriously 
affected. If too great a call is made on our reserves of gold we raise 
the bank rate, and paper takes the place of gold. The currency is always 
with us. The imports and exports of gold are fractional as compared 
with the trade of the country, and nearly balance. The imports other than 
gold amount to some 7oo millions of pounds, but where the enormous 
trade of the country is best seen is in the returns of the clearing house, 
which last year were nearly 15,000 millions of pounds, and this year 
promise to exceed that by some hundreds of millions. Even this huge 
sum falls far short of the value of the trade of the country. To my mind, 
all this means but one thing, and that is a confirmation of the Lecturer’s 
views as to the interdependence of countries and the terrible consequences 
of interference with these mutual interests should there be war. We 
hear of the danger of such an enormous credit as we have in this 
country resting on such a small basis of gold, but this, to my mind, is 
a mistake. If I am right, the larger the credits between countries the 
closer the mutual interests become and the further the horrors and sin 
of war recede. My object has been to support the Lecturer, whom I 
should like to thank for a very interesting paper. 


Capt. Harold Fisher: It seems to me that we had better get back 
to consider the lecture itself. The basis of that lecture appears to me to 
be that war is made as a result of logical reasoning. That, sir, I think 
is incorrect. I do not wish to go back, as I have only ten minutes in 
which to speak, as far as the Crusades, but, of course, the Crusades were 
entirely the outcome of a dream. Coming as near as the time of Napoleon, 
Napoleon was called to settle the interior dislocation of France. He did 
it, and then he dreamed a dream, and the result was 20 years’ war. Will 
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anyone deny now, to come down to a nearer period still, that the Boer 
War, the last war of any consequence in which we have been engaged, 
would never have happened if it had not been for a dreamer of dreams— 
Cecil Rhodes. No one, I think, who has studied the real start—and that 
goes rather far back into history—of the Japanese-Russian War will deny 
that that war was entirely the outcome of the dream which has floated 
in the Japanese mind, that their ruling dynasty nad in early fairy days 
come from Korea. War is not, I am certain, an affair of logical sequence, 
but of dreams, and therefore I am sorry to say the lecture is a dream 
too. But if war is the result of the work of dreamers, what is State- 
craft but the trying to make dreams come true? So altogether we have 
had a pleasant, though a wasted, afternoon. 


Major H. H. Wade: I wish to associate myself with what Captain 
Macllwaine has said, in so far that I think this Institution should be 
open for free discussion of all questions concerning war, from every 
point of view; and that a man may be a keen soldier and a good citizen 
and yet wish for the elimination of unnecessary causes of war. I realize 
that the Lecturer had not time to deal fully with all the issues raised in 
his paper, but I would like him to enlighten us a little further as to his 
attitude on certain rather fundamental points. 

The first relates to his use of the words ‘‘ war’’ and ‘“‘ force.” I 
think it is obvious that in war the ultimate power which compels a 
beaten nation to submit to the conqueror’s terms is not force but 
economic pressure, which is, I admit, the result of force. The conqueror 
does not use actual violence towards the Statesmen of the beaten side, 
but by the eccupation of their capital or trade centres, perhaps by the 
blockade of their coasts, he is able to produce such a paralysis of their 
national life as makes submission to his terms the lesser evil. Now 
Armies (or Navies) are one means of applying this economic pressure. 
But it can be applied in many other ways; by national boycotts, manipu- 
lation of tariffs, refusal of loans, and so on. So my first question 1s: 
Does the Lecturer limit his statement, as to the futility or ineffectiveness 
of ‘‘ force,’’? to coercion applied through the medium of Armies, or 
does he extend it to coercion applied by any means whatsoever ? 

Secondly, if he takes the latter standpoint, does he limit his state- 
ment to disputes between nations, or does he extend it to disputes between 
groups of all kinds, say, between trade unions and federations of 
employers? Would he contend, for instance, that coercion by economic 
pressure is ineffective in trade disputes ? 

Thirdly, with regard to the conflict of interests, which is the most 
vital question of all: the Lecturer has taken two specific cases, territorial 
expansion and development of commerce. But, even assuming that he 
has made good his case in these instances, history shows us that as 
fast as. we get rid of causes of conflict in one direction we find them 
raised in another. We used to have wars of religion, then of dynastic 
succession; perhaps soon we may have wars over rights of aerial naviga- 
tion. I do not wish to underrate the immense good the Lecturer is 
doing in pointing out that certain causes of conflict are becoming 
obsolete, but I would like to know his attitude on the abstract question 
whether such a thing as conflict of true interests is, or is not, possible. 
If it is possible, then we must eventually get to the situation mentioned 
by the Lecturer early in his paper—the conflict of two rights, leading 
to the inevitable collision of war. If, on the other hand, it is impossible 
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for peoples’ true interests to be in conflict, then in every dispute there 
must be, on one or both sides, a misconception as to what constitutes 
their true interests; and, given a general acceptance of that principle, 
a solution satisfactory to both parties is attainable without war. If the 
Lecturer takes the latter view, it of course carries all the minor issues 
with it, and one need not quarrel about the particular illustrations or 
specific cases he has chosen; and, I may add, on that point I would 
be entirely in agreement with him. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: I have read this lecture twice, but I cannot 
understand a word of it. A more aimless treatise about what might be 
something and has become nothing, I do not think I have ever listened 
to here or anywhere else. The very title is misleading. I will add one 
more question to the tremendous questions set to the Lecturer by the 
last speaker, questions on which the fate of all humanity depends, and which 
the Lecturer is supposed to answer in two or three minutes. The gentle- 
man calls his lecture ‘* The Place of Military Force in Modern State- 
craft.’’ Does he mean the place of Armies organized with full artillery, 
cavalry, infantry corps, and so on; or does he mean any half a dozen 
or thousands of fellows getting together and beating éach other for some 
principle, or for no principle, but simply for the fun of it? And when 
he is speaking about Statecraft, what does he mean by Statecraft? I 
quite admit that there is a good deal of State craft; and according to 
eminent writers of political history, there is an enormous difference 
between a miserable professor of Statecraft, who generally leads his 
nation into paltry disputes about disreputable things, and cannot lead 
them out again, and Statesmen who by the wise use of force—which is 
the only remedy against men, and, so far as I can tell from the details 
of the Police Court, among women in modern times—compel persons 
who wish to be unwise or troublesome, to revert to the ordinary ways 
of propriety and common-sense. The difference, therefore, between State- 
craft and Statesmanship is enormous, and I hold that there is not a 
word in the lecture which will ever be supported by any Statesman who 
has the good of any country at heart. 

I would like to comment for a moment on the remarks of the 
learned naval gentleman who has alluded to the tremendous question 
of finance. He is absolutely wrong, as any gentleman who thinks he 
can master political economy in a day or two, whether he is an admiral 
or a general or Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a hurry, is invariably 
wrong. It so happens that the credit of England does not depend 
merely on gold or silver, and the gentleman who lectured does not 
pretend so. It depends on the material wealth behind the credit, and the 
material wealth behind the credit would dry up, evaporate, but for 
force. It is not merely to prevent a burglar from entering your 
house that you keep policemen or soldiers; it is to preserve the continuity 
of the community. The gentleman has said that religious wars are over. 
Is the spread of Mohammedanism over? Is the Yellow Peril nothing? 
If you adopt the monstrous, fallacious policy set forth here by the 
Lecturer, and disarm Europe, and Asia arms, where are you? We shall 
degenerate like the Roman Empire. It was not well armed in the 
4th and sth centuries, but at last it went down, and was ruined not 
by people who had more money, but through people who had less money. 
The hordes of Central Asia, of Attila, and, later on, of Genghis Khan, and 
of Saracens and Turks, and French Republicans, did not depend on credit 
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or wealth. They were able to take other people’s wealth, and ruin the 
credit of the weaker folk, and quite right too. The German Emperor is 
wise. He said, ‘‘ If Europe disarms, Asia would arm.’’ 

Talking about finance and war, is the gentleman aware that no ready 
money passed and no bank notes were changed in England from the year 
1797 to the year 1819, and yet we carried on the war against Napoleon ? 
In no case, therefore, have wars depended merely upon finance. And I 
would ask the gentleman again, does he mean to tell us that religious 
wars would not revive but for force? Was he ever in Belfast on the 
12th July? Was he ever in a good election riot? I was, often. All 
over Europe the preservation of religion depends on force even now. I 
would like to go through the paper from beginning to end, but it would 
be a long task, and I must confine myself to one or two points. From 
his words the gentleman practically seems to think that he is the 
patron of Germany. He mentions no other Power but Germany; it is 
Germany here and Germany there. But if Germany burst there would 
be other States. There were other States before Prussia was known, 
and if he thinks he will gain credit in Germany for his views, he is 
labouring under a considerable mistake. I have here a book written by 
Von der Goltz, translated by an Englishman named Atkinson, and just 
published, and this statement is therein made: ‘‘ Comfort, wealth, never 
saved any nation.’”” Lord Bacon says exactly the same. The principal 
point of greatness, as Lord Bacon says, is a race of military men. Above 
all things for greatness the principal thing is to make the study of arms 
your first honour and occupation. That is Lord Bacon. The Engiish 
did it pretty well, and thereby they came to what they are. My 
German authority says: ‘All classes live in greater comfort than 
of old. The capacity for enduring privation and hardship dis- 
appears because it is no longer necessary, and in consequence 
compulsion and exertion appear to lose their point.’’ The working 
classes are taught to believe that their ‘‘baccy’’ and ‘‘nip,’? and 
pipe, and the diminution of their hours of labour, and the richer 
classes that their golf, are more important than soldiering. That is what 
is said about you in Germany. He goes on ‘to say: ‘‘ The idea, or 
rather the shibboleth, expressed by the word ‘ militarism’ is a product 
of our time,’’ that is the idea of shibboleth, such as is set forth in the 
gentleman’s extraordinary productions and Mr. Carnegie’s miserable non- 
sense. ‘‘ We speak of the Army as thoughtlessly as if it were a parasitic 
thing that existed for its own sake and fed upon the vitals of the people. 
This idea is dangerous, for it inevitably suggests that this excrescence 
on the body of the nation ought to be cut off, whereas, in reality, the 
question is rather, are we doing enough in view of the secret envy which 
Germany’s rapid growth to maturity has aroused? ”’ 

The ideas of the lecture are dangerous; the lecturer is dangerous. 


The Chairman rises and warns me that time is up, and it is 
dangerous for me to proceed, so I will reserve a long speech, which I 
will deliver in the face of the opener, Mr. Angell, at great length on 
another occasion. 

Mr. W. S. Clayton Greene, late R.N., Barrister-at Law: Before I 
discuss the lecture, I want to associate myself most emphatically with 
the protest already made by the officer who sits behind me, against con- 
fining our discussions in this Hall to matters entirely of strategy or 
tactics. Sir, I have not been a member of this Institution for so long as 
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the gallant officer opposite, who I think said he had been a member 
for 40 years. But I have been a member of this Instituion for 18 years, 
and never have I been so proud of it as to-day, when the controlling 
body has had the toleration, the courage, and the generosity to invite the 
most formidable opponent to most of the ideas and conceptions acquiesced 
in here, that we have seen for a very long time—to lecture in this Hall. 
Mr. Norman Angell’s main position is one which is not seriously 
contested here. I do not believe that anyone here will attempt to argue 
that the nations of to-day are not economically interdependent. I would 
now ask this audience to follow me in a train of thought not quite 
the. same as Mr. Norman Angell’s, although it is analogous to it. I 
invite attention to a process which I think Mr. Angell ignores in his 
paper and in his writings, although I do not say he does so in his 
mind—there can be but little limitation to the product of his mind. His 
thesis of economic interdependence is advanced as a solvent of inter- 
national difficulties in so far as nations remain pretty much as they are 
to-day, divided by hard geographical boundaries, maintaining their 
national sovereignty above all things, and jealous of any encroachment 
upon their independence. But while this increase of international business 
is going on, under our eyes there is another thing going on which is very 
important indeed, arising from the increase of internationalized wealth, 
namely, the growth of international arrangements for the control and 
use of that wealth. There was held at Madrid last week a large 
Congress of International Lawyers, its business being to arrange questions 
connected with cheques, bills of exchange, bills of lading, maritime laws, 
etc., with a view to the embodiment of their suggestions in national 
legislation on subjects of vital importance to them all. This is going 
on and it is bound to increase. These international arrangements, in 
course of time, lead to legal assimilation, and there is a persistent effort 
at codifying laws. As codification proceeds—for instance, with regard 
to criminal matters in particulat—there must be international enforce- 
ment of those laws. That leads of necessity to international tribunals. 
Members will remember that the Declaration of London was severely 
criticized on account of the international tribunal which it set up, but 
that was not so much on principle as because of its constitution of the 
Court, and the Declaration, as a whole, was much more objected to 
on other grounds than it was by reason of the international tribunal 
as such. If we get international tribunals, surely the next thing is some 
form of an international enforcement of their decrees. That brings up 
the subject of police, but my idea is not quite the same as Mr. Angell’s. 
Mr. Angell mentions police as a future scope for national military 
activity. I venture to suggest that what is coming is an international 
police. I do not mean the kind of international police which was suggested 
the other day at the Hague Peace Congress by Professor Van Vollen- 
hoven, of Leyden University. His idea was to enforce Arbitration 
Awards as between nations by forceful use of an international Navy (a 
proposal which some of the keenest advocates of international arbitration 
are quick to repudiate). I mean another kind of international police, 
which would be requisitioned for various purposes, such as, for instance, 
the control of a fishery—the enforcement of the neutral use of canals, or, 
perhaps to promote a ‘‘ modus vivendi’’ as between two Powers border- 
ing on a “ buffer’? state; and would not the institution of some such 
police, utility apart, also be much more helpful from the pacifist point 
of view than a purely national police utilized, it may be suspected, for 
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purely national ends? The devil we have to exorcise was fairly described 
to-day by an officer who spoke of people wanting dreams to come true, 
and wishing to enforce their truth by fighting. I believe these dangerous 
dreams will become things of the past as nations unite more and more 
in conference to assimilate their laws, to arrange as to their enforcement, 
and realize in that way their absolute interrelation and interdependence 
in a way which they never can do as long as they are divided by the 
hard, stupid boundaries which we see to-day. 


Mr. O’Donnell: The subject of the learned Lecturer’s discourse 
interested me extremely. Very naturally, as it dealt with the matter 
which has been my life work. I had the charge of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Morning Post as far back as the year 1872; I have the charge 
of the Foreign Department of the Outlook to-day, and during that time 
there have been a good many occasions on which the position of military 
force in Statecraft has been exemplified. Nowhere during these 40 years 
and nowhere during the last 4,000 years have the events of the world been 
ever directed according to the principles so eloquently laid down by the 
Lecturer to-day. It struck me that the whole lecture was rather irrelevant 
according to the title. The title is ‘‘ The Place of Military Force in 
Modern Statecraft.’? Why in modern Statecraft? Military force has got 
exactly the same place in Statecraft in all ages, in all, countries from 
to-day back to the days of the Pharaohs. The place of military force in 
Statecraft is practically identical with the place of manhood in a man. 
A State without military force is not a State; it is a mob of actual or 
potential slaves waiting for the rod of a taskmaster. I have observed that 
the highly-trained tactics of the learned Lecturer consisted mainly in two 
artifices: the one was in describing as a fact, an indubitable fact, an 
undeniable fact, what a great number of other persons consider to be a 
fiction ; and the other consisted in describing the opinion on the other side 
as a fallacy, while the majority of mankind consider that that fallacy is 
a fact. We had an illustrative statement which may give us a characteriza- 
tion of the whole procedure in that remarkable assertion of the eloquent 
Lecturer to the effect that religious warfare was become a thing of the 
past. Why, Sir, religious warfare is of the very essence of most of the 
matters that come nearest to the heart and soul of every man in Western 
Europe. It is not our business in a discussion of this kind to take sides, 
but we can imagine an ancient church possessing an ancient and venerated 
religious endowment, an endowment which represents the constant faith 
of the forefathers of that famous nation; and we can imagine a party 
rising in that nation and proposing to seize that sacred fund, proposing to 
distribute it for the vilest purposes, for the most commonplace incidents, 
for baths and washhouses; and if the defenders of that fund and the 
leaders of that ancient faith were to maintain the right which had come 
down to them from holy fathers for generations and centuries—if they 
dared to abide by their own, they, would be shot down in the last resort, 
and perhaps in an early resort, by a party which professes principles very 
much like the principles of the eloquent Lecturer. And let us imagine 
a party rising in that State disendowing, secularizing, disaffecting all the 
religious communities of a vast European nation, driving them out on the 
roadside without compensation, and if they and their friends dared to 
resist that spoliation the answer would be the bullet and the bayonet. 
Sir, so long as there are divisions between men and men upon the deepest 
questions, so long will religious warfare be of the very essence of what 
is called ‘‘modern progress.’? The learned Lecturer’s imagination that 
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these things belong to the Middle Ages is quite on the same footing as a 
number of the other statements on the general subject before the Institution. 
Sir, there is nothing but military force which can reward and justify those 
sacrifices which the men and the women of a nationality make for their 
nationality; and as the blood of martyrs was the seed of Christians, so 
the blood of soldiers is the consecration of a nation’s freedom and a 
nation’s independence. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I speak now, so that the 
Lecturer may reply to my remarks as well as those of others when he 
speaks at the end. I am in sympathy with Mr. Angell’s pacifist aspira- 
tions; all the more because I have seen five wars. I do not, however, 
allow my sentiments of goodwill to mankind to interfere with the lessons 
learnt in the realities of life with which I have been so long in contact. 

Most of us must agree with the Lecturer that, in this country, State- 
craft and strategy are not knit together, as it is absolutely necessary they 
should be, if Britain is to remain an entity. Everywhere else, where war 
is understood, the political and: military leaders seek guidance from each 
other. 

Mr. Angell speaks of the fallacy of inevitable conflict, and quotes two 
examples: one in Britain under the Heptarchy, and one in the United 
States. They are the same for all practical purposes. The Red Indian 
invaders coming across the Straits of Behring Sea on the ice, as people 
sometimes do now, drove their predecessors in North America down to the 
South. In modern times came the Spaniards, the French, the Dutch and 
the English, who, all in their turn, drove out the Red Indians; when 
finally, the Anglo-Saxon race got the upper hand. The Lecturer, I gather, 
thinks that this does not show the inevitability of conflict, but it seems to 
me these successive invasions show that the victors have the best of it, in 
the struggle for existence. A struggle that, through all time, has asserted 
itself among men, and in all else that lives as well. 

Then, with regard to religious wars, I think religion got a great 
deal of discredit for the wars that the Lecturer referred to; because it was 
combined with Statecraft, which utilized religious fervour and religious 
animosity for its own ends. No doubt among the invaders of Britain, 
from Spain and France, many men sincerely believed it was a religious 
duty to destroy Protestantism. These invasions were defeated at sea, or in 
Ireland, where the defenders reaped freedom as the fruits of victory. Later 
still those who prepared the Revolution of 1789, had also greatly under- 
mined specific religious belief; and owing to these two causes religious 
fervour as a war factor decayed, in West Europe, though it is by no 
means dead. In the Revolution of 1848 Nationalism took its place as the 
main driving power in war, in that year and afterwards. 

It was necessary for the Lecturer’s argument to prove that religious 
wars had ceased because men became wiser, in order to claim that the 
same would happen with other types of wars. I think he has failed to 
see that while motives change, wars remain. When the Lecturer tells us 
that religious wars are over, I ask him to look at South-East Europe. I 
served in Turkey in 1876 and 1877, and I have no doubt that the reason 
why war occurred then was the Turkish fear of the Christian crusade, 
which was loudly announced all over Slavonic Europe. Statecraft for 
dynastic ends still utilized religious fervour and Nationalistic aspirations 
in that war. While in the war of 1912, not yet ended, the animosities of 
race, and the cupidity of the buccaneer, were fortified by the zeal of the 


Christian crusader. 
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The Lecturer has read jan extract from the National Review to the 
effect that the expansion of Germany is due to a struggle for bread, and 
I think I may also add, for employment. As an illustration, he says that 
if Germany conquered Canada she would not be a penny the better off, in 
those matters, than she is now. As regards his hypothesis, her conquest 
of Canada is less likely than that of Britain, with her present 
inadequate means for war; but he assumes that the Canadians, though 
conquered, would remain the masters. He really cannot have it both ways. 
Mistress of Canada, Germany could pass legislation that would exclude 
any emigrant to Canada, from any country in the world, excepting 
Germany. If her surplus population were troubling her, because she could 
not find work for it with which to buy bread, she could get rid of it in 
that direction, by steadily pouring it into Canada while still holding it within 
her empire, and so plant a German race there. She could pass any laws 
she liked to prevent Canada from receiving any manufactured goods except 
her own; and she could put an export duty on corn, if not shipped in 
German bottoms, and destined for Germany. All that would be of immense 
advantage to her. It would in another way also be a gain to her, because 
it would considerably weaken Britain, the strategical position of which 
blocks the way of German expansion, in time of war with us, more than 
anything else in the world. 

Then the Lecturer tells us that colonies are of no use to the Mother 
Country, because she trades with her Colonies just as she does with 
foreign countries, That is only true here, and under our present fiscal 
dispensation, which debars us from giving preferential treatment to our 
Colonies, but it is a state of things which does not exist in any of the 
other great countries that are likely to be concerned in the affairs of the 
world, and is not likely to continue here. I think myself we should be 
very badly off without India, which we have conquered just as the European 
races conquered the Red Indians. Our Lecturer tells us that if the whole 
of the inhabitants of all Europe and of the United States of America 
disappeared, we should starve. If he will turn ‘to history he will find 
that when Napoleon shut out the trade of Britain from Europe by the 
Berlin Decree of November, 1806, and, later, manceuvred us into war 
with the United States, we blockaded every European port, and our trade 
went up by leaps and bounds. Though continental Europeans had ceased 
to exist for us as buyers, we did not suffer the annihilation that he thinks 
would follow if we lost all the trade of Europe, and of the United States. 
Even then we had trade with our Colonies, Canada, India and elsewhere, 
and with many other nations all over the world, while those we blockaded 
could not export abroad; and we should have very much more trade now. 

I would remind Mr. Angell that the strength of their populations is of 
special importance to “nations in arms’? who take long views of the 
future, because the pressure of conscription is in inverse ratio to the 
population, i.e., the larger your population the fewer you require to draw 
out of it for the necessary purposes of war. That is why the Italians gu 
to a desert in Africa, because they want a spot under their own flag for 
their own people, instead of losing them abroad. That was the motive 
of the late Russo-Japanese War; where also religion and nationality both 
played a part; and it is one of the motives in South-East Europe now. 
If Germany took Canada she would have the great satisfaction of out- 
numbering, in time, the present population of Canadians, with her surplus 
population, under her own flag. 
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Why for all time have men been led to wars of aggression? ‘That 
momentous and astounding fact in the history of man through all the 
ages, cannot, I think, be put aside by the arguments of the Lecturer; 
the honesty of whose convictions I respect and admire. It is not due 
to the everlasting stupidity of man, but to the law of the “ survival of 
the fittest,’? which began when life began, and can only end when life 
ends. Our duty is to be ‘‘ Ready.” 


Mr. Norman Angell, in reply, said: Ladies and gentlemen. If I were 
to touch even briefly on all the points that have been raised I should keep 
you here till midnight. You will, I think, realize that that is not humanly 
possible. 

As your guest, the question raised by General Sir Edmund Barrow 
does not concern me; that is his private quarrel with his colleagues in this 
Institution. I will only, in passing, just hint this, that the man who 
does not know the other man’s case does not know his own, and in the 
nature of things cannot know it. I never understood why soldiers should 
assume that they must necessarily be in disagreement with me. I happen 
to know that a great many are in agreement. I have always assumed 
this: that the object of the soldier is to preserve peace. At least, Lord 
Roberts assures us that the effort of his declining years is to prevent this 
country seeing the horrors of war. He is, therefore, a Pacifist, a man 
who desires to see peace unbroken. With all courtesy I ask, are we to 
suppose that he is dishonest? I have always assumed that he is entirely 
honest. So we are agreed upon the fundamental point that we desire 
to preserve peace, and that our efforts can do something towards that end. 
This brings me to the point raised by Captain Fisher that wars are not 
the result of thought or of reasoning. That, at bottom, means this: 
that human conduct is not affected by human effort or endeavour, that 
our writing and talking, our churches, our production of books, our news- 
papers, our thinking, the record of humanity is ineffective to change human 
conduct. I do not believe it. If we did believe it, it would constitute a 
paralysing fatalism which would condemn mankind to the worst kind ot 
spiritual and intellectual sterility. It is the creed of the East and not ot 
the West. It is the Turk who says ‘‘Kismet, what can we do? Nothing.” 
It is not the creed of the Western world, and for good or evil the Western 
world has definitely rejected it. We assume when we write our articles, 
and build our churches, that these things are going to affect human conduct or 
we should not do them. If the gentleman believes that reasoning and 
argument are completely futile, why did he talk to us for ten minutes? 
I am told that men have fought from the beginning of time. Well, men 
have broken the Ten Commandments from the beginning of time. Are 
you, therefore, going to tear up the Ten Commandments? 

The Chairman, in his opening remarks made the point that war was 
the struggle for existence, that the struggle for existence goes on not 
merely among men but among animals and plants. ‘Struggle is the law 
of life.’’ But will you note this, that the wolves do not struggle with 
one another; they struggle with their prey. The prey of mankind is the 
planet, wild Nature; that is our enemy. Mankind is the army fighting 
that common enemy, and to the extent to which we close our ranks 
against that common enemy, wild Nature, we shall succeed in existence. 
Dog does not eat dog. If he did, dogs would be wiped out. 
lf man ate man, man would be wiped out. Man lives 
upon his prey, which is the world, and the struggle for existence is more 
effective when the struggle between men declines. That was my object in 
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using the illustration that certain groups have ceased to struggle with 
one another in this country. My point was that when Wessex was 
struggling with Sussex the struggle for existence was less effective for that 
reason, and that existence became not less but more secure, and the earth 
gave more to the men of both Wessex and Sussex when they ceased to 
struggle with one another. All of us_ will more efficiently 
carry on our work and our existence will be more secure when England 
and Germany and Germany and France replace conflict by co-operation. 
It seems to me that that historical illustration is perfectly just. 1 indicated 
by that illustration, not a theory, with all due deference to what has 
been said, but an_ historical fact—the fact that that kind of 
struggle has ceased, and has been replaced by another kind of struggle which 
is the exploitation of our common heritage. Major Wade, if I may say so, 
has raised questions which are, of all those raised, the most germane 
and important. I will take his last question first. 

I believe there can be no conflict of real interest between nations, 
because the nation is not the unit. Neither morally nor materially in our 
days is the nation the unit. There is no such thing as a purely Catholic 
nation, or a purely Protestant, or a purely Socialist, or a purely Conserva- 
tive one, any more than there is a nation which is doing nothing but 
manufacturing shoes, and another which is doing nothing but manufac- 
turing penknives. If you had divisions like that—if your national divisions, 
or your political divisions rather, followed the lines of real conflict in 
the world; of ideals, material imterests, then conflict between nations would 
represent a real conflict of interest. It is because the political frontier does 
not delimit these other activities that I regard the conflict of nations as 
irrelevant and the exercise of political force by one upon the other as 
irrelevant for the same reason. When we talk of shutting out, or when 
Germany talks of shutting out the trade of other nations from her Colonies, 
when we talk of shutting out German trade, what we are doing, or trying 
to do, is to promote the interests of some groups at the expense of 
other groups in our nation. The economic unit does not coincide with 
the political unit. I think that is clear. I took the third question first 
because, to some extent, it answers the other two questions Major Wade 
asked as to whether military force and war are the only forms of force 
that one has to take into account. Military force exercised by a nation 
over another nation must be irrelevant to any material or ideal end. If 
you can imagine perhaps all the Catholics of the world exercising force 
as against Protestants, for a moral reason; if you can imagine all the 
shoemakers of the world exercising military force against the rest of the 
world, then there might be effective connection ; and the exercise of military 
force in those circumstances might be relevant. A question was raised 
as to Trades Unions and pressure of that kind. The principles which I 
have outlined with reference to international conflict are just as true with 
reference to industrial conflict; i.e., there is the same interdependence. 


If there were not many other questions waiting I would deal with that 
point at greater length. There was one further point raised by Major 
Wade, and that was that other forms of conflict might arise even if these 
things which lead to conflict between nations were solved. That is only 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘ What is the good of curing consumption since 
people can die of cancer? ”’ 

Dr. Maguire told us he did not understand anything about the paper 
at all, but that it was all wrong. I am afraid if he did not understand 
the paper I could not have any hopes‘that he would understand my reply. 
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Dr. Miller Maguire: I do not pretend to. 


Mr. Norman Angell; Then we may be in agreement for all he knows. 
He raised the question of the Yellow Peril. If it is true that we are 
really threatened by the Yellow Peril it is high time that we composed the 
differences between ourselves. A united Europe, a European society 
really united and acting as a unit, would make small matter of the 
Yellow Peril. A divided European society flying at one another’s throats 
becomes an easy prey. Is not the lesson of the Balkan War surely that? 
Even the victors lost more than they gained because they could not agree 
among themselves, and it was a third party, less armed than the others, 
who did not do the fighting, who came in and walked off with the spoil. 
Mr. Clayton Green has raised a very interesting point. It is quite true 
that divisions in the world are rather by stratification of classes and interests 
than by political delimitations. There is forming in the world, however, 
whether we realize it or not, a world State. When the bankers go to 
Madrid and decide that bills of exchange shall conform to certain condi- 
tions; when we agree that electrical machinery shall be built in such and 
such a way; when we make arrangements for the standardization of 
instruments and that sort of thing, we are forming a world State and a 
world Government, and that world State has a power and an influence 
which very few of us realize. I have been told very confidently that my 
doctrines will certainly not be listened to in Germany. I happen to have 
been a good deal in Germany, to have talked a_ great 
deal on this subject with Germans, to have visited a 
round dozen German Universities and _ lectured to German 
students, and discussed these things at great length with the professors. 
While the development of German political thought has not been quite 
along our line, the fact of the existence of this economic world State of 
which I have spoken is beginning to be realized very generally in Germany, 
and you have a whole school of thought represented by men like Bernard 
Harms of Kiel, who are making a beginning at definite organization—the 
crystallization of precisely this world State to which I have referred. And 
that appeals to them very much, because with their genius for what one 
may call mechanical organization rather than the establishment of general 
principles, they see that Germany may play a large réle therein. While 
we are talking about our influence in the world, we seem to forget that 
it is to some extent escaping to foreigners, who realize some of these 
truths more than we do. If here in London we had the bankers meeting, 
instead of in Madrid; if here in London we had the engineers meeting 
instead of in Berlin; if all these laws which affect the activities of the 
world as a whole were being framed here in London, London might 
become the capital of this world State, which will certainly be created 
whether we like it or not. That is in passing. I mention it also because 
it bears on the question of an international police. When you get a general 
agreement, as in your bills of exchange, you do not need any police; you 
do not need any sanction. The bills conform to those regulations or they 
are not discounted. You do not need any police to enforce that rule. 
Unless your electrical machinery conforms to the standard it does not fit 
and it is valueless. That is sanction enough. Agreement alone without 
force is, in most of the things that matter, sanction enough. We are apt, 
in talking of the need for force as the final arbiter, to overlook the fact 
that there are five nations of the world which have agreed not to use 
fi rce the one against the other. Those five nations are the five nations 
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of the British Empire. We have agreed to that beforehand, and the 
greatest authority on colonial practice will tell you that whether the 
Colonies be right or whether they be wrong it is an accepted practice that 
force must not be used against them. What is possible with five nations 
is possible with 15, and it is only about 15 nations that can fight with 
one another and which constitute the problem of war. 

Very interesting points were raised by the Chairman. He said that 
Germany could create by the conquest of Canada a German Canada, 
excluding citizens other than her own and exeluding other goods than 
her own. I would just raise this point. If that policy was impossible 
140 years ago, when the disproportion of power between ourselves and 
the Americans was even greater than the disproportion of power between 
Germany and Canada—if that policy was demonstrably impossible then, 
would it be likely to succeed to-day? Germany could not Germanize 
Canada. When we had to deal with a few French peasants 
in Quebec; when we employed the most ruthless methods; when 
we could turn them out of their farms and do things which we could not 
do to-day—confiscate their land, and so forth—we could not Anglicise 
Quebec, and it is the French language and the Catholic religion which 
obtain in that province to-day. I say, that if all the might of England 
I50 Or more years ago could not turn a few thousand peasants from 
their language and law, Germany could not deprive a great progressive 
Anglo-Saxon community of eight million souls of their moral possessions, 
of their language, customs, and laws. This thing is a positive impossibi- 
lity. And it is a positive impossibility largely by virtue of the processes 
which I have tried to expound. A Power could not to-day confiscate 
right and left. If Germany began to turn Canadians out of their farms 
and confiscate their property, it would find that the farms and property 
were mortgaged to insurance companies who were lending money to 
German banks, who were supporting German merchants, and a policy 
like that would create such a panic in a country like Canada, and so 
re-act upon the mother country, that you would get a financial crisis such 
that all the power which the commercial circles of Germany could 
exercise would be brought to bear to stop it. Canadians are accustomed 
to manage their own affairs; they are resolutely articulate, they have 
thousands of newspapers, a great and cheap Press; and with all those 
means of expression do you suppose that the Germans could do with 
such a community what we could not do 150 years ago, when we were 
dealing with a few French peasants, who had hardly a book or a 
newspaper between them? It was possible to confiscate their farms, 
indeed, we did confiscate them, a policy which you could not pursue 
to-day. My point is, that military force is largely ineffective because you 
cannot push it home in an object like that. When the disproportion of 
force is as great, as monstrous, as it is between the Germans and the 
Poles, it fails. There is this outstanding fact about the Germanization 
of Poland, that it has failed. With reference to the fact that our exclu- 
sion from the Continent during the Napoleonic era did not kill English 
trade or reduce England to starvation, there is this difference, that at 
that time England had a population of 15 millions, and to-day it has 
45 millions, that in that day England was quite self-supporting; in our 
day something like 15 millions of our population are absolutely dependent 
upon foreign sources for their daily food. The conditions are not any- 
thing like the same; they are fundamentally different, and consequently 
I am afraid any argument based upon a similarity of conditions would 
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be vitiated by that fact. The question of religious wars has been intro- 
duced, and I am told that religious wars are not over. No, they are 
not. Cannibalism is not over. It is quite true that religious war exists 
in the Balkans, and it is because the Balkans are still in the state of 
society which we had in Europe four centuries since, that these sort of 
conflicts go on. You have cannibals in mid-Africa; you have the man 
of the stone age at the North Pole; you have the Balkan in the 
Balkans. But what has that to do with the quite definfte changes that 
have taken place in European society? Is it seriously suggested here 
that when we go to Paris for our week-end we may be threatened with 
a massacre of Protestants, and find the streets strewn with 60,000 dead 
people? Is it seriously suggested that the next time we go to Madrid 
we may see a child burned for its religious faith, as we might have seen 
it burned a little over 200 years ago? I am dealing with facts. Does 
anyone seriously suggest that there is no difference between that form of 
society and the present form of European society? Vestiges remain, 
but if we are to make any progress in serious discussion at 
all—and I am trying to talk seriously—if we are to make any 
progress in understanding this thing at all—and I am paying you the 
compliment of supposing that you desire to find out what the truth 
is in this matter, and what the real process in the development of 
European society is—if we are to be straight and honest about it, I do 
not think we can seriously pretend that European society in the matter 
of religious belief is to-day just what it was when you were confronted 
with the massacre of 60,000 or 70,000 people in Paris, when children 
were burned for their political faith, when that sort of thing was a 
commonplace of politics. It is no longer a commonplace of politics; 
a change has taken place, and military force is not now used for the 
purpose of imposing religious belief. I cannot split hairs, but that is the 
broad general fact. It is true, and we all know it to be true. 
How has that change taken place? It is the most marvellous 
change which marks the history of European society. If one were to 
choose the outstanding fact which distinguishes the kind of society in 
which we live, from that through which we have passed, it is the fact 
that there has been brought about a great change like that. Montaigne 
has sketched for us a conversation that once took place between a 
Huguenot and a Catholic, just after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
The Huguenot submitted that that was a very ‘‘ regrettable incident.’’ The 
Catholic agreed. ‘‘ But,’’ he said, ‘‘ you cannot ask us Catholics to 
commit political suicide. You know perfectly well that the Huguenots 
have been a growing power in this State, threatening to dominate us. 
[f you did dominate this State, you could cut our throats, and if needs 
he we are prepared to cut yours to prevent you doing it.” (I am giving 
it in 20th century English, not in 16th century French.) ‘* Need there 
be any throat-cutting about it at all?’ said the Huguenot. ‘ Oh,” 
said the Catholic, ‘‘ so long as human nature remains what it is, men 
will fight about the most important thing which concerns them, that is 
their religion. Not until you have transformed human nature out of all 
knowledge will you ever get men to abandon the right of fighting and 
the habit of fighting about this, the greatest and most final thing.’’ 
That declaration was followed by long periods of religious conflict, 
including the Thirty Years’ War, and one would have said at the time 
that that Catholic statesman was absolutely right, that such conflict was 
inevitable. Yet, in the lifetime of one man things so changed, that by 
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the end of the 17th century every educated person in Europe knew that 
there would never be another massacre of St. Bartholomew, and never 
again would a child be burned alive for its faith That came about how? 
The discussion which had arisen over the Reformation did a great deal 
more, and had effects far greater than the objects conceived by the 
authors of that Reformation. Religious toleration was not the object 
of the Reformation, but it was one of its results. You had a man 
in a Swiss village writing a book and discussing these things; in a 
German village, in a Scotch village, the same took place; and although 
thought travelled so much more slowly in those days than it does in ours, 
although it took a generation for a book to travel from one capital to 
another, the ferment of discussion was such that the temper of Europe 
was profoundly changed, and the religious massacre and the religious 
war, and the burning, and the rest of it, became for ever, let us hope, in 
Europe impossible. My point is this, that if a transformation so profound 
as that, touching truths far more fundamental than any now concerned 
with in this matter, could take place as a mere result of changed opinion, 
at a time when the instruments of expression were so poor as they were, 
what may we not look for in this same European society when we have 
instruments for the expression of opinion so effective, that any important 
declaration made on this matter by an English statesman to-night in 
London is read by every reading German to-morrow morning? Do not you 
see that you have established there a law of acceleration which makes it 
possible to use these things to a far greater degree than was possible 
at the time of the Reformation ? 4 

That is my case. We shall put a stop to political wars in exactly 
the same way that we have put a stop to religious wars. My last word 
is this. I want you to note that the spiritual possessions of men, 
their religious faith, are not less, but more, secure when you have ceased 
to appeal to military force. In the same way our moral possessions in 
the field of politics—nationality, self-government, all that men value in 
this field—will be more, not less secure, when they see it is futile to 
appeal to military force. The work I am doing, whether you believe 
it or not, is a work of national defence. 


General Sir Edmund Barrow: Before you move a vote of thanks to the 
Lecturer, may I ask, Sir, if it is possible to have an adjourned meeting at 
which we might continue this discussion, because the Lecturer has had the 
last word? He can reply again, of course, at the end of the next discus- 
sion. I remember instances in which adjourned discussions have taken 
place here. 


The Chairman: Our programme of lectures is, unfortunately, so full 
that it is impossible to make arrangements to give effect to your wishes, 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasure and my duty to ask you to 
authorize, me to thank Mr. Norman Angell in the warmest terms for the 
most interesting lecture he has given us to-day. 

The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


Mr. Norman Angell: Gentlemen, thank you very much indeed, If 
meant to have thanked you for your courtesy in asking. me to come here, 
and for the pleasure that I have experienced in coming. I was not 
the least disturbed by ‘‘ the lion’s mouth,” and did not care whether there 
were Scotland Yard men in the room or not. It has been a very great 
pleasure to me, and, so far as I am concerned, I am perfectly prepared 
that the discussion should be renewed. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, Colonel Massy is, 
I am sure, so well known to many of you, either personally or 
by reputation, that I feel a formal introduction is not necessary. 
Colonel Massy has chosen for the subject of his lecture that 
branch of aeronautics dealing with seaplanes, and I think that 
is a very wise decision, because considering our insular position 
seaplanes are of very much more importance to us than aero- 
planes. I had hoped that Mr. Sopwith, Mr. Rowe, and others, 
would have been here this afternoon, because from their 
expert knowledge anything they might have told us would have 
added very great interest to the discussion which will take place 
after the lecture; but unfortunately they have been unable to 
attend. I feel that I almost owe an apology to you for being 
in the Chair to-day, because the subject of the lecture will deal 
so much more with naval than with military matters that this 
Chair would have been more fitly occupied by an Admiral 
rather than by a General; but I can only assume that I was 
asked to take the Chair in consideration of the great interest 
it is known I take in aviation generally. I will now ask Colonel 
Massy to read his lecture. 





LECTURE. 


| MUST apologise for having, as a soldier, chosen a subject 
which would have been more satisfactorily dealt with by a 
naval officer had this been possible. But the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty state that they have been obliged to 
withhold permission to naval officers to read papers on this and 
similar subjects connected with aeronautics. 

. I had two very selfish reasons for my choice. Firstly, the 
matter of seaplanes is closely connected with the question of 
our national aerial defence, which has been a hobby of mine for 
several years past. Secondly, I hoped to gain much informa- 
tion myself during the discussion which will follow my remarks, 
and this should prove by far the more instructive portion of 
to-day’s proceedings. 
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There have been a great many suggestions for a suitable 
name to denote the aeroplane intended for naval work, but of 
all these the term ‘‘ Seaplane,’’ introduced and officially used 
by the Admiralty, is the most felicitous, for it sums up in one 
short and expressive word the desiderata which an aeroplane 
must embody if it is to be suitable for working with a fleet. 
A ‘‘ Seaplane’’ must be a machine built for use at sea and, 
as such, must be endowed with sea-going qualities. From the 
adoption of the word ‘‘ Seaplane’’ by the Admiralty, it is per- 
missible to conclude that our naval authorities intend to develop 
the aeroplane along lines that -will enable it to manceuvre at 
considerable distances from any coast or base; and also that 
they are more concerned with the evolution of a type of machine 
capable of navigating over the. high seas under its own power, 
and with no outside assistance, than with the mere adaptation 
of existing aeroplanes to naval work. 

The seaplane will, therefore, have to be a machine capable 
of contending, when occasion arises, with rough seas and windy 
weather, for the Navy can no more allow its seaplanes to be at 
the mercy of a gale, than it allows its ships to be in an unsea- 


worthy condition. 

In an excellent brochure lately published by the Navy 
League, entitled ‘‘The Hydro-aeroplane in its relations to 
National Defence,’’ by Messrs. A. E. Berriman, technical 
editor of Flight, and C. G. Grey, editor of the Aeroplane, Mr. 
Grey gives us in a few lines the results of the competition for the 
Grand Prize held at Monaco in April last for hydro-aeroplanes : 

*‘ Unfortunately, the machines did not come up to ex- 
pectations, though, if the weather had been fine, several of 
them might have scraped through and we should have 
acquired an exaggerated idea of their worth. Out of six- 
teen entrants only eight passed the eliminatory tests, and 
only seven started on the first day. By some special dis- 
pensation a 50 mile an hour ‘ Mistral’ arranged to blow 
on that day, with the result that out of the seven starters 
two put back into harbour, damaged after the first ten 
minutes fight with the sea; two were absolutely wrecked on 
alighting at Beaulieu ; two ran for shelter after coming down 
there, and only one reached San Remo, where it also was 
wrecked. That showed us fairly conclusively that none of 
these waterplanes were fit to face really rough weather at 
sea. 

‘*On the second day the two machines that had shel- 

tered at Beaulieu and the two that were damaged at the 
start and were afterwards repaired, came out for the long- 
distance race, but instead of covering 500 kilometres, one 
only went 30 kilometres, one did 100, one did 260, and the 
winner did 270, taking over seven hours to do it, by the tedi- 
ous process of flying about 1o kilometres and then sitting on 
the water while the mechanic worked at the engine to make 
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it run better. This proved the impossibility of relying abso- 
lutely on any of them being able to cover even a 200 miles 
journey. 

** None of the competing machines would have been 
any use in a naval war if told off to operate with a fleet on 
the high seas. On the other hand, a number of them would 
have been very valuable for coastal patrol work.’’ 


In this short paper it is proposed to examine briefly how far 
some problems connected with the seaplane have been 
solved, and to put forward certain ideas which have occurred 
to the lecturer, who, however, it must be understood, does not 
lay claim to any highly technical or expert knowledge of the 
subject. But before doing so, let us consider some of the uses 
to which the seaplane may, in future, be put, and which impose 
upon us the necessity for most careful study. 


In a recent report given to the French Ministry, for Naval 
Affairs, by M. Painlevé, he says: 

“It would seem that the part which naval aviation will 
play in the naval warfare of the future has only lately been 
realized, and it is questionable whether even now it has been 
completely understood. Without here discussing the special 
réle of the naval aeroplane, it is sufficient to mention that tac- 
ticians are agreed upon its efficiency from the point of view 
of scouting on the high seas on such occasions when the cruisers 
of a fleet might be rendered useless by the presence of opposing 
cruisers, more numerous or more powerful. The value of aero- 
planes and hydro-aeroplanes is again made apparent when the 
warning and information necessary for coastal defence is con- 
sidered. Their importance is also obvious when it is a question 
of providing squadrons of torpedo-boats and submarines with 
data which will enable them to join in the attack of the enemy 
with the best chance of success.” 


To the uses of the seaplane mentioned by M. Painlevé may 
be added other points of the utmost moment to a country whose 
Navy is of primary importance. In time of war the seaplane 
will offer the best, if not the only, means of closely scrutinizing 
the strength and movements of the enemy in his own harbours 
and before his fleet has actually put out to sea, and, by reason 
of its great speed and large radius of vision, it offers a means 
of sea scouting obtainable by no other method. Again, sea- 
‘planes possessed of undoubted sea-going qualities could be 
attached to a squadron and could render it invaluable assistance 
in many ways, such, for instance, as in extended reconnais- 
sance. Also for the locating of submarines and submarine 
mines—a matter of great importance to a commander—the sea- 
plane could be put to an important use, for it has been found 
by experiment that under certain conditions of weather it is 
possible to see from above a great depth into the water. 
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Since the seaplane depends for its full value upon its sea- 
going qualities, it follows that it must be a very strong and 
consequently a heavy machine, and it is pretty safe to predict 
that its evolution will be along lines similar to those which have 
been followed in the construction of ships, and it will, therefore, 
be made of ever-increasing size and carrying capacity. 

The arming of the aeroplane with guns, bombs and other 
explosives will.be a comparatively easy matter when its lifting 
capacity has been sufficiently increased, and its value also as 
a scout will then be much enhanced, for the machine could, 
in addition, be fitted with powerful wireless telegraphy apparatus 
and searchlights, thus enabling it to manoeuvre in the dark and 
to be used for night scouting on an extended scale. 


It is not necessary to insist in detail on the value of the 
seaplane to navies, as this has already been fully recognized by 
the principal sea-Powers. Most of them have already decided 
upon the qualifications of their seaplanes: France, for instance, 
pending the future developments of seaplanes, insists on her 
machines possessing the following qualities :— 


(1) To be entirely of French construction. 

(2) Capable of carrying a pilot and a passenger, the position 
of the latter being such as will enable him to observe 
the sea within a vertical cone of 30° at its apex. 

(3) The floats to be divided into a number of airtight com- 
partments. 

(4) The motor to be protected against splashes of the sea, 
provided with a self-starter and to be automatically 
fed with petrol. 

(5) No aluminium to be employed for any part subjected 
to strain, and wherever used elsewhere to be varnished 
in order to preserve it. 


The German Admiralty seems to have studied the necessary 
qualifications of seaplanes more fully than the French. It has 
issued a list of 22 desiderata for the guidance of German aero- 
nautical constructors, nine of which are compulsory and are 
as follows :— 

(1) To be able to carry a pilot and a passenger weighing 

_ together 180 kilogrammes (396 Ibs.). 

(2) To take sufficient fuel and lubricants for a flight of at 

least four hours. 

(3) To possess a normal speed of 100 kilometres (62 miles) 

per hour. 

(4) To alight on rough seas with a wind of seven metres 

per second (about 154 miles per hour). 

(5) To remain for one hour with the motor stopped on 

rough water with a wind of 154 miles per hour. 

(6) To start a flight from a rough sea as described above. 


482 
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(7) To start a flight in a dead calm. 

(8) To fly for three consecutive hours. 

(9) To be fitted with two seats from which there is an open 
view in front as well as below. 


Among the 13 non-compulsory but desirable qualities are 
the following :— 
(1) The commands of the machine as well as the motor may 
be worked from either of the seats. 
(2) Both motor and propeller may be protected from 
splashes. 
(3) Provision may be made for towing and hoisting the 


machine. 
(4) Means for attachment to a buoy may be added. 


The intention of the German Admiralty that its machines 
shall possess thorough sea-going qualities is evident. This is 
further proved by the list of instruments and accessories which 
the German authorities deem it advisable that their seaplanes 
should carry. This list includes :— 


(1) A sextant. 

(2) Two anchors each weighing about 15lbs. and each 
provided with 100 feet of rope. 

(3) Two life-saving belts. 

(4) Means for the storage of provisions and of fresh water. 

(5) A compass. 

(6) A box in which to enclose the various maps. 

(7) Two field-glasses. 

(8) A speedometer. 


In order to produce a flying-machine suitable for naval 
work it was, at first, thought sufficient to replace the wheeled 
chassis of the existing land aeroplane by one or more floats 
which would support it on the water. But recent experience 
acquired with sea machines has proved that the seaplane offers 
some problems of its own which have to be considered with 
particular reference to the special work it has to perform. To 
be a machine with true sea-going qualities an aeroplane must 
fulfil a number of conditions :— 

(1) It must be able to float on water. 

(z) It must not capsize when floating on a rough sea and 

in windy weather. 

(3) It must be able to quit the water with ease. 

(4) It must be able to alight on a rough sea as well as a 

smooth sea. 

(5) It must be able to move under its own power on the 

surface of the sea in any required direction, and in rough 
weather. 
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In other words, a seaplane, besides being a good flying- 
machine must possess :— 


(1) Floatability. 
(2) Nautical stability. 
(3) Navigability. 


Taking into consideration the general appearance of their 
floating arrangements only, existing seaplanes may be divided 
into three classes, those having a single main central float, 
those possessing two main floats, and those whose flotation is 
obtained by means of a boat-shaped fuselage resting on the 
water, and the first example ot which was the Curtiss “* Flying- 
Boat.” 


SLIDE 1: The Train Single Main Float.—This picture illus- 
trates the method of obtaining the flotation of a seaplane by 
means of a single main central float as employed in the Train 
monoplane. 

You will notice the great width of the float. This is gener- 
ally a characteristic of seaplanes provided with only one main 
central float. 


Sumwe 2: The “R.E.P.”’ Monoplane with Single Main 
Float.—Here we have a second illustration of a seaplane pro- 
vided with only one main float. It is a picture of the “‘ R.E.P.”’ 
(Robert Esnault Pelterie) monoplane. 

Notice the small distance between the leading edge of the 
float and the water. This is a disadvantage, for if the sea is 
at all rough, the leading edge of the float may very easily be 
caught by a wave with the result that if the seaplane be at that 
moment moving at speed, it will experience the effect of a 
suddenly-applied powerful brake, which will not only consider- 
ably reduce the speed of the machine, but also possibly capsize it. 


SLIDE 3: Astra Biplane.—This picture of the ‘‘ Astra Bi- 
plane’ purchased by the Admiralty illustrates the method of 
obtaining the flotation of a naval machine by means of two main 
floats connected to its fuselage. 

It will be noticed that the width of its main floats is con- 
siderably less than that of the single main float type machines. 

Also the height of the leading edges of the floats above the 
water is much greater than is the case in the two machines we 
have previously seen. 


SLIDE 4: Admiralty Biplane.—This slide illustrates another 
Admiralty biplane, the flotation of which is again obtained by 
means of two main floats. 

The machine is on the point of leaving the water. The 
floats are almost completely out of the water, the only points 
of contact being the rear extremities of the floats. 


Supe 5: Levéque Hydro-Aeroplane.—The method of 
obtaining the flotation of a seaplane by means of a boat-shaped 
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fuselage resting on the water is here illustrated. The machine 
is a Levéque biplane. This type of flying machine was first 
produced by Mr. Curtiss, the winner of the first Gordon-Bennett 
aeroplane race. The Curtiss ‘‘ Flying-Boat’’ is shown in 
the next picture. 


SLIDE 6: Curtiss “ Flying-Boat.’’—The Curtiss ‘‘ Flying- 
Boat’’ is a great favourite on the other side of the Atlantic. 

I spent a most interesting and instructive afternoon on 
the beach at Brighton yesterday afternoon with Mr. Glen Cur- 
tiss, who was very busy rigging up one of his latest type of 
flying boats, designed to carry four persons. It is a beauti- 
fully-finished piece of work, and the way in which each portion 
fitted on as unpacked was marvellous. Glen Curtiss himself, 
Lieut. Porte, R.N., Mr. Gordon England, Captain Bass and Mr. 
Cooper the pilot, were all hard at work, and in such experienced 
hands the job was well forward when we parted at dusk. I 
asked Mr. Curtiss to give me a few words for the meeting to-day, 
and he sends you the following message :— 

‘* My object in visiting England is to present a real 
sporting machine to sportsmen, in which they can fly with 
perfect safety and comfort. My American countrymen have 
already realized this, and many of them are now using my 
flying boat as a safe and rapid means of conveyance. I 
trust that when I fly at Brighton all that I claim for my 
flying-boat will be realized, and that its success will be 
the means of enlisting popular interest in this new and 
exciting form of sport.’ 


It is evident that if a leak should occur in a float, the latter 
will be filled with water and lose its floatability, and, as there 
are various reasons why such an accident might occur, such 
as, for instance, a rough alighting or the meeting with an 
obstacle, the advantage of dividing a float into a number of 
water-tight compartments is apparent, as naturally a leak would 
only affect the compartment in which it occurred, and the float, 
as a whole, would still continue to possess a sufficient amount 
of buoyancy. The possibility of such leaks occurring explains 
the practice, which has become general, of giving the floats a 
floatability several times as great as that which is actually 
necessary. 

Unless suitable provision has been made for its nautical 
requirements, a seaplane, floating on a rough sea, and in windy 
weather, would be in somewhat the same predicament as a 
small craft fitted with very large sails under similar conditions 
of weather. Great nautical stability is, therefore, a quality 
that must be given to seaplanes. 

Of the three methods of obtaining the flotation of sea- 
planes which have been mentioned, the one consisting of two 
main floats gives the greater amount of lateral nautical stability. 
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This quality is the more pronounced the greater the distance be- 
tween the floats. Unfortunately, there is, in practice, a difficulty 
in placing the two main floats of a seaplane at a wide distance 
apart, because the wings of the machine would, on alighting, 
or while navigating at a high speed, be subjected to great bend- 
ing stresses necessitating a heavier mode of construction. 


SLIDE 7: Deperdussin Monoplane.—From this picture of a 
Deperdussin monoplane, one can realize the difficulty of pro- 
viding a machine with two main floats having a great distance 
between them. 

The floats are connected direct with the fuselage and the 
arrangement is kept rigid by means of a number of cross pieces. 

If, however, the distance between the floats were very much 
increased, it would then be necessary to connect the floats by 
means of some rigid parts running between the floats and the 
main spars of the wing. This would naturally lead to a much 
heavier mode of construction of the wings. 

In certain machines a device has been adopted to get over 
this difficulty, which consists in the use of smaller auxiliary 
floats under the lateral extremities of the wings and this arrange- 
ment has been found very efficient. 


Supe 8: “ Aviatik Biplane.”’—This slide shows the Ger- 
man ‘“‘ Aviatik Biplane’”’ provided with auxiliary floats under the 
lateral extremities of the wings. 

It is also provided with two small wheels which prove 
useful when the machine is beached. 

The longitudinal nautical stability of seaplanes is, except 
in the case of a boat-fuselage, obtained by means of a float 
under the tail of the machine, known as a tail—float. 


SLIDE 9: Nieuport Monoplane.-—This picture shows the 
tail-float of the Nieuport monoplane out of the water. 

As a rule tail-floats are made of a size just sufficient to 
support the weight of the tail on the water. 

The ‘tail-float of the Nieuport is egg-shaped, 

In the next slide we have an illustration of a cylindrical- 
shaped tail-float. 


SLIDE 10: Kober Biplane.—This is the German ‘‘Kober 
Biplane,”’ provided with one long main central float, two cylin- 
drical auxiliary lateral floats and a cylindrical tail-float. 

Tail floats have been made of a very great variety of shapes. 


SLIDE 11: Tail-Floats.—The Farman tail-float, for instance, 
is a cylinder with two hemispherical ends, 

The Curtiss _ tail-float is also cylindrical but ended by two 
cones, whilst the ‘‘ Astra,’’ the ‘‘ Deperdussin,’’ the ‘‘ Borel,’’ 
the “‘ Bréguet,’’ and the ‘‘ Nieuport ’’ tail-floats have the shapes 
shown in the picture. 
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The Bréguet’s is triangular in section with the apex in the 
water. 

The boat-fuselage system offers a better solution of the 
problem of longitudinal nautical stability than does the tail- 
float arrangement, but as regards lateral nautical stability—by 
far the more important—the use of two main floats, with an 
auxiliary float under each wing, gives the best results. 


Stipe 12: The Borel Denhaut Biplane.—The picture is 
that of a Borel Denhaut biplane. It belongs to the boat-shaped 
fuselage type of seaplanes. The two small wings projecting 
from the fuselage are meant to increase the lateral nautical 
stability of the machine, which would otherwise be precarious. 


SLIDE 13: Burgess Biplane.—The hull of the ‘‘ Burgess 
Flying-Boat ’’ shown in this picture is built in two sections, 
the forward section being of double diagonal planked mahogany 
bottom and mahogany sides, and having two water-tight com- 
partments at either extremity, and a well-sheltered cockpit in 
which are placed the operator’s seats. 

‘ The after section is canoe-shape in type, built of mahogany 
in two compartments. The length is 29 ft. 6 ins. There is a 
small skid: attached to rear end of the hull. There is a concealed 
step in the hull 16 ft. 1 in. back from bow, at which point the 
bottom presents in section a concave surface to the water. 

_ The lateral nautical stability of the machine is ensured by 
means of two floats, one running from the extremity of each 
wing. These floats are internally braced and are very strong 
in construction. 

SLIDE 14: Paulhan-Curtiss Biplane—By far the more 
common method of increasing lateral nautical stability of sea- 
planes of the boat type is the use of rather large auxiliary floats 
under the lateral extremities of the wing, an arrangement which is 
illustrated by this picture of the ‘‘ Paulhan-Curtiss ”’ flying-boat. 


SuiipE 15: Tom Gunn Duck.—Another illustration of this 
device is the one afforded by the ‘‘ Tom Gunn Duck,” built in 
San Francisco, and acquired by the Chinese Government. 


Supe 16: The Benoist Flying-Boat.—The “ Benoist Fly- 
ing- Boat ’’ provided with lateral stability floats. 


SLIpE 17: The Christoffersen.—The ‘‘ Christoffersen Bi- 
plane,’’ fitted with a 100-h.p. Hall-Scott motor, a favourite 
American engine. It is reported that Amundsen is taking two 
of these machines with him to the North Pole. 


SLIDE 18: Maurice Farman Seaplane.—‘ The Maurice 
Farman Seaplane,’’ which has two main floats and possesses 
great nautical stability, but is devoid of lateral auxiliary floats. 

With regard to the use of two main floats there is a point 
the importance of which has been overlooked by some con- 
structors but which is of great moment and may have been the 
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cause of some mishaps. It is the necessity of placing and 
maintaining the two main floats along lines which are abso- 
lutely parallel to each other. 

Floats of various shapes have been devised and tried, but 
those which permit a seaplane to rise from the water with the 
greatest ease are elongated in the direction of motion, with 
their central portion rectangular in section, their top surface 
united in front to a plain under surface by means of a curved 
line, with an abrupt ending and without any curved line in the 
rear. 


SLIDE 19: Shapes of some Main Floats.—This slide shows 
various shapes of floats. 

Fig. 1. Shows the plan and elevation of the R.E.P. (Robert 
Esnault Pelterie) float. 

Fig. 2. Shows the shape of the Henri Farman float. The 
shaded portion of the drawing represents that part of the float 
which is covered with canvas, the purpose of which we shall 
see in another illustration. 

Fig: 3. Shows the shape of float that has been found best 
in practice. It has been found that the rear extremities of a 
float should end abruptly and should be without any curve, 
as shown by the dotted line. 

The floats of seaplanes are sometimes ‘‘ stepped ’’; that is, 
their under surfaces present sudden changes of level at one 
or more points. 


SLIDE 20: Albatros.—This picture is that of a German 
machine, ‘‘ The Albatros,’ in which stepped floats are used. 
Floats such as are here shown are called ‘“‘ single-stepped ” 
because there is only one sudden change in the level of the 
under surfaces of the floats. 


SLIDE 21: Nieuport in Flight.—This Rioweert in flight is, 


as you see, provided with ‘‘ double-stepped ’’ floats. In front 
of the floats are two small wings, the functions of which will 
be explained by means of another picture. 

The object of this “‘stepping’’ is to cause the floats 
to be lifted out of the water by the resistance of the 
fluid at high speeds. Although it is agreed that stepped floats 
are advantageous in calm water, their value on a rough sea 
has been questioned, but so far as the lecturer is aware, no 
precise experiment has been carried out to justify that view. 
It is certain that on rough water the tendency of a seaplane 
having stepped floats is not to skim along the surface but to 
jump from wave to wave. If the machine is strongly built this 
should not be considered a disadvantage, for during the inter- 
vals when it does not touch the water, the seaplane, the resist- 
ance to motion being diminished, will more easily put up its 
speed. 
The alighting of a seaplane on the water requires, as a 
rule, an arrangement of much greater strength than is needed 
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for a land machine of the same weight. The floats should, 
therefore, be very strongly built and very firmly connected with 
the machine. 


SLIDE 22: Bréguet Float Connections.—This slide illus- 
trates the front portion of a Bréguet seaplane, and shows the 
connection between the floats and the fuselage. 

Recent experience in the use of seaplanes points to the 
necessity of having some very adequate elastic connection 
between the machine proper and its floats. 


SLIDE 23: Elastic Connections.—This slide illustrates the 
elastic connection between the Farman float and fuselage. 

In describing this picture I again quote Messrs. Berriman 
and Grey :— 

‘* The floats of this machine are of especial interest and 
call for comment, inasmuch as they represent an experiment 
in the elastic suspension of waterplanes. Ordinarily, 
oa hii have their floats rigidly attached to the 

y. 

‘*The floats of the Henri Farman biplane might be 
described as of the ‘‘ concertina’’ type, for they have sides 
that are in part of canvas and they contain an_ internal 
arrangement of elastic springs. The bottom and major 
portions of the sides of the floats are constructed of riveted 
mahogany. The top is made of canvas stiffened with 
battens. 

‘Triangular brackets are fastened to the tops and 
bottoms of the floats and these carry tubular cross members, 
which are lashed together in pairs by elastic. The elastic 
thus holds the top and bottom of each float apart and 
partially absorbs the shock of striking the water. The tops 
of the floats are attached to the undersides of the lower 
frame by double A frames which are diagonally braced to 
the main plane spars by steel wires.” 


SLIDE 24: Henri Farman.—This is the Henri Farman sea- 
plane with two main floats with the elastic connections explained 
in the preceding slide. 

With regard to the problem of alighting on a rough sea, 
Mr. L. Blin Desbleds, consulting aeronautical engineer, with 
whom the lecturer discussed the matter, has expressed it as his 
opinion that for safety in alighting the floats should project 
some distance in front of the machine, and that, through this 
condition not being fulfilled, the existing machines are very 
liable to overturn when alighting on a rough sea. 


SLIDE 25: The Nieuport Float.—This slide illustrates the 
single-stepped floats on a Nieuport monoplane which I promised 
to show you. There is, at the forward end of each float, a pair 
of rigid wings. The object of these wings is to minimize the 
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effects of an abrupt alighting in smooth or rough water, for 
when the machine alights under these conditions the action of 
the water on the float-wings produces an upward tendency which 
places the machine in a more horizontal position. 

To ensure that the seaplane shall have navigating 
qualities the requirements of floats are, in the main, the same 
as those necessary to secure its floatability and nautical stability. 
Other parts of the seaplane must also be considered with refer- 
ence to its navigating capabilities. The motor, for instance, 
should be enclosed, so as to be protected against splashes ot 
sea water which might cause a stoppage through a sudden 
cooling of one or more of its cylinders. Nor is a sudden 
fall in the temperature of a portion of a motor the only danger 
arising from the employment of an exposed engine. Air, 
mixed with some drops of salt water, may be drawn into the 
carburettor, and the effect of the admission of such a mixture 
may be very detrimental to the carburation itself as well as 
to the preservation of the motor. Another source of failure 
which may arise from an exposed seaplane motor is the estab- 
lishment in the electric firing arrangements of short-circuits 
liable to cause misfiring in one or more of the cylinders. The 
necessity of having a hermetically closed motor for seaplane 
work will, no doubt, lead to the production of trustworthy 
water-cooled fixed engines. This type, being more economical 
of fuel and lubricating oil than the rotary one, its advent cannot 
fail to increase the radius of action of the aeroplane both for 
land and sea work. 

The propeller itself must also be protected against splashes. 
Its tips should always be covered with sheets of copper so as to 
protect the wood, and provision should be made for some instal- 
lation in front of the propeller which will break.up a wave before 
it strikes it. It will also be found an advantage if the diameter 
of the propellers used on seaplanes were reduced and their 
speed of revolution diminished. This probably could be done 
by using propellers of four or more blades. 


SLIDE 26: The D’Artois Biplane.—This is a picture of the 
D’Artois biplane fitted with a four-bladed propeller placed 
behind the main-lifting surfaces—a more protected position for 
a propeller to be in than the front one. 


SLIDE 27: The Bréguet Biplane——A Bréguet biplane, 
similar to this one, but with only one main central float, had at 
the last Monaco meeting a short but exciting career. All the 
calamities that can befall a seaplane happened to that unlucky 
machine. 

Its obituary notice as given in the Génie Civil of June 28th 
last is as follows :— 

** Un seul appareil, le biplan Bréguet a flotteur central, 
se renvola et alla jusqu’a San Remo oi il amerrit. La, 

il navigua quelque temps; mais lorsqu’il voulut repartir, 
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son moteur, trés exposé a l’eau de mer, ne put donner assez 
de -puissance. Peu aprés, une pale d’hélice cassa, désem- 
parent l’appareil; puis ce fut la queue qui, atteinte par 
une lame, fut mise hors d’usage. Le pilote et le mecan- 
icien, ayant sauté sur leurs ailes, réussirent 4 empécher 
l'appareil d’étre chaviré par le vent pendant le temps (dix 
minutes environ) nécessaire pour leur donner la remorque; 
mais celle-ci ayant di étre amarée trop haut, 1|’appareil 
chavira.”’ 


With reference to the last of these mishaps I may remark 
that a seaplane should be provided with a well-studied system 
for its towing, which should be such as to ensure that the line 
of traction of the towed machine be as much as possible in 
the same line as the resistance offered to its motion by the 
water. 


The substance of this lecture can be summed up in a very 
few words :— 

The problem of the seaplane, although at first sight a 
simple one, is, in fact, more difficult of complete solution than 
that of the land machine. There can be no doubt that the 
flying-machine really suitable for naval work will be the inde- 
pendent seaplane capable of travelling over the high seas with- 


out any reliance upon a mother ship, and it is towards the study 
and production of such a machine that our efforts must be 
directed. 


DISCUSSION. 


General Sir John Dunne: I am not going to raise any arguments 
myself on this subject. I simply rise for the purpose of saying that I 
very much regret that a son of mine, who has given very much attention 
to aeroplanes, is prevented from being here, as he has to finish an aero- 
plane which has just been built for the War Office. But for that fact 
he would have been here to-day. When I was sitting at lunch at the 
Army and Navy Club just now with one of the very smart comparatively 
young Admirals of the day, I handed him my friend, Colonel Massy’s 
invitation to myself, and said, ‘‘ Will you come with me?’’ He had to 
start on duty and could not come, but he said, “ This talk about sea- 
planes is all very well, but when they are up in the air, particularly at 
sea, the officers often do not know where they are themselves, 
and if they do not know where they are themselves how can _ they 
carry out an extended reconnaissance in the North Sea, in the usual 
bad, rough, blowy weather that exists there?’”’ Perhaps someone here 
who has been up in seaplanes, who understands them and who knows 
the difficulty of locating their position when, say, they are 40 miles from 
shore, will tell us what his opinion is on that Admiral’s remark. Perhaps 
my speaking now may cause some discussion to take place as to whether 
these seaplanes can be of any very great use for reconnaissance at sea. 
That is the point which I have risen to start the discussion with. I do 
not want to carry it on myself, but simply to induce other people to 
speak on it. 
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Sir Theodore Angier: I think the majority of the public are in my 
position, and the position of the whole world as far as aeroplanes go, 
namely, that we have only just begun to think about them; but those 
that have been produced so far have gone a very little way towards 
adapting themselves for use for naval purposes. The seaplane is far more 
behindhand than the ordinary aeroplane. With regard to the point that 
the General has just raised, I remember quite well discussing it with 
Morrison, who is a very bold flier, and he said there was not the slightest 
difficulty in an aviator knowing where he was when he had his compass, 
his maps, and his plans. He always knew pretty well where he was. 
Like the sailor at sea, a man who is in a seaplane in the air has very few 
objects around him; in fact, there are no objects practically except the 
stars, sun and moon. But a man who is in a seaplane can see the stars, 
sun and moon just as well as a man on the bridge of a ship. Speaking 
as a thinker on the subject—and we are ali more or less in that position 
—I can see no difficulty at all in locating oneself up in the air at a 
particular point. With regard to the direction in which efforts should 
be made in the future to extend the usefulness of seaplanes, my knowledge 
is confined to ships and the general progress which has been made in 
ordinary aeroplanes. But so far as seaplanes are concerned, I do not 
think there is any other direction in which progress will be made than 
in the construction of a flying boat. You must have something that can 
ride the seas as well as mount in the air. I do not believe in having a 
separate body—a fuselage and floats. To my mind that is a clumsy 
arrangement. It will be necessary to invent some means of making a 
seaworthy craft able to fly. That is the line on which inventors will 
have to go, and I think it is the most practical line, on which a start 
has already been made as the Lecturer has mentioned. Those are the 
few thoughts that suggest themselves to me simply as an enquirer and 
a student, and as one who takes a very great interest in this intricate 
and grand study. 


Lieut. E. Osmond, R.N. (Royal Naval Flying School, Eastchurch) : 
The question has been raised as to the difficulty of navigating a seaplane 
out of sight of land. 

Such flights are always started from a known position with a definite 
objective, the compass courses being previously noted, also the position 
of any light-ships and buoys—both common in the North Sea—which 
lie in the route. 

Of cofirse, the compass must be relied on, but modern aeroplane 
compasses are reasonably accurate. 

With regard to “ sights ’’; these, taken from an aeroplane in flight, 
have given most encouraging results. 

In conclusion, successful reconnaissances of some three hours have 
already been carried out in the North Sea, and I think that with the 
aid of ‘a good map, good compass and a little forethought, most naviga- 
tional difficulties can be overcome. 


Lieut. W. G. Sitwell, R.N. (H.M. Naval Air Station, Isle of Grain) : 
As the North Sea is full of buoys and light-ships, the latter showing their 
names in six-feet letters, which can easily be read from 1,000 feet, and 
reconnaissance is always carried out from a fixed starting-point, it is 
unlikely that a naval pilot would lose his way there in the short time that 
even the largest existing seaplane is capable of holding the air, viz., six 
hours, provided he had a good compass and map, 
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Col. H. S. Massy, in reply, said: I was very glad, indeed, to hear 
some remarks from Sir John Dunne, who is the father of one of the most 
distinguished and remarkable aerial inventors we have had of late years 
—a man who has invented what is likely to prove a safety machine, 
possessing, perhaps, the greatest natural stability of any which we know 
at the present moment. As regards the remark of General Dunne’s 
sailor friend with reference to the difficulty of steering a course in the 
air, perhaps that might have been his own experience in bad weather 
at sea, and it is only natural that an ancient mariner should doubt the 
possibilities of a science which is yet in its infancy. 

Sir Theodore Angier’s interesting remarks regarding the eventual 
form which the seaplane will assume encourage me to venture on an 
opinion which coincides with his. I believe that the naval flying machine 
of the future will probably take the form of a boat with its flying-planes 
attached to it as close as possible, which will be naturally stable without 
the use of lateral floats. In fact, it will be a very large lifeboat, so 
powerfully engined that it will fly with the minimum amount of top 
hamper. I am delighted to hear from the two naval officers who have 
spoken from personal experience about the possibility of keeping the 
correct course in the air. It is regrettable that we cannot yet carry more 
than a certain supply of petrol, but I have no doubt that, when seaplanes 
can carry a sufficient supply to fly for extended periods, either by day or 
night, we may trust our naval pilots to use it all without losing their way. 

Lieutenant Osmond remarked that, provided you had a good compass 
and a good map, you could steer any course you liked. There is a third 
factor which he omitted—a good man—and if that man were a naval 
officer you would have three very good qualifications, and there would be 
very little chance of his getting out of his course. 

I had intended to say nothing at all to-day about Admiralty affairs, 
or to pass any remarks upon official matters. I think, however, it is 
only fair after what has been said, to read this paragraph, as it is one 
of the conclusions drawn by Mr. Grey from the result of the Monaco 
meeting, and it immediately follows upon the list of mishaps that I read 
to you during my lecture: ‘‘ That showed us fairly conclusively that none 
of these waterplanes were fit to face really rough weather at sea.’”’... 
‘‘Also it showed that certain British firms are not much behind the 
French firms, for Commander Samson’s little trip on the Short 100-H.P. 
waterplane with a passenger last year, from Eastchurch round the coast 
to Plymouth, cannot be far from the winner’s distance, and he made the 
trip with only one stop in a nasty wind, and when he did come down, it 
was in quite a choppy sea. Lieutenant Spenser Grey, R.N., also made 
the same trip on the same day, on a 70-H,P. Short with a passenger. 
Either of these machines would have made quite a creditable show at 
Monaco if they had gone there, and the later types of the same make 
are a very great improvement on them.’’ I quote these two small 
incidents from the ‘only record available to me at the present moment, 
but it is within my knowledge that our naval aviators have performed 
unpublished feats of pluck and endurance such as have not yet been 
equalled by the seaplane pilots of any other country. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, it now only remains for me to 
ask you to pass a very hearty vote of thanks to Colonel Massy for his 
most interesting and instructive lecture. I think with regard to seaplanes 
we are as well provided as other nations in Europe, and, I may also add, 
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as in America. With regard to aeroplanes, as you know, we are very 
much behindhand, but I see no reason whatever why we should not lead 
the way in seaplanes and so maintain our position as the first naval Power, 
which without seaplanes we cannot hope to hold. The Lecturer read out 
the conditions which the French and German Governments have laid down 
for the requirements of their seaplanes. I am not sure—perhaps some 
of the naval officers present can tell me if I am right or wrong—whether 
any conditions have yet been laid down by the Admiralty or not for the 
construction of seaplanes. At present we are working more or less in 
the dark; it is all experimental; but I do think it is most essential 
that, before we go too far ahead, it should be definitely settled what the 
seaplane is supposed to do and how it is to be done. The Germans, as 
usual, have gone into it very thoroughly, and all their suggestions are 
eminently practical. You have only to read through the list of instru- 
ments which they require every seaplane to carry to understand what 
I mean. One of the naval officers who spoke said that with a good 
compass, good maps, and, as Colonel Massy said, a good man, you can 
go anywhere and not lose your way. But the Germans are not content 
with a good compass only, they require a great many other instruments, 
Whether they are necessary or not I do not know, but that shows how 
thoroughly they have gone into the question with a view of arriving at 
a completely serviceable seaplane. The views which have been shown 
on the screen have brought before your minds the many different types 
of seaplanes that exist at present, and I think this lecture, and the 
various books that have been written on the subject, will go a long way 
towards bringing home to inventors the necessity for some well-thought-out 
scheme for making our seaplanes the first in the world. I now ask you 


to pass a very hearty vote of thanks to Colonel Massy for the interesting 
lecture he has given us this afternoon. 
The resolution of thanks was carried with acclamation. 


Col. Massy: I beg to thank you very much, General Arbuthnot, for 
the kind way in which you have thanked me. 


On the motion of Commander W. F. Caborne, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to General Arbuthnot for presiding, and the meeting 
terminated. 





A SPANISH ACCOUNT OF THE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN SPAIN AND 
MOROCCO. 


Translated from the Revista Tecnica de Infanteria y Caballeria, February, 
1911, and published by permission. 


Note.—This article was published in Spain during 1911, when 
the Franco-Spanish controversy in regard to Morocco was about to enter on 
an important stage. The arguments put forward by the author are, 
naturally, those which support the claims of his own country. The 
translation is printed here, by courtesy of the Revista Tecnica, for its 
interest as a historical summary of the various treaties. 





ABOUT the year 459, Genseric, King of the Vandals in Spain, 
at the head of 18,000 men, women and children, invaded North 
Africa at the invitation of Count Boniface, Viceroy of Valen- 
tinean III., Emperor of the West. Less than 100 years later 


the Vandals in Africa implored the assistance of the Visigoth 
King Teudis in repelling the invasion of the Byzantines under 
Pelisarius. Teudis defeated the invaders in 533; and after 
taking Ceuta by storm, returned to Spain; the Byzantines 
recovering the place shortly after. 

For several centuries the Kings of Castile were too much 
occupied at home in constant wars with the Moors to pursue the 
African policy initiated by Teudis. But the Kings of Aragon, the 
first to cast off the yoke of the invaders, powerful by sea, and 
masters of Naples and Sicily, determined to crush the Berber 
pirates who infested these regions, by carrying the war into 
Africa. Early in 1400 King Martin! conquered Tedelitz and 
Bugia, and Alfonso, and subjugated Jeruez and the Quer- 


quenes. 

THE WILL oF ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC.—The belief in an 
active African policy had taken deep root in the mind both 
of Isabella and of Cardinal Cisneros; and with wise forethought 
these two endeavoured, but in vain, to direct the martial ardour 
of their countrymen towards Africa. ‘‘I pray, I command,” 
says Isabella in her Testament, ‘‘the Princess my daughter, and 
the Prince her husband, that they obey the commands of Holy 
Mother Church—and that they cease not from the conquest ot 
Africa, but continue to fight for the faith against the infidels.” 





1Martin reigned from 1395-1410. 
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Cardinal Cisneros in 1515 equipped an expedition, which, 
under the command of Don Fernandez de Cordoba, seized the 
fortified town of Mazalquivir; another expedition, directed by 
Pedro Navarro, took possession of Pefion de la Gomera. In 
1509 a well-equipped fleet under the orders of the Cardinal 
himself and of Pedro Navarro, conquered Oran and Bugia, 
compelled Tunis and Algiers to pay tribute, and led their troops, 
fired by success, as far as Tripoli; the dream of Isabel would 
possibly have been brilliantly realized, but for the disaster ot 
Los Xerves. 


THE House or AustriA.—The monarchs of the Austrian 
dynasty continued the great work of the Cardinal with varying 
success. ‘‘ Had their policy,’’ writes Maura Gomez, ‘‘ which was 
limited to acquiring strategical positions on the African coast, 
been carried out consistently and with foresight, had we kept 
Tangiers and Tripoli, undertaking seriously the conquest ot 
Algiers and Tetuan, fortifying these places, and such others 
as might fall into our hands, as Larache, etc., and protecting 
them against the attacks of hostile tribes, we should not only 
have made ourselves supreme in the Mediterranean, but we 
should also have acquired a decisive influence in the interior. 
We failed to do this, and these Kings bequeathed to us no 
historical rights in Africa.’’ 


BourBon Poticy.—The African policy of the Bourbons was 
not less disastrous than that of their predecessors. Charles III. 
and Charles IV. were the only monarchs who fixed their atten- 
tion on the African problem; not, however, with a view to 
conquest, but for the development of commerce. 


THE TREATY OF 1767 regulated maritime commerce; granted 
to Consuls the right to try civil and criminal cases and questions 
of succession between Spaniards; conceded to Spain the power 
to appoint the Consul General in Morocco, and Vice-Consuls 
in suitable ports; empowered the Governor of Tangiers to 
rectify the boundaries of the four Spanish strongholds, the 
Sultan binding himself to accept and confirm the Governor’s 
rectification. 

THE TREATY OF 1780.—When the war between Spain and 
England broke out, the latter requested Morocco to send trans- 
ports with supplies to Gibraltar under the Moorish flag. The 
Sultan not only refused, but asked Spain to provide a few ships, 
commanded by Spaniards, and manned by Moroccans, for the 
coastwise trade of the Empire. By the Treaty of 1780, Spain 
agreed to supply the vessels, provided that they were manned as 
well as commanded by Spaniards. By this Treaty also, 
Spanish merchants in Morocco, and Moroccans in Spain, were 
granted liberty to trade, on payment of the regular duties; 
Spanish subjects leasing houses for fixed terms and prices, 
were not to have the rents increased, nor were they to be dis- 
turbed as long as they paid the stipulated rents; and Spaniards 
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in Morocco were exempted from having soldiers quartered on 
them. Should Gibraltar be ceded to Spain after the war, it 
was to be included in the reciprocal terms agreed on for supply- 
ing commodities to the fortresses of both Powers; and mutual 
assistance was guaranteed in case of hostilities with other 
enemies. 

THE TREATY OF 1784 grants full liberty of Christian worship 
in the house of the Spanish Consul, for himself and all other 
Christians. 


THE TREATY OF 1799 is most important ; after recapitulating 
the clauses conceding liberty of worship to Spaniards and to pro- 
tected Christian Moroccans, the Treaty grants ample jurisdic- 
tion to the Governors of Spanish forts in their relations with 
the tribesmen on their borders; and the right to employ cannon 
and mortars in case of further outrages on the part of the turbu- 
lent and disobedient tribes. 

THE AGREEMENT OF 1844.—Differences having arisen be- 
tween Spain and Morocco (in settling which Mr. Edward Drum- 
mond Hay acted as mediator) the Agreement of 1844 was 
drawn up, whereby the old boundary line of Ceuta was restored 
as it had existed before the encroachment of the Moors and in 
accordance with Article 15 of the Treaty of 1799. By Article 5 
the Sultan undertook to control the Riffs and prevent further 
attacks on the Spanish garrisons. 


THE CONVENTION OF 1859 extended the limits of Spanish 
jurisdiction round Melilla, and agreed to the adoption of the 
necessary measures for the security of the Spanish garrisons on 
the Moorish coast. 

THe Treaty OF 1860.—As the result of the memorable 
African campaign, which crowned the Spanish arms with laurels 
at Castillegos, Tetuan and Wad-Ras, the preliminaries of peace 
were signed on 25th March, 1860, between O’ Donnell and Muley 
el Abbas; and the definitive Treaty a month later. By Article 1 
of this Treaty it was stipulated that Morocco should cede in 
perpetuity and with full rights of sovereignty, all the territory 
lying between the sea coast and the heights of Sierra Bullones, 
as far as the Gorge of Anchera; also sufficient territory for a 
settlement, such as Spain had formerly possessed, at Santa Cruz 
on the Mediterranean coast; further, that Morocco should pay 
an indemnity of 20,000 onzas, Spain holding Tetuan in pledge 
until the payments were completed; that a commercial Treaty 
should be concluded granting Spain the most-favoured-nation 
clause; that the Spanish representative should be permitted to 
reside at Fez or wherever he pleased ; and that the establishment 
of missionaries at Fez should be authorized. It was further stipu- 
lated that a kaid with a body of regular troops should police 
the neutral zone round Ceuta and Melilla; and that a military 
guard for the same purpose should be established on the sea coast 
for Alhucema and Pefion, while his Catholic Majesty was to 
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be at liberty to adopt whatever measures he might deem neces- 
sary for the security of his own territories. Missionaries were 
to enjoy freedom of worship in every part of the Empire; 
and Spanish subjects were entitled to purchase and export 
timber from the Imperial forests on payment of the regular 
duty. 

THE TREATY OF 1861 was a complement of the last one; and 
the two together, if wisely developed, were calculated to increase 
the influence of Spain in the Dark Continent. But Spain, 
absorbed in internal party dissensions, neglected the true in- 
terests of the country and allowed other nations to reap for 
themselves advantages which were the fruit of Spanish 
exertions. 

THE TREATY OF 1866 gave Spain the right to establish a 
customs station on the frontiers of the Melilla Enclave to facili- 
tate the import and export of articles of commerce through the 
Moroccan ports. 


THE CONVENTION OF 1880.—The gradual extension of the 
right of foreign Powers to protect their own subjects in Morocco, 
and the consequent menace to the authority of the Sultan, had 
for some time engaged the attention of the European Govern- 
ments concerned; a conference was held in Madrid to consider 
the subject, and a Convention was signed on July 3rd, 1880, 
by the 12 principal European Powers. This Convention 
recapitulated the Anglo-Moroccan Treaty of 1856, the Spanish- 
Moroccan Treaty of 1861, and the Convention between Morocco, 
France, and other Powers in 1863, which established the condi- 
tions for conceding the said right of protection. 

THE CONVENTION OF 1894.—On September 29th, 1893, the 
garrison of Fort Sidi-Guariax (Melilla) was attacked by hostile 
tribes on the frontier, who renewed the assault three days later. 
The Government of Madrid resolved to abide by Article 7 of 
the Treaty of Wad-Ras, in conformity with which the following 
demands were presented to the Moroccan Government: (1) The 
immediate intervention of the Sultan in the Riff for the purpose 
of reducing the rebel Khabyles to obedience; (2) the exemplary 
punishment of the guilty; (3) compensation to the families ot 
the killed as well as satisfaction for injury to the material 
interests of Spain. The presence of a strong Spanish con- 
tingent was more effectual in reducing the rebels to obedience 
than the reply of the Sultan, received October 8th. 


THE CONVENTION OF MARRAKESH, 1894, put an end to the 
hostilities provoked by the Melillan Khabyles. The Sultan was 
made responsible for the immediate punishment of the Riffs, 
while Spain exacted the full penalty in the case of the guilty, in 
accordance with Moroccan law and procedure. A Spanish- 
Moroccan Commission was appointed for the delimitation ot 
the neutral zone; a body of 400 royal troops under a kaid was 
quartered in the environs of Melilla; the indemnity was fixed 
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at 30 million pesetas, of which five million was to be paid 
within three months, and the balance in half yearly payments 
of one million each. 


THE TREATY OF 1895.—The state of anarchy produced in 
Morocco by the death of the Sultan and the accession of Abd-el- 
Aziz prevented the fulfilment of the Convention of 1894. The 
new Sultan sent an embassy to Madrid, and the Treaty of 1895 
was negotiated, whereby the indemnity was reduced to £360,400, 
of which £80,000 was to be paid within 80 days, and the balance 
within a term of six months. The punishment of the guilty was 
suspended until the Sultan should have sufficient forces at his 
disposal for the purpose, and the delimitation of the neutral 
zone was likewise postponed for a year. 


INTERVENTION OF SPAIN IN MOROCCAN PROBLEMS, 1900-1906. 


FRANCO-SPANISH NEGOTIATIONS.—The Treaty of Paris of 
1900 (which recognized our rights in Western Sahara and 
Continental Guinea) encouraged France to propose negotia- 
tions with Spain for an equitable solution of the Moroccan 
problem. Through our Ambassador, Leon y Castillo, Del- 
cassé laid the Moorish question before the Government ot 
Silvela. Silvela answered that all parties in Spain desired the 
status quo in Morocco. But while adopting this temporizing 
policy (due to the recent hecatomb of ’98) he consulted the 
Cabinets of London and Paris as to ‘‘ how they regarded the 
rights of Spain.’’ 


London answered that they recognized the legitimacy 
of whatever enterprise Spain should undertake. Paris denied 
the priority of Spanish historical rights in Morocco, claiming 
proprietary rights far France in the African problem, dating 
from the victory over an Omniad in the reign of Charles Martel 
at Poitiers, and soon after the negotiations fell through. 


Leon y Castillo, who did not share Silvela’s opinions, 
insisted on the necessity of an arrangement with France. ‘‘ The 
status quo,’’ he said, ‘‘ is the phantasm of a policy—the solu- 
tion cannot be postponed; it must occur at any moment, either 
with our concurrence or without it; and in the latter case, it 
will be against us.”’ 

At this time Silvela handed over the Government to the 
Liberal party. But the warning of our ambassador had im- 
pressed him so much that he altered his views, becoming an 
ardent partisan of an understanding with France. 


Leon y Castillo continued his labours to bring about Franco- 
Spanish negotiations. Senor Sagasto, the Prime Minister, 
confirmed the work of his ambassador, contemplating with 
satisfaction the prospect of a second Treaty of Paris, whereby 
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Spain would gain much of what she had lost in ’98. Later 
he interviewed Silvela, who approved the projected negotia- 
tion without any reservation; adding, ‘‘ that a statesman who 
allowed such an opportunity to escape, deserved pardon neither 
from God nor from history.’’ 


The two political parties being in agreement, Leon y 
Castillo informed H.M. The Queen of the proposal. The 
Queen warmly approved, and the ambassador returned to Paris, 
where Delcassé impatiently awaited him. The Convention 
between France and Spain, Paris, November 11th, 1902, was 
drawn up, in which the two Powers agreed to unite their military 
forces, should necessity arise, in defence of their respective 
interests. The Convention admitted the right of European 
intervention in Morocco, especially of that Power which occu- 
pies Gibraltar. The two Powers pledged themselves to defend 
the neutrality of Tangiers and Tetuan. The Kingdom of Fez 
was declared to be under Spanish influence, and its limits were 
defined. 


The zone of French influence was defined. From the 
Algerian frontier (El Kiss) to the river Muluya, following 
the course of the river as far as latitude N.33°, and on the 
Atlantic coast as far as the southern frontier of the Spanish 
Colony of Rio de Oro. 


The two Powers would determine later whether the abso- 
lutely nominal authority of the Sultan of Moroco over the two 


kingdoms of Fez (Spanish sphere) and Marrakesh (French 
sphere) should be consolidated, or should be limited to one or 
other of the two zones. This protocol was to be kept secret 
until the day in which it should be submitted to the respective 
Parliaments for ratification. 


This Treaty of 1902 remained ineffective. What had 
occurred? On Silvela’s return to power, he repudiated the 
contract and it disappeared. Silvela explained his change ot 
opinion in a letter published in El Imparcial. ‘‘ The convention 
was excellent in itself,’’ he said, ‘‘ but he considered the diplo- 
matic support of France insufficient for concluding a treaty 
which affected the coasts of the Strait, without the LAcwieaue 
of a friendly Power interested in the question. He preferred 
smaller benefits without danger, to greater advantages attended 
al ag risk of being mixed up in conflicts between great 

owers.”’ 


It was the English peril which disinclined Silvela to con- 
sent to the Convention of 1902. The incident of Mr. Gibson 
Bowles on the one hand, and Fashoda on the other, had cooled 
the relations between England, Spain and France respectively. 
To negotiate in such circumstances without the knowledge of 
England, would have all the appearance of revenge or retalia- 
tion, which certainly was not contemplated by either France 
or Spain. 
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A change in the Ministry now took place. But when the 
Moroccan question came up another crisis occurred, and Seijior 
Maura became Prime Minister. He postponed a decision, as 
his Government dreaded the idea of negotiating without reckon- 
ing with England. In consequence of these constant delays, 
French diplomacy turned to England; and two years later, on 
April 6th, 1904, the two nations, France and England, solved 
the Moroccan question. 


The French Colonial party were exasperated against Del- 
cassé on account of his large concessions to Spain. They 
desired an understanding with England, believing that then 
France could take possession of all Morocco in exchange for 
the neutralization of Tangiers and other concessions less onerous 
than those made to Spain in 1902. France turned her back 
completely on Spain in Moroccan affairs, absolutely ignoring 
our rights and interests, and on April 8th, 1904, the Anglo- 
French Convention was signed which gave France a_ pre- 
ponderating influence in Morocco. ‘‘ France,’’ said M. Etienne, 
‘‘has the undisputed right to exercise in Morocco political, 
military, financial and economic preponderance.’’ ‘‘ Never,” 
exclaimed Lord Rosebery, at a Liberal meeting on June roth, 
1904, ‘‘ have two friendly Powers signed a convention so 
favourable to one of them.’” 

If Spain holds to-day recognized rights and interests in 
Morocco, she owes it to the friendly action of England, and 
not to the neighbouring Republic, whose interest has always 
been to keep Spain at a distance in North Africa. The two 
conditions which England imposed on France were :—The 
neutrality of the Straits of Gibraltar (Article 7), and an under- 
standing with Spain (Article 8) defining her territorial interests 
on the Moroccan coast of the Mediterranean. Six months 
of negotiations between the Governments of France and Spain 
resulted in the following declaration of October 7th, 1904. 
‘‘ The two Governments arrived at an agreement defining the 
rights and interests of France as the result of her possessions 
in Algeria and those of Spain, because of her possessions on 
the coast of Morocco; and Spain having, in consequence, given 
her adhesion to the Franco-English Declaration relative to 
Morocco and Egypt, communicated to her by the Republican 
Government, the two Governments declare that they are faith- 
ful to the integrity of the Moroccan Empire under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan.’’ 

By this Declaration of October, 1904, our ancient rights are 
confirmed, thanks to the good offices of England. The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs said in the House on 
July 1st, 1904, ‘‘ We would tolerate no agreement with France 
respecting Morocco which did not recognize the undeniable 





i See note 1 at end of this article. 
2 See note 3 at end of this article. 
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rights of Spain in that country, and if we have signed this 
convention, it has been solely on the condition that an agree- 
ment should be arrived at between French and Spanish Govern- 
ments, and that it should be communicated to us.’’ 


Delcassé was strongly opposed to opening afresh the ques- 
tion of zones of influence. He was willing to concede some 
extension of the Riffian fortified stations, but a free field for 
future expansion—never. Delcassé answered Marquis del 
Muin’s arguments with ‘‘ But all that I have gained in Morocco, 
I have paid in Egypt.”’ 

What is the effect of the Franco-Spanish Convention? 
Maura Gamazo writes on this subject: ‘‘ The zone of Spanish 
influence comprehends all that part of the Moroccan coast which 
is of strategic importance to our Peninsula, and the zone oppo- 
site the Canary Islands. Spain may always build new forts 
in the ports which she possesses, and should she be a belligerent, 
Tetuan, Larache, and above all Tangiers, must be considered 
as Spanish ports; even though we might never be able to 
convert them into fortified places. France,’’ he continues, ‘‘only 
requires for her objects that portion of Morocco which can 
bring her Atlantic Colonies into communication with those 
of the Mediterranean; and if she can reach her oceanic ports 
by way of Taza, Fez and Marrakesh, the Republic holds all 
that in justice she can desire or claim.”’ 

What advantages has Spain gained by the Franco-Spanish 
Convention of 1904? In the opinion of D. Gonzalo Reparaz, 
they are as follows :— 

1. The recognition of her preferential rights in certain 
regions of Morocco which interest her more especially. 

2. The recognition of other special interests already: 
created; financial, etc. 

3. Bases for developing future economic, administrative 
and military efforts, so that conflicts cannot occur between the 
authority France has acquired and the legitimate interests otf 
Spain. 

4. The Convention guarantees security for the Peninsular 
territory and the Canary Archipelago, and assures to Spain 
that space which is indispensable for her future expansion. 


5. The Convention does not imply an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, but it entails civilizing obligations which cannot 
be neglected. 

THE CONFERENCE OF ALGECIRAS, 1906.—When France pro- 
posed to execute the compact with England and Spain, the 
Sultan Abd-el-Aziz uttered these bold words, ‘‘ Whatever re- 
forms may have to be made must be recommended to me by an 
International Conference assembled in Tangiers,’’ and in conse- 
quence the negotiations begun in February, 1905, were inter- 
rupted. The failure of the programme of peaceful penetration 
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by France, and the collaboration of Spain and England in the 
work, were due to the secret action of Germany. The Moroccan 
problem entered upon a new phase after the dramatic words 
of the Kaiser, spoken when he landed at Tangiers, 31st March, 
1906. Europe contemplated with amazement this diplomatic 
duel between France and Germany. In view of the critical 
situation the Government of Berlin proposed that a conference 
of those Powers which had sat at Madrid in 1880 should meet 
in another conference. The Government of Paris, opposed at 
first to the proposal, gave way on the condition that Germany 
would abstain from discussing the Anglo-French and the Franco- 
Spanish Conventions, and that the subjects for discussion 
should be fixed beforehand. The crisis was serious, ‘‘ Very 
serious,’’ said Prince von Biilow to the French representative ; 
and much against her will France had to accept the Conference 
demanded by Germany. 

France had been defeated in diplomacy by Germany, 
although she proclaimed her ‘ Entente’’ with England, by 
means of the naval demonstrations of Brest and Portsmouth, 
and the interviews between King Edward and M. Loubet. 


The Conference began on January 16th, and concluded on 
April 7th. The basis of the problem was the internationaliza- 
tion of the Moroccan problem. France maintained that the 
Moorish problem should not be taken out of the hands of 
France and Spain. Germany held that the destinies of 
Morocco should be under the tutelage of Europe. If 
one or the other view had prevailed the consequences 
would have been deplorable for the peace of Europe. A formula 
of agreement was therefore adopted as follows :—‘‘ There is 
not solely an international tutorship of Morocco, nor is there 
solely a Spanish and French tutorship; but the Moroccan ques- 
tion is in a great degree internationalized, and on the other 
hand, in a lesser degree a privileged situation is conceded 
to France and Spain which converts these nations into preferen- 
tial tutors.’’ 

At the inaugural session the President (the Duke ot 
Almodovar) uttered these discreet words, which not a little 
redounded to the benefit of Spain. ‘‘ The mutual. respect ot 
our respective interests and the sincere desire to conciliate them, 
must be, in conjunction with the principle of the sovereignty 
of the Sultan and of the open door, the rule of our conduct in 
this Conference.”’ 

The General Act of Algeciras includes a preamble and 
123 articles in seven chapters. The preamble guarantees the 
territorial integrity of Morocco, the sovereignty of the Sultan, 
and the principle of the open door. 


The Conference has been in a supreme degree beneficial 
to Spain, since the rights and interests of our country in Morocco 
have attained the same level as those reached by France; and 
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Spain has justified her signature, as proved in the recent Riff 
campaign ; where, without disturbing her economic life she has 
accomplished in heroic and practical fashion, the civilizing 
duty to which she pledged herself by the Act of Algeciras. 


The Conference, as it concerned Spain, was an enigma for 
those who believed us moribund and incapacitated by the 
hecatomb of ’98. But the glorious African campaign of 1909, 
has shown that Spanish arms have done honour to the signature 
which our diplomacy traced, full of hopes and overflowing with 
enthusiasm, three years before, in the face of the whole world, 
in the City of Algeciras. 


RELATIONS OF SPAIN AND MOROCCO, 


EvENTsS AT TANGIERS.—On November 2tst, 1906, the com- 
bined squadrons of France and Spain, under the orders of the 
French Admiral Louchard, on whom, by seniority, the com- 
mand had devolved, proceeded to Tangiers, there to fulfil their 
obligations under the Act of Algeciras, in restoring tranquility 
in the port, which was imperilled by the oppressive conduct ot 
the Moors. 

The Spanish vessels were commanded by Rear-Admiral La 
Matta, who, as La Depéche Maroccaine remarked, controlled 
the impatience of those around him with such tact and firmness, 
that the extreme measure of armed intervention in Tangiers 
was avoided, although ample pretext was afforded in the raids 
and outrages of Raisuli, whose deposition and expulsion were 
at last effected by the Sultan’s troops without the disembarkation 
of the forces of the two squadrons, which were, however, held 
in readiness should they be required. Thus was avoided at 
Tangiers that which later became inevitable at Casablanca. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SHAWIA.—On June 30th, 1907, a band 
of Moors attacked some labourers who were engaged under a 
French engineering company, in the port of Casablanca. Three 
Spaniards, three French and three Italians were murdered, and 
their corpses burnt by the ferocious Moors; firing and sacking 
of houses followed during the night of 30th and 31st. These 
deplorable events compelled the armed intervention of France 
and Spain; the first with punitive powers, the second with more 
limited functions. 

On August 5th the ‘‘Don Alvaro de Bazan’”’ arrived at 
the anchorage of Casablanca. The sailors landed, scaled the 
walls of the city, traversed the streets with reckless bravery, and 
reached the Spanish Consulate, where they were hailed as 
saviours by 400 people who had taken refuge there. Two 
companies (300) and a section of mitrailleurs were dispatched 
from Ceuta and landed at Casablanca next day, under Don 
Fausto Santa Olaya, and the entrenched camp was pitched near 
the city. On November 8th Lieut.-Colonel. Bernal arrived at 
Casablanca with fresh troops. Colonel Bernal, who was in 
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command of both the Spanish troops and the police force, per- 
formed the arduous task committed to him with consummate 
tact. On the one hand the passive character of our mission 
forbade us to fight unless directly attacked; and, on the other 
hand, the French were in presence of a vigilant observer. 
These circumstances afforded abundant opportunity for friction 
and even serious conflicts. But Colonel Bernal with great skill 
avoided such disastrous consequences, and bequeathed to his 
successor, Colonel of Artillery Silvestre, the most cordial rela- 
tions between the Spanish and French. (The French Govern- 
ment conferred on Colonel Bernal the Legion of Honour, in 
acknowledgment of his services). 


OCCUPATION OF LA RESTINGA.—Muley Mahomed (E1 Roghi, 
that is, Pretender to the Imperial Throne) was fighting 
to uphold his pretensions for his own hand in the neighbour- 
hood of Melilla. Time after time he defeated the Mehallas 
sent against him by the Sultan; with the result that 
the ever diminishing authority of the Sultan was gradu- 
ally merged in the sovereignty of this rebel, which was 
confirmed later, when on April 13th, 1903, the fortress ot 
Frajana blew up, and the frontier tribesmen who were loyal 
to the Sultan were obliged to take refuge in our stronghold. 

El Roghi appropriated for his own use the export dues 
of Melilla; in October, 1905, he ceded on a lease of 99 years 
to a French company sufficient land for the establishment of a 
factory in La Restinga, which should serve the double purpose 
of destroying the commerce of Melilla and of providing the 
Kabyles with arms and ammunition. But General Marina 
dexterously foiled the schemes of the company promoting the 
undertaking ; and thus facilitated the reoccupation of the place 
by an Imperial Mehalla in May, 1907. 

The subsequent struggles between the Imperialists and the 
Roghists, affected Melilla very injuriously, the rebels obtaining 
the upper hand in every encounter. After obstinate resistance, 
and realizing that the Sultan was abandoning them to their 
fate, the Imperialists took refuge in our fortified post, January 
29th, 1908, unimpeded by the enemy, thanks to the prestige 
which General Marina enjoyed among the Kabyles. This Im- 
perial Mehalla was afterwards conveyed to Tangiers, in accord- 
ance with the agreement between Spain and the Sultan. 

Spain, relying on Article 30 of the Act of Algeciras, and 
on the Sultan’s complete loss of authority over the territories 
bordering on Melilla, decided upon the occupation of La 
Restinga, in order to avoid the recrudescence of dis- 
astrous conflicts, and to prevent the erection of factories so 
close to our dominions. Turning a deaf ear to the protests and 
menaces of the Roghi, General Marina embarked at Melilla 
14th February, 1908, with a strong column. The disembarka- 
tion was effected with slight resistance, and our troops took 
possession of La Restinga de Tofifio. 
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OccuPATION OF CaBo DE AGuA.—The Kabila of Quebdana 
urgently implored the protection of Spain against the cruel 
reprisals inflicted on them by the Roghi, for having protected 
the Imperial Mehalla. General Marina, therefore, assured ot 
the moral support of the Kabila, occupied Cabo de Agua, 12th 
March, 1908. 

In order to complete the work of pacification in Quebdana, 
two noteworthy expeditions, besides frequent military excur- 
sions, were undertaken. On 20th December, General Marina, 
at the head of a column, marched as far as the villages of 
Lahadara (14 kilometres from La Restinga), and attended by 
a small escort pushed on to the sanctuary of Muley-Ali-Xerif. 
The other expedition was commanded by the unfortunate Lieut.- 
Colonel Alvarez Cabrera, who, on 18th February, 1909, pitched 
his camp in the Zoco-el-Arbaa. 


Tue RirF CampaiGN.—The mineral wealth of the territories 
close to Melilla was under the control of the Roghi, since, as we 
said before, the sovereignty of the Sultan was non-existent. 
Two powerful companies (Compajiia espafiola de las minas del 
Rif, and La Compajiia Norte Africano) were formed to exploit 
the mines bought from the titular Pretender, who, true to his 
promise, protected the undertakings of both companies. 

In October, 1908, the Beni Urriages, of Alhucemas, sacked 
the Spanish mining establishment at Monte Mixan, and the 
miners were obliged to fly in haste to the Alcazaba of Zeluadn, 
whence they proceeded next day to Melilla, with an escort pro- 
vided by the Pretender. The Roghi punished the rebels, and 
work in the mines was resumed on the 13th. But on the 16th 
mining operations were again suspended on account of a revolt 
against the Pretender, which obliged him to retire to the fort 
of Zeluan. On the 5th December, the Pretender set fire to the 
Alcazaba, and marched with his army towards the Muluya, 
leaving all the mining works completely paralyzed. (Muley 
Mahomed was shortly after captured and carried to Fez). 


After an interchange of views with France for the purpose 
of arresting the continued paralysis of French and Spanish 
interests, the Government of Sefior Maura applied to the Sultan 
to authorize and guarantee the further working of the mines. 
Muley Hafid made no answer, exposing thus his powerlessness 
in the Riff. It became therefore necessary to find a substitute 
for the authority of the Sultan, and to provide for the protection 
of European interests, by ia the obligation imposed on 
Spain by the Act of Algeciras. he Spanish Government in 
consequence desired General Marina, for the sake of the national 
prestige, to take measures for the resumption of work on the 
railway connected with the mining companies, and for defending 
the labourers if they were attacked. 

In the beginning of June, 1908, work was resumed on the 
railway. On the 2oth the Moors held a great meeting in the 
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Zoco-el-Arbaa de Zebuya, to discuss the advisability of foment- 
ing disturbances in the Spanish region, but postponed action 
for 20 days, until the Moors, who had gone to Algiers for 
field work, should have returned, and to allow time to gather 
in the harvest. On the goth, a native policeman was disarmed 
and beaten. To punish this outrage, a strong column scoured 
some 50 kilometres of the territory of the Quebdanas. (July 3rd). 

On July_the 1st, El Xaldi preached a Holy War at Mez- 
quita, and the Moors attempted to injure the French railway 
works ; on the 7th, the Moors disaffected to Spain, held another 
meeting, which led to intense excitement; early in the morning 
of the gth, a party of Moors attacked, within six kilometres ot 
the boundary line, the labourers engaged on the Spanish rail- 
way (building a bridge over the Sidi Musa stream). Six were 
killed and one wounded; the remainder escaped in a ballast 
train of the N. African Company, taking refuge in the temporary 
fort of the Hippodrome. This brutal attack was summarily 
chastised, thus beginning the campaign which was so glorious 
for the Spanish arms. 


THE CONVENTION OF MADRID, 1910, is equivalent to the one 
concerted between France and Morocco in Paris. This Con- 
vention is important because, thanks to it, our position on the 
other side of the Mediterranean stands forth as strong as that 
of France as regards Moroccan interests. It is, moreover, a 
brilliant diplomatic triumph for Spain, because the efforts ot 
France during 80 years have been matched by those of Spain 
in the course of only five years. Success has, therefore, crowned 
Spanish diplomacy, and as good Spaniards we must congratu- 
late ourselves on the achievement. The names of the Duke ot 
Almodovar, Perez Caballero, Canalejas and Garcia Prieto will 
live in the memory of all Spaniards, for they have reinstated 
Spain in her historic and geographical rights over Morocco, 
abandoned now for so many years. 





APPENDIX. 

Note 1. The Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. The most important 
article in this Convention was Article II., which reads as follows :— 

‘The Government of the French Republic declare that they have 
no intention of altering the political status of Morocco. 

‘* His Britannic Majesty’s Government, for their part, recognize that 
it appertains to France, more particularly as a Power whose dominions 
are coterminous for a great distance with those of Morocco, to preserve 
order in that country and to provide assistance for the purpose of all 
administrative, economic, financial, and military reforms which it may 
require. 

‘They declare that they will not obstruct the action taken by France 
for this purpose, provided that such action shall leave intact the rights 
which Great Britain, in virtue of Treaties, Conventions, and usage, 
enjoys in Morocco, including the right of coasting trade between the 
ports of Morocco enjoyed by British vessels since 1901.’ 
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Since these articles were published in the Revista Tecnica de 
Infanteria y Caballeria the secret articles of the Declaration of 1904 
between Great Britain and France respecting Egypt and Morocco have 
been published. They are as follows :— 


ARTICLE I. 

In the event of either Government finding themselves constrained, 
by the force of circumstances, to modify their policy in respect to Egypt 
or Morocco, the engagements which they have undertaken towards each 
other by Articles 4, 6, and 7 of the Declaration of to-day’s date would 
remain intact. 

ARTICLE 2. 


His Britannic Majesty’s Government have no present intention of 
proposing to the Powers any changes in the system of the Capitulations, 
or in the judicial organization of Egypt. 

In the event of their considering it desirable to introduce in Egypt 
reforms tending to assimilate the Egyptian legislative system to that in 
force in other civilized countries, the Government of the French Republic 
will not refuse to entertain any such proposals on the understanding 
that his Britannic Majesty’s Government will agree to entertain the 
suggestions that the Government of the French Republic may have to 
make to them with a view of intrducing similar reforms in Morocco. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The two Governments agree that a certain extent of Moorish terri- 
tory adjacent to Melilla, Ceuta, and other présides should, whenever the 
Sultan ceases to exercise authority over it, come within the sphere of influ- 
ence of Spain, and that the administration of the coast from Melilla as far 


as, but not including, the heights on the right bank of the Sebu shall 
be entrusted to Spain. 

Nevertheless, Spain would previously have to give her formal assent 
to the provisions of Articles 4 and 7 of the Declaration of to-day’s date, 
and undertake to carry them out. 

She would also have to undertake not to alienate the whole, or a 
part, of the territories placed under her authority or in her sphere of 
influence. 

ARTICLE 4. 

If Spain, when invited to assent to the provisions of the preceding 
Article, should think proper to decline, the arrangement between France 
and Great Britain, as embodied in the Declaration of to-day’s date, 
would be none the less at once applicable. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Should the consent of the other Powers to the draft Decree mentioned 
in Article 1 of the Declaration of to-day’s date not be obtained, the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic will not oppose the repayment at par of 
the Guaranteed, Privileged, and Unified Debts after the 15th July, 1910. 

In commenting on these articles the Times (November 25th, 1911) 
observes :— 

“The terms of the Declaration itself are, of course, well known. 
The five Articles which are now published for the first time do not add 
very much to them, and were probably not disclosed at the time of 
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signature merely because they referred to possible political developments 
in the two African countries affected. Thus Article 3, the most interesting, 
contemplates thé break-up of the Moroccan Empire and defines the 
territory in that case allotted to Spain; and Article 1 ensures that, what- 
ever other changes take place, three of the Articles of the Declaration— 
those ensuring equal treatment of traders, the neutrality of the Suez 
Canal, and the free passage of the Straits of Gibraltar—shall remain 
unaltered. The assignment to Spain of the coastline from Melilla to 
the Sebu is made conditional on her adhesion to the first and third of 
the Articles just mentioned, and on her promise not to alienate all or 
any of the districts placed under her charge.”’ 





ESPAGNE 











{Redrawn from the Temps.) 


Note 3. Another important document which has been made public 
since these articles were written is the secret Franco-Spanish agreement 
of October 3rd, 1904. The following text is from the translation in 
the Times of November gth, 1911, of the Treaty as published in the 
Matin of November 8th, 1911. 


Tue SPANISH SPHERE OF INFLUENCE IN THE SOUTH OF MOROCCO BY THE 
CONVENTION OF OCTOBER, 1904. 

‘In the Treaty it is provided that the terms shall not be published 
except by common consent of the two contracting Powers, or if by one 
of the Parties only, after a lapse of not less than 15 years; but the 
Matin assumes the responsibility of publishing it in view of the prospect 
that it will shortly be communicated to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies, to which the new Franco-German Agree- 
ment has been referred. 
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‘The Journal des Débats; however, this evening, points out that the 
Convention of October, 1904, was modified upon two occasions—once at 
some period between the Emperor William’s visit to Tangier and the 
Algeciras Conference, and a second time after that Conference. It is 
assumed that the substance of these alterations will likewise be 
communicated. 

‘‘The preamble declares that the Treaty has beén concluded in order 
to fix the extent of the rights and interests which France has in Morocco 
by virtue of her Algerian possessions and Spain by virtue of her posses- 
sions on the coast. In Article 1 Spain expressed her adhesion to the 
Anglo-French Declaration of April 8th, 1904, with regard to Morocco 
and Egypt. 


THE SPANISH NORTHERN SPHERE. 


‘“‘ Article 2 defines the Spanish sphere of influence in Northern 
Morocco as bounded by a line starting from the mouth of the Muluya 
and ascending the valley of the river as far as the crest of the hills 
nearest to the left bank of the Defla; thence, without in any way cutting 
the course of the Muluya, running as directly as possible to the watershed 
between the Muluya and the Inaonen rivers, on the one hand, and Kert, 
on the other; thence westward along the watershed between the basins 
of the Inaonen and Sebu, on the one hand, and the Kert and the 
Wergha, on the other, as far as the most northerly crest of Djebel 
Mulai Buchta. Thence the line is to run north, at a distance of at least 
25 kilometres (153 miles) east of the road from Fez to Alcazar, through 
Wazan as far as the river Bukkos, the valley of which is to be followed 
up to a point about five kilometres (three miles) below the point where 
the above-mentioned road crosses the Bukkos; and thence as directly as 
possible to the Atlantic shore above the Ez Terga Lagoon. 

‘The effect of this delimitation, as far as the southern boundary is 
concerned, is to include Larache and Alcazar in the Spanish sphere, 
while Wazan and the all-important Taza valley remain in the French 
sphere. 

‘Article 3 provides that in the thus defined Spanish sphere Spain 
shall be free to take action if ‘ the Moroccan State and the Shereefian 
Government were no longer able to exist, or if, owing to the weakness 
of this Government and its continued inability to establish security and 
public order, or for any other reason mutually agreed on, the mainten- 
ance of the status quo should become impossible.’ 


THE SPANISH SPHERE OF INFLUENCE IN THE NORTH OF MOROCCO BY THE 
CONVENTION OF OCTOBER, 1904. 
‘‘The character of this action is defined in Article 2 as being 
similar to that which France is entitled to take by virtue of the Anglo- 
French Agreement. 


TANGIER AND THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. 


‘* By Article g it is separately provided that ‘the town of Tangier 
shall preserve the special character which it derives from the presence 
of the Diplomatic Corps and from its municipal and sanitary institutions.’ 

“‘ By Article 7 of the Anglo-French Declaration with regard to Egypt 
and Morocco, it was provided that, in order to secure the unrestricted 
passage of the Straits of Gibraltar, no fortifications were to be erected 
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on the Moroccan coast between Melilla and the heights which command 
the right bank of the Sebu. Article 14 of the Franco-Spanish Agreement 
defines this zone as beginning 30 kilometres (about 18 miles) south-east 
of Melilla. 

““In view of the Spanish right, acquired from Morocco by the Treaty 
of 1860, of establishing a fishing station at Santa Cruz de Mar Pequefia 
(Ifni), Article 4 provides that this territory shall not extend beyond the 
rivers Tazeronalt and Mesa. 

“‘ Article 5 defines the southern Spanish sphere as the region bounded 
by the Spanish Rio de Oro possession, the eleventh and tenth meridians 
west of Paris, and the watershed between the Dra and the Sus rivers, 
but so as to include the lfni territory already mentioned. 

“‘ This comprises practically the whole of South-western Morocco below 
the Sus valley. 

















{Redrawn from the Temps. ] 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

‘“It is provided that the Articles relating to the various spheres 
shall take effect immediately, but that for a period of 15 years from the 
date of signature Spain shall take no action except after agreement 
with France. France, for her part, will take no action affecting the 
Spanish sphere without informing Spain beforehand, both during the 
15-year period, and afterwards as long as the status quo is maintained. 
But Spain is free to establish herself at Ifni at any moment, provided 
that she comes to an understanding with the Sultan beforehand. None 
of the aforementioned territories are to be ceded to another Power. 
Notice i$ to be mutually given of any military action which the applica- 
tion of Articles 2, 4, and 5 might necessitate, but in no case is the aid 
of a third Power to be invoked. By Article 6, France recognizes Spain’s 
immediate and complete liberty of action in the region between 26 deg. 
and 27.40deg. lat. north and the eleventh meridian west of Paris, which 
was described as being outside Moroccan territory. 

“ Articles 10,11, 12 and 13 provide for reciprocal treatment in 
economic and kindred matters. Finally, Article 15 provides that France 
and Spain may conjointly establish an independent economic régime in 
the event of denunciation of the equal commercial treatment clauses 
of the Anglo-French Agreement.”’ 























THE BOMBARDMENT OF KAGOSHIMA BY 
THE BRITISH FLEET, August, 1863. 


By CoMMANDER T. Oxupa, I.J. Navy. 


[From the Suikosha Kiji (Naval Club Magazine), translated by Lieutenant 
C. H. N. James, R.N.]. 





Introduction. 


WHEN in 1906 H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught came 
to Japan, in obedience to the command of his uncle the King 
of our allied country, he visited the inaccessible place of 
Kagoshima. One of the purposes of his visit was most prob- 
ably to see the scene of the battle which was fought between 
the British Fleet and the Kagoshima Clan in 1863. At that time 
in Japan there was a very powerful party, who, through notions 
of loyalty to the Emperor, desired to drive out of the country 
all foreigners belonging to Europe and America. This faction 
was at the same time in opposition to the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
The Richardson incident was a proof to the foreigners of the 
weakness of the Shogunate, and, moreover, was a lesson to our 
countrymen by which they were enlightened as to the impossi- 
bility of carrying out the policy of expulsion of all foreigners ; 
it showed them also that the only way of becoming a world 
Power was by having a monarchical government, importing the 
good points of European civilization and cultivating friendly 
relations with other nations. 

For the above reasons the battle had a great influence on 
the modern history of Japan, and more especially on that of 
the Japanese Navy; yet, in spite of this, we, although having 
graduated through the middle schools and the Naval Academy, 
have received no instruction concerning this historical event, 
and even at the present time no written accounts are to be 
found. 

In 1906 Admiral Inouye (Naval Councillor to the Emperor) 
went for the purposes of naval investigation to Formosa, calling 
in on the way at Oshima, Okinawa and other islands. The 
writer accompanied the Admiral as A-D-C; before leaving Japan 
the party visited Kagoshima. Here being the scene of the 
battle the writer took the opportunity of begging the Admiral 
to recall to his memory and to describe the events which took 
place. The Admiral very willingly agreed, and introduced 
him to several old inhabitants of Kagoshima who had taken an 
active part in the engagement. Listening to their accounts the 
writer was able to fulfil his long-deferred desire to thoroughly 
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investigate everything concerning the battle; and thinking it 
would be interesting and profitable to his comrades, he has 
published this account in the Naval Magazine. 


The Events which caused the Battle. 


In 1862 the Daimyo of Kagoshima, Shimazu Saburo 
Heisamitsu, went in company with Ohara, the envoy of the 
Shogun, to Yedo; on his return journey at a place called Nama- 
mugi, Musashi, three foreigners, Richardson, Clark, and 
Marshall, crossed the procession, and were immediately cut down 
by the hot-headed Samurai of Shimazu. This event led to the 
British Government opening negotiations with the Shogunate, 
but the Shogun, at that time being much occupied with other 
foreign and domestic affairs, did not immediately reply. 

The British Government seeing no prospect of their claim 
being considered sent the China Squadron to Japan in the 
August of the following year; the Admiral was given authority 
to deal direct with the Daimyo, and was instructed to insist upon 
the punishment of the murderers, and to demand that compen- 
sation should be made to the families of the murdered foreigners. 


THE EVENTS PRECEDING THE ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH 
SQUADRON AT KAGOSHIMA. 


On August 3rd, 1863, the English Minister, Colonel Neale, 
with the interpreters Eusden and Siebold, by the order of the 
British Government, embarked on board the British man-of-war 
** Euryalus,’’ the flagship of Admiral Kuper; the ‘‘ Euryalus,’’ 
in company with the remainder of the British Fleet, left Yoko- 
hama bound for Kagoshima, and arrived at Yama kawa Guchi, 
Kagoshima Bay, on August 7th. At 6 p.m. of the 7th, the 
British Fleet came to an anchorage off Nanatsu-jima (north-east 
of Hirakawa village, Taniyama); whereupon the officials of the 
village boarded the flagship and enquired the object of their 
visit. Their answer was as follows:—‘‘ Our squadron will 
enter Kagoshima harbour to-morrow morning and will present 
a letter from the British Government to the Government of 
Shimazu.”’ 

On receiving this answer the alarm was given everywhere 
by means of rockets and gun signals, and preparation for war 
was diligently carried out both ashore and afloat. Every 
single samurai was longing to show his courage and that 
spirit of bravery which only the men of Kagoshima have, which 
has been fostered by them for 300 years, and to ward off this 
danger to their clan. 

The garrisons of the coast batteries, which were divided 
into six groups, on hearing the alarm ran bravely to their posts. 


The Strength of the British Fleet. 


The British Squadron, which had anchored off Nanatsu- 
jima, weighed anchor at 7 a.m. of the 9th as expected; they 
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took a middle course between Kamiwa and Tempozan battery, 
and proceeding at slow speed anchored in single line 1,200 
yards from the shore in 20 fathoms in Kinko Bay; the flagship 
‘‘ Euryalus ’’ was in the centre of the line. 

The strength of the British fleet was as follows :— 

Name of Ship. Guns. H.P. Comp. Captain’s Name. 

** Euryalus ”’ 46 400 600 Joslin (Captain). 


‘* Perseus ”’ 21 400 245  Borlesse (Lieut.). 
‘* Pearl” 17 200 172 Kingston (Lieut.). 
** Argus ”’ 6 200 170 Moore (Lieut.). 

‘* Racehorse ”’ 4 200 103 (Lieut.). 

** Coquette ”’ 4 100 78 Alexander (Lieut.). 
** Havoc ”’ 3 60 50 Poole (Lieut.). 


The Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Kuper, the Min- 
ister, Colonel Neale, the interpreters, Eusden and Siebold were 
on board the ‘“‘ Euryalus.’’ The interpreters, MacDonald, 
Willis, Satow (late Minister to Japan) and Goweritch (?), were 
embarked on board the other ships of the squadron; there was 
also a Japanese pilot on board one of the ships. 


The Preparations of the Satsuma Clan. 


On August 8th, on hearing the alarm of the invasion of 
the British Fleet, all the garrisons of the batteries and other 
forces went to their posts; provisions and ammunition were 
served out as prearranged in the orders for Preparation for 
Battle. 

The Kagoshima Headquarters were in the Sengeki Temple 
at Nishida, provision depdts were at the Daijoin Temple, Hari- 
machi, Futeshoji at Ikegami machi, and at the Ryuseein Temple 
at Kusamuda. The depét for men and horses was at Kusamuda 
machi; the General in command was Kawakami Tatsue, and 
under him were the commanders of the batteries, the Daimyo’s 
minister was Komatsu Tatewaki; Okubo Ichizo (afterwards 
assassinated when he was a Cabinet Minister) was the officer 
in immediate attendance on the Daimyo; Orita Heihachi, Ijichi 
Masuharu (afterwards Viscount Ijichi) and Oyama Tsunayoshi 
(brother of present Field-Marshal Prince Oyama) were coun- 
cillors, and on the staff of the General as advisers. 

1Ito Shirozaemon (now Admiral of the Fleet, ‘‘ Yalo’’ Ito) 
was a drummer at Gionzu, Inouye Naohachi (now Admiral 
Viscount Inouye) was one of the gun’s crews at Okikojima 
Battery, Togo Heihachiro (now Admiral of the Fleet Count 
Togo) was a soldier in the General’s brigade. Saigo Kichin- 
osuke Takamori (the Great Saigo) at this time was an exile in 
Oki Erabujima. 





1 The present Field-Marshal, Prince Oyama, also took part in the # 
battle in a subordinate position. 
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The Coast Batteries of Kagoshima. 


The defences of Kagoshima had been improved after the 
European plan during Nariaki’s time, and batteries had been 
built at important points along the shore. Shimadzu Tadayoshi 
had afterwards added further improvements until there were 
altogether 87 guns. 


Tempozan: 8 siege guns, 2 field guns, 2 mortars. 
Daimonguchi : 3 siege guns, I mortar. 

Shinhato: 11 siege guns, 3 field guns, 3 mortars. 
Benten Hato: 7 siege guns, 2 field guns, 4 mortars. 
Gionza: 7 siege guns, 7 mortars. 

Sakurajima Hakamogoshi: 4 siege guns. 
Sakurajima Torijima: 2 field guns. 

Sakurajima Akamizu: 5 siege guns, I mortar. 

Oki Kojima (a): 4 siege guns, 1 mortar. 

Oki Kojima (b): 5 siege guns, 1 mortar. 


In addition to the above there was a battery of four guns 
at Yamakawa, the shore defences thus consisting of 87 guns. 
The floating defence was commanded by Nino Toneri. The 
main and minor castles were garrisoned by the General’s 
brigade, which did not take part in the battle. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE BRITISH ADMIRAL AND 
THE DAIMYO. 


On the arrival of the British Fleet at Kinko Bay, Shimazu 
Tadayoshi despatched the War Councillors Orita Heihachi and - 
Ijichi Masaharu to the flagship to ask the purpose of the visit. 
The Minister, Colonel Neale, the interpreters and other officers 
met the envoys and presented the official letter, demanding at 
the same time an answer within 24 hours, and Colonel Neale 
also said ‘‘ If I do not receive an answer within 24 hours I will 
act as I think circumstances demand.’’ His appearance and 
manner of speech while saying this were most determined. 


The envoy, of course,. knew in his heart that undoubtedly 
the Prince Shimazu would not accept the claim; but feigning 
ignorance of his master’s intentions said, ‘‘ As the Daimyo is 
now at the hot springs of Kirishima and communication with 
him will take several days, I am afraid that your desire cannot 
be complied with.’’ Having said this the envoy. left the ship. 
The demands contained in the official letter were as follows :— 
That—({1) The principal criminals who murdered Richardson 
and injured the ladies and gentlemen who accompanied him 
should be immediately tried in the presence of the British 
Admiral and executed. (2) Compensation of £26,000 sterling 
should be paid to be divided amongst the family of the mur- 
dered and those injured. The Envoy, on returning, reported 
the above tothe Daimyo. The next day the Daimyo despatched 
a letter to the Minister asking him and the Admiral to come 
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ashore on the morning of the roth to open a conference in the 
Foreigners Reception Hall. 


The Demonstration of the British Fleet. 


The Daimyo, considering the demands both to be unjust 
and unreasonable, preferred to fight sooner than to accede. 
He repeatedly asked the Minister and others to come ashore; 
but the Minister, knowing the hot-tempered men of Satsuma, 
and thinking that the matter could not be settled by negotiations, 
prudently remained on board. He requested the Admiral to 
prepare for action, and that Captain Joslin and Commander 
Wilmot should reconnoitre and survey the coast. 

On the roth the Daimyo despatched the same envoys to the 
flagship to explain the object of them (Colonel Neale, etc.) 
coming ashore and to press them to do so. But the Minister 
would not agree, and moreover, made a great demonstration 
to impress the envoys. 


The Stratagem of the Samurai of Satsuma. 


Thereupon the Samurai became excited and furious; some, 
among them Narahara Shigeru (afterwards Baron Narahara), 
Kaieda Nobuyoshi (afterwards Viscount Kaieda) and others, 
consulted together and decided upon this stratagem. 

As a forlorn hope 73 desperate men were to go off in boats 
disguising themselves as tradesmen and taking with them in 
the boats eggs and vegetables as if for sale; they were to divide 
themselves into seven parties, each party going in one boat, 
and each boat to go alongside one British ship respectively. 
When on board they were at a given signal previously arranged 
to all simultaneously draw their swords and slay the British 
officers and men. 

Thereupon the coast batteries were to open fire; thus forts 
and boarding parties working together the British ships would 
be captured. 

This plan was enthusiastically welcomed by these desperate 
Samurai. 

Seventy-three men put off in seven boats, but the British 
ships, except the ‘‘ Euryalus,”’ suspecting them, refused to allow 
them on board. The ‘‘ Euryalus”’ allowed a few men to come 
on board, but these few were so closely watched they could do 
nothing. 


The Commencement of the Battle. 


On the afternoon of the roth the wind was easterly and 
there were signs of an approaching storm. 

The British Fleet shifted berth to the offing of Koikemura, 
Sakura Jima, and anchored in 21 fathoms 1,000 yards from the 
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coast. On the 11th, as was expected, the wind blew harder 
and the waves were high. The British Fleet struck their top- 
masts and cleared for action. 

The Daimyo again sent a letter asking the Minister to come 
ashore, but he refused; it looked as if the moment of battle 
had arrived. 

The Daimyo prohibited any rash action on the part of his 
hot-tempered Samurai, and ordered them not to commence the 
battle until the order was given. On the 12th the weather was 
exceptionally bad, heavy rain fell, and from the Kagoshima 
shore only two ships were seen, the others could not be sighted. 
Previously to this the steamers ‘‘ Tenyu,’’ Hakubo,’’ and 
‘* Seiyo,’’ which belonged to the Daimyo of Satsuma, had 
taken shelter off Shigetomi, about eight miles from the British 
Fleet. 

But at 10 a.m. five British ships came up and captured these 
ships. . The Kagoshima Samurai hearing that this had hap- 
pened broke into a state of violent excitement and wished to 
commence firing. That afternoon the Daimyo, despatching 
several messengers to the forts, finally gave the order to com- 
mence. On getting this order the Tempozan fort first opened 
fire, then the Hakamagoshi fort attacked the fleet with a plung- 
ing fire; then all the other batteries, the men shouting the 
battle cry, fought furiously. 

Thus it was not the British Squadron which took the initia- 
tive, but the Japanese. 

The British fleet was taken by surprise, but did their best 
under the circumstances. The weather became worse, the air 
was misty and a heavy sea running. On shore men and horses 
were running hither and thither, while the inhabitants had fled 
to a safe place. Everywhere there was excitement, but especi- 
ally on board the ‘‘Perseus,’’ who being fired at suddenly by 
the Hakamagoshi battery, had no time to weigh, so she, in 
much confusion, slipped her cables and left her anchors; then 
came into battle formation with the remainder. 

The Japanese Samurai laughingly watched her do that. 

Previous to all this, the Minister, thinking that it would be 
impossible to receive compensation through negotiating, decided 
to hold the captured ships as a bond for the amount of the 
compensation which he had demanded. 

The tonnage of these ships was 1,600, and their cost was 
3,500 dollars each. 

This was his intention, but before it could be carried out 
the forts commenced firing. 

The fleet not yet being in battle formation withdrew out of 
range of the guns, then formed single line ahead ; the captured 
ships were burnt, their crews put on shore at Sakura Jima, except 
their captains, who were kept prisoners. 

The fleet then returned the fire of the Gionzu battery, then 
turning 16 points engaged the Tempozan battery ; then, turning 
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to the north, bombarded the batteries while passing, this move- 
ment was repeated three times until 4 p.m. 


The Battle. 


At first the British Fleet thinking that they could silence 
the Gionzu battery attacked that battery specially. But the 
*“ Racehorse ’’ grounding on a shoal just off the battery listed 
over to port and was unable to move; the Gionzu battery took 
advantage of this and concentrated its fire on her. 

One shot struck the main mast, another pierced the side 
near the waterline. 

The fort itself also was hit by many projectiles; as 
nearly all the guns were put out of action, the guns’ crews laid 
down on the ground, not to escape the hail of shot, but, thinking 
that the bluejackets of the ‘‘ Racehorse ’’ would land and storm 
the fort, they intended to remain hidden and then suddenly 
rush out and slay the Englishmen. 

But the British bluejackets did not land; the ‘‘ Racehorse ”’ 
being towed out of danger by one of-her consorts, who came 
to her rescue. 

That day from noon to 4 p.m., the battle was fought 
desperately by both sides. During the hottest time of the 
battle wind and rain made the sighting of the guns very diffi- 
cult, in spite of this the Satsuma guns made very good shooting. 

The British lost 63 officers and men; the flagship ‘* Eurya- 
lus ’’ was struck by a 10-in. projectile, which entered through 
a gun port, and then burst in the main deck, a second hit her 
side, a third one destroyed a boat on the booms. 

Captain Joslin and Commander Wilmot were killed. 

The casualties of the ‘‘ Euryalus’’ were 50 per cent., her 
hull was so severely damaged that she was unable to continue 
the engagement and left the line. Whereupon the remainder 
of the fleet retired to the anchorage off Koike. 

The casualties of the Satsuma force were only one man 
killed and six wounded. 


The Casualties of both Sides. 


The Japanese: Gionzu Fort had one man killed and six 
wounded (amongst the latter were the General Kawakami 
Tatsue and Inouye Naohachi (now Admiral Viscount Inouye). 

The British: The squadron had 13 men killed and 50 
wounded. 

Name of Ship. Killed. Wounded. 


** Euryalus ”’ 10 21 
** Pearl ”’ oO 
** Perseus ”’ I 
‘* Pegasus ”’ ) 
** Racehorse ”’ oO 
** Coquette ”’ 2 
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The Finale of the Battle. 


During the last part of the battle, fire, caused by the 
enemy’s shells, broke out in the Uemachi district of Kagoshima ; 
500 houses were burnt, the principal buildings which were 
burnt were the school, iron foundry and five large temples; 
three Loochoo junks which were lying close to the shore were 
also burnt. 

On the 13th at noon the wind and rain gradually ceased, 
on account of this the British Fleet commenced to withdraw, 
and forming in single line ahead withdrew southwards, firing 
at the forts in passing. 

Daimonguchi and Tempozan returned the fire, but the 
British Fleet only exchanged shots with the Torijima and Oki 
Kojima Forts, the fleet afterwards anchored off Nanatsujima, 
and during the night repaired the damage sustained. At noon 
next day the squadron weighed anchor and retired in the . 
direction of Yamakawa. One of the ships was so severely 
damaged that she again stopped off Konejima and made further 
repairs; on the 16th she was towed away by another ship. It 
was reported that this ship, which was so severely damaged, 
was the flagship ‘‘ Euryalus.’’ 


Submarine Mines. 
On the night of August 11th, when hostilities seemed im- 


minent, Shimazu Tadayoshi ordered three submarine mines 
to be dropped in the channel between Okikojima and Moezaki; 
the idea was to blow up the enemy’s ships when they were 
retiring. But luckily for the British Squadron, when they 
did retire, they took the channel between Tempozan and Kozu 
and so missed the mines. 


Remarks of Admiral Inouye. 


The following is Admiral Inouye’s account of the battle :— 

‘‘ When the battle was fought, I was only 17 years old; 
my post of duty was one of the gun’s crews at Oki Kojima Fort, 
which was the fort furthest away from Kagoshima. 

‘‘ When the alarm of the invasion of the British Fleet 
sounded, every man belonging to the gun’s crews rushed to 
his post. I myself ran to Maihama beach, hastily embarked 
in a small boat, and so went to Oki Kojima Fort. 

‘** As I was the first man at this post, the commander of the 
fort gave me a word of praise, and well do I remember how 
pleased my youthful feelings were. 

‘* T recollect that each man’s equipment consisted of ‘ momo- 
hiki’ (long trousers tight round the calves), a haori (jacket), 
and a kind of haversack. 

‘‘The Japanese guns were, of course, muzzle loaders, and 
some of the shot were very curious, they were called ‘ Yaki- 
dama’ (lit. ‘ burnt shot,’ i.e., red hot shot), these ‘ Yakidama ’ 
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were first heated in a furnace close by and then placed 
in the gun; to prevent the powder immediately exploding on 
the projectile being placed in the gun, green grass was placed 
between the powder and the projectile. Even now I remember 
how dreadfully dangerous it was. 

‘“* My duty was No. 2 of the gun, and I inserted the primer, 
standing at the left side of the gun. 

** When the fight was at its hottest, one of the enemy’s pro- 
jectiles struck the muzzle of the gun and burst; a splinter struck 
me tearing a piece of flesh from my thigh. I fainted and be- 
came insensible. 

** After a while, when I came to, I found that I had fallen 
on my right side, my long sword had fallen off and my short 
sword was bent like a sickle. 

“ Just at this time the British concentrated their fire on my 
fort and the shot fell like hail. 

““ The guns were all damaged and the guns’ crews for a 
moment took shelter behind an embankment. A comrade 
came to my assistance, but I could scarcely stand, blood was 
pouring down my legs and I felt great pain; but I, myself, 
kept my spirit high. 

‘“‘T retired to the lower ground to the eastward, where m 
wound was washed with ‘‘shochu”’ (spirits), and medicated‘ 
plaster was put in the hole as was the usual custom. Then I 
was carried to my home in Kagoshima. My father joyfully 
greeted my glorious wound, but was still more delighted when 
he heard my voice in answer to his greeting. After ten days 
I was practically recovered, and found lying in bed very tire- 
some. About this time the bodies of some dead Englishmen 
drifted ashore; hearing this, I wanted to go and see them, but 
the doctor forbade me. My wound was quite healed after a 
month; as I was only a boy and only took. part as one of the 
gun’s crews, I look back on the battle as a dream. I have 
no idea of the general state of the action and the effects on 
both sides. But my impressions were this: The squadron was 
very magnificent; a war vessel is indeed a brave object. In 
them men can enter all the seas, navigate the world, and dis- 
play their country’s power and glory, when the circumstances 
demand, just like the British Squadron. Therefore, unless 
this country has these important engines of war, and it must 
be as soon as possible, every day’s delay means a great deal; 
we cannot be independent amongst the world Powers. I felt 
all this so much that I decided to enter the Navy and devote 
the whole of my life to its service.”’ 











A PLEA FOR CO-ORDINATION OF EFFORT ON 
I. -MILITARY HORSE BREEDING. 
Il.—TERRITORIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


By Major E. U. BrapsripGe, 4th Batt. Lancashire Fusiliers. 





I.—THE BREEDING OF MILITARY HORSES. 


IN the first report of the proceedings of the Development 
Commissioners, dated March, 1911, it is laid down as the third 
principle governing the Commissioners’ procedure, that they 
should co-ordinate the overlapping activities of different 
Government Departments. In this connection it seems 
desirable to draw attention to the rural industry of light horse 
breeding, as an example of how much co-ordination of official 
effort still remains to be effected and at the same time suggest 
a method of effecting it. 

Three Departments of State could each achieve their indi- 
vidual object and at the same time work in concert to a common 
end, if it were made a condition that horse breeders who use 
Government facilities should put every suitable horse so bred at 
the disposal of the Territorial Army. 


Since the inauguration of the Territorial Force, the War 
Department has expended annually about £250,000 in hiring 
horses for drill and training of Territorial mounted units. At 
the present time there is no realisable asset to show for this 
expenditure. The Board of Agriculture spend large sums of 
public money to encourage horse breeding under a scheme by 
which the funds, centrally administered by the Board, are dis- 
bursed locally by County Committees. The Development 
Commission themselves grant further sums for the same object ; 
all three departments thus overlap. 


Military horses must be available on mobilization. It is 
not a remunerative industry to breed the light military horse. 
Cheap and effective motor traction will make it even more unre- 
munerative in the future. It is therefore necessary that this 
industry should be fostered by the co-ordinated effort of the 
Government Departments concerned—all working in unison. 
At present the paths of activity of the War Office and the Board 
of Agriculture in this matter proceed on parallel lines and so 
never meet, the paths are strewn with the nation’s gold, and 
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are intersected intermittently by the equally golden track of the 
Development Commission. 

The procedure now in force is, shortly, as follows :— 

The War Office grant to Territorial Associations 45 per 
horse per annual training for the hire of the number of animals 
required to horse each mounted unit. In addition to this, about 
41 per annum per horse is allowed out of which horses are hired 
for a few hours weekly for drills in the non-training period. 
Recently army votes have been still further charged with the 
payment of so large a sum as £4 per annum per horse which 
is paid to owners as a retaining fee for first-class artillery horses 
for the Expeditionary Force. The Board of Agriculture scheme 
is to give premiums for the stallions judged to be the best of 
their class—to place likely foal-getting mares with farmers—to 
supervize and assist, through County Committees, the breeding 
operations, and sale of the progeny. The rdle of the Develop- 
ment Commission is, chiefly, to bridge the financial gaps of the 
scheme with golden bridges. 


The point of the existing scheme that should be emphasized 
is, that when a half-bred mare is served by a premium stallion 
the custodian of the mare is entitled to the progeny, subject to 
the proviso that he gives the County Committee the first refusal 
of purchase. If the mare served is not the property of the 
Board of Agriculture, the owner of the dam is, of course, entitled 
to the resulting foal. 


I suggest that the large annual outlay of the War Office 
could be wholly or partly capitalized with the object of purchas- 
ing for the Government the four year old progeny of the 
premium stallions or the selected mares. The animals thus 
purchased could be left with the custodians (or owners of the 
mares) or placed with other farmers for work on the land, on 
the condition that the horses were surrendered for the 15 days’ 
annual training. 


Shortly stated, the finance of the scheme seems to be—to 
capitalize most of the annual expenditure of the three depart- 
ments and use the money for the common purpose of all, and 
so reduce the outlay of each, e.g., given that the progeny of a 
premium stallion out of a half-bred mare is worth, at four years 
old, say £35; that sum represents the present grant of £5 
per annum for seven years. At the end of seven years the 
animal is eleven years old—the Territorial Force has had seven 
years’ work out of him at £5 per annum—his remaining sale 
value would create a fund for continuing the scheme and cover 
any casualties, and allow for great elasticity in the price that 
could be originally paid for any likely young horse showing 
particular promise. The value of the four year old would have 
to be assessed by the County Committee, so that if the owner 
could satisfy the Committee that he had been offered a price 
beyond the scope of the Government rate, that rate could be 
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raised, or the horse be allowed to be sold to the highest 
bidder. There are, of course, many combinations and 
permutations of the stated years and values, and within limits 
all are financially sound. 

It will be noticed that the scheme of purchasing the four 
year old progeny of premium stallions cannot come into opera- 
tion for three of four years from its inception, but a beginning 
could be made\at once by buying numbers of the right stamp 
of animal (chiefly mares) and putting them on farms under the 
supervision, and for the use of, the County Territorial Associa- 
tion. 
It may be as well to mention one variation :—If it is not 
considered possible or advisable to acquire the full number of 
horses required by the Territorial Force, half the number could 
be bought and they could go through two £5 trainings per 
annum. The custodian might be given a proportion of this 
extra hire. 

The objection that the animals would not be subjected to 
fair usage, not being the property of the user, could be over- 
come :—(a) By giving prizes for the best-conditioned horse; 
(b) penalizing the custodian of an ill-conditioned horse by re- 
moving the animal from his custody ; (c) giving the custodian a 
lien on the animal by which it would become his property, after 
a period of years, for a percentage of the remaining value. This 
concession would be especially valuable in the case of mares 
who could in their turn be used for breeding purposes; (d) 
allowing the custodian to receive a proportion of the enhanced 
value of the animal if it is purchased as an army remount. 


The scheme as thus outlined could be worked in conjunction 
with the Army Remount Department as follows:—All the 
horses having been taken up by the Territorial units, broken and 
trained to go in the ranks; then as many as necessary of the 
best of them, as they arrive at the official military age, could be 
bought by the Remount Department. The custodian again 
could be given a proportion of the difference between the pur- 
chase price at four year old and the remount rate. The Terri- 
torial Force, in the course of the elimination of the unfit and the 
education of the fit, will be qualified to break and train the 
horses. Most of the Yeomanry are so qualified at present. 

The following are some of the advantages that would accrue 
on the adoption of the above method:—Three Government 
Departments would work in unison, each fully using its own 
accredited methods and machinery for the common good. The 
right stamp of light horse would be retained in the country 
and the farmers could count on a certain market. The Terri- 
torial Force would use, year after year, the same trained horses 
instead of having to spend the first week in camp breaking 
dealers’ horses, which are sold in large numbers to go abroad 
at the end of the training. The Remount Department would 
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obtain a vastly increased variety of choice from among the 
right class of trained military horses. 


II.—TERRITORIAL ADMINISTRATION, 


Of late years the bent of the military mind seems to be on 
organizing for war. Perhaps this is just as well, considering 
that our personnel is of the best possible. 

It appears that the multitude of keen councillors on Terri- 
torial Associations who are engaged on interpreting the direc- 
tions of the Secretary of State for War are in danger, by their 
very keenness, of being led away from the original terms of 
their reference. In the beginning H.M. King Edward VII. 
charged the assembled Lords Lieutenant that they were to 
** hand over the forces of their counties to the military authori- 
ties ready for service.’’ In order to do this, it is necessary to 
institute a correct relation between the organizing authority and 
the training authority, i.e., between Associations and _ their 
divisions. 

Like most British Institutions, the various systems of work - 
in Associations have grown up out of individual effort. This 
may produce living work well suited to the locality in which it 
flourishes, but I suggest that the time has now come when these 
local organisms should be organized and grafted on to the 
growth which has its root in the divisional formation. 

It is necessary not to hamper the initiative or curb the 
local patriotism of some Associations; it is equally imperative 
to encourage the flagging energies of others, so that on the 
one hand you may avoid the expenditure of force in the wrong 
direction, and in the other case you may standardize the work 
to the best type. 

The central authority in London in carrying this out would 
be apt to set the standard in too rigid a‘mould. It would thus 
appear that the divisional commander is the best judge of local 
conditions, and best able to point out what are the most. urgent 
necessities of his division. At present he is very much in the 
dark as to the intentions or resources of the Associations which 
administer his troops. 

To carry this argument further on the assumption that it is 
the intention of the Army Council to give Associations much 
more freedom in the expenditure of their grants; and given that 
this intention is wise (as it undoubtedly is), it may therefore 
be said that Associations whose intentions are good, whose 
resources are large, and whose work is successful, would resent 
the guidance of the divisional commander, and equally the 
Association whose intentions are also good, but whose resources 
have not been husbanded, and whose work is not up to the 
standard, could not be standardized by any effort of the officer 
commanding the division. 
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This is a fallacious argument, because the good Association 
would appreciate the encouragement of their initiative by the 
immediate commander of their troops, and their strong local 
patriotism would enable them to more easily accept the sugges- 
tions of the General Officer in command of the formation 
manned by the men of their own province. On the other hand, 
the flagging energies of the ‘‘bad’’ Associations have, prac- 
tically without exception, occurred through the lack of interest 
of their members, induced by the too close supervision of the 
central authority in London. 

May I support my argument by giving concrete cases of 
my own observation :— 

(a) I was present at the meeting of the Association of a 
great city ; a member, a man of distinction in the financial world, 
made an indignant speech protesting against the waste of his 
time by discussing the War Office Regulations on the ‘‘ expen- 
diture of £5.’’ 1 suggest that the presence at the meetings of 
the divisional commander or his staff officer, and the assurance 
of either of them that the expenditure was necessary would have 
* saved the exasperation of a valuable supporter of the Force. 


(b) A master of hounds of a provincial county and chair- 
man of a committee of the County Association expressed an 
increasing lack of enthusiasm due to the too binding Regula- 
tions of the War Office. The enthusiasm of the last-mentioned 
gentleman will not revive unless he is informed of the fruition 
of his labours by the officer who commands the troops admin- 
istered by his Association. 

(c) The Association of a commercial port were short of 
recruits. No efforts of their own were effective—the divisional 
commander personally assisted with notable success. Under 
the present system the General Officer commanding might have 
justifiably said the Association alone is responsible for recruiting. 


The point I wish to make is: in the Regular Army the 
right principle is accepted that training and administration 
should not be separated, yet in the Territorial Force they are 
divorced. The one resides with the brigade and divisional 
commander, the other ekes out a precarious existence between 
the War Office and the County Association. The divisional 
commander, of course, is given an officer of the Quartermaster- 
General’s branch of the staff for administrative purposes, but here 
is where the vital difference occurs between Regular and Terri- 
torial administration. Under the Regular system the same 
method which is employed in peace is expanded in war. Under 
the Territorial system the officer whose duty it is to command 
the division in war has practically no control over the provision 
of the war outfit of that division. 

It is the peace training that suffers most under existing con- 
ditions, because, to deserve success, good training must be sus- 
tained by good administration, but under the conditions which 
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apply at the moment, the divisional staff responsible for the first 
do not work in concert with the Association who are responsible 
for the second. 

This argument may be continued indefinitely, but the theme 
is only destructive criticism ; it remains, therefore, to construct a 
theory which in application will produce the desired result. 

The solution of the problem is the appointment of an officer 
in charge of administration on the staff of Territorial divisions 
whose duties would be :— 

(a) To assimilate the varying methods of the Associations 
connected with his division—this is work which at present is 
crying out to be done. Associations are now working in com- 
partments—excellent methods introduced by the high adminis- 
trative ability of members of one Association are unknown in 
the next county, or, in the divisional office—t.e., one Association 
may have adopted an idea to facilitate the purchase of mobiliza- 
tion stores, but it would be invidious if this Association were to 
suggest to the next County the adoption of the same idea; the 
staff officer could make the idea his own, and the suggestion 
would then be made acceptable as coming from the divisional 
commander. Again, some Associations, acting quite within 
the Regulations, have found means to ameliorate the conditions 
of service of the permanent staff—in the next County it may be 
found that the lot of the permanent staff of other units of the 
same division is not so easy. This state of affairs is unknown 
both at the War Office and at the divisional office—thus a staff 
officer in touch with both these offices and with Associations 
is the only person who can correct this dangerous state of 
affairs. ; 

(b) To save correspondence: There are over go Associa- 
tions which write to the War Office an average of, say, two 
letters a week; it is impossible for the limited staff in Whitehall 
to deal promptly with such a number of different questions; 
the effect is that valuable members of County Associations 
become impatient and lose interest; often it happens that neigh- 
bouring Counties of the same division ask the same question 
of the War Office. The onus of settling nine-tenths of the 
questions would fall on the officer in charge of the administration. 
Associations should be given more independence within the 
limitations of their annual grants—this is entirely in accordance 
with the decentralizing trend of modern administration. An 
Association is as much a department of the State as a County 
Council on whom of late has devolved such duties as control of 
police, paupers, education, etc. The direct control of Parlia- 
ment is amply safeguarded by the financial system, and with 
this the staff officer would have no power to interfere save to 
simplify its cumbrous working. 

(c) To Save Waste of Money on Unremunerative Ser- 
vices: Under this heading I quote the following actual cases 
as an example of the usefulness of an administrative staff officer : 
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—A mounted brigade commander, writing direct to an Associa- 
tion urges the provision of the latest rifle bucket. The infantry 
brigade commander is equally direct and insistent on the neces- 
sity of the adoption of web equipment for his brigade. The 
Association cannot afford both at once. It may be, that if this 
question comes to a vote at an Association meeting, the infantry 
officers may outvote the Yeomanry leaders. How much better 
it would be if the Association were in possession of the views 
of the divisional commander, expressed at the meeting by his 
staff officer. 

In this connection it may be said that the divisional com- 
mander can, under the existing organization, be present at a 
Territorial Association meeting, or that brigade commanders 
can approach Associations through the division, but that is 
just the crux of the whole question. The only staff officer who 
can deal with these subjects is the deputy assistant-adjutant and 
quartermaster-general. It is well known that he is fully engaged 
on what may be called legitimate administrative questions, 
but between Territorial and Regular organization there is this 
difference—blazoned across the shield—the activities of the 
Associations intervene right across the direct succession between 
the Army Council and the division, and under the Territorial 
scheme there is, as yet, no one whose duty it is to tie these 
two in the bond of wedlock; legitimise the Association and 
regularize its admission to the divisional family council. 


In conclusion, it is suggested that if an officer in charge ot 
administration is appointed, he must be an officer well acquainted 
with the method of work of Associations, familiar with the 
financial system as applied to Associations, one whose training 
in the Regular Army is undeniable, and though of the military 
caste, he should be in sympathy with the civilian point of view 
on military matters. 

-Such officers would be acceptable to the divisional com- 
mander and to the Associations—they would confirm the work 
of good Associations—know exactly where to look for the cause 
of. failure in ‘‘ bad’’ Associations—assist the training of the 
division by guiding the administration on the lines of latest 
military thought—disseminate among individual Associations 
the best points of all—save an infinite amount of correspondence 
—effect great economy—and focus the energies of all Associa- 
tions on to the one object, which is the efficiency of the division. 












THE BEST POSSIBLE As APPLIED TO THE 
TERRITORIAL INFANTRY FORCE. 


By ‘‘ FoOTSLOGGER.”’ 





THESE notes are made on the assumption that the existing 
regulations as to number of drills, qualifications, etc., are suff- 
cient to turn out a Territorial soldier able to do what would be 
required of him on the outbreak of war. 

Accepting such regulations, the question arises, how can 
the best use be made of them, and the first step would seem to 
be to put a finger on weaknesses? It is suggested that some 
of the weaknesses and their amelioration are as follows :— 


(1) OrFicers.—The whole of the training of the Territorial 
Force must depend entirely upon the ability to train of the 
company officer. At present the young officer has to put in a 
month’s course at a depét, where he learns barrack-square work 
and little else. This work the young officer can learn at his 
own drill hall under the adjutant and permanent staff, even 
supposing his own company commander cannot teach it him. 

It is suggested that this month would be better utilized 
if the officer were attached to a Regular company for a month’s 
company training. He can learn squad drill at home, but 
under the present system he has to evolve all ideas on company 
training from his inner consciousness. It may be argued that 
the adjutant can remedy this; in my experience this is not so, 
the adjutant has too much other work during training. 


(2) ALLOCATION OF TIME DURING CamMp.—Considering the 
short time at one’s disposal and the enormous field of work to 
be covered, it is suggested that the elements well learnt will 
form a sounder basis for further training on the outbreak of 
war than a smattering of every department of the infantry 
soldier’s trade. This means that practically the whole 15 days 
of camp should be allotted to company training, if possible 
carried out on the company officer’s time-table after submission 
daily to the Orderly Room. Field days may be good for the 
officer, but only undo much that has been done in the case of 
the men. It is always a case of ‘‘ push on,’’ and what is the 
good of battalion training for an untrained company ? 


(3) RecruITING.—This is a very weak spot at present. 
There is only one way to recruit and that is through the men. 
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A company officer can keep his company more or iess full by 
steady and unceasing pressure on his men. 

Booms and other abnormal means are useless. The flow 
of recruits must be steady and unfluctuating. 

(4) Musxetry.—The number of rounds fired by the average 
trained man is not sufficient to keep a man in practice, much 
less to teach him anything. He must therefore learn as much 
as he can before he arrives at the dignity of being a ‘‘ trained 
man.’’ He learns his squad and company drill much more 
quickly in his company than in a recruit squad, and plenty of 
time that is now taken up in vain repetition for the benefit of one 
slow learner could be used for musketry. 

A small amount of extra pay in camp for certain musketry 
qualifications would do more towards improving musketry than 
any amount of tinkering with the musketry course laid down. 

When all is said and done, the company officer is the fons 
et oritgo of all results, good, bad or indifferent, and any officer 
who is not prepared or not able to give up a considerable part 
of his time to his company and to learning his job should get 
out. The Force would then, if there were sufficient good officers 
to be got, be as good as it can be under present regulations; 
if officers cannot be got, then the remedy lies in a direction in 
which | fancy most Territorial officers are looking. 





A SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT OF THE FIELD 
PLOTTER. 


By Major W. R. WALKER, 62nd Punjabis. 





A simple addition to the field plotter as at present in use by field 
artillery might result in'so great a simplification of the methods of laying 
guns in indirect fire that I venture to put it forward for the consideration 
of artillery officers. The addition consists in two movable circular discs, 
each divided into degrees, minutes and seconds from o to 360, at the 
slide ends of the two arms of the plotter. The bearing, at the same time 
and as well as the distance, of the battery from the observing post would 
be taken with a compass and these two discs clamped at that bearing 
to the base scale at the necessary distance apart. Similarly the bearing 
of the target would be taken as well as the distance, and the first arm 
clamped at that bearing on the first disc. Then the other arm would not 
only give the range of the target, but also the direction, read as a 
bearing off the second disc. 

If it were possible to devise gun-sights which would include a compass 
and thus enable a field gun to be laid to a certain bearing, it would be 
a simple matter to lay for direction as is now done for elevation. But 
there is a great obstacle to the inclusion of a compass in the sights in 
the effect of the gun on the magnetic needle. This difficulty should not 
be insuperable as it has been overcome in the case of the ship’s compass. 

However, except in those ideal cases where the guns of a battery can 
all be dressed in line with the observing post, with the director close to 
the guns, and be laid by the battery angle, the bearing obtained with 
this improved plotter could be utilized with advantage even with the 
present sights, obviating the necessity for and use of the director, and 
calculations for displacement. 

Were the aiming point method in use, it would be necessary to set 
up the posts by a compass back angle sufficiently far to the front to 
avoid the attraction of the guns. But it is in the aiming point method 
that the advantage would be apparent. The battery commander at the 
observing point could either himself select the aiming point and find its 
bearing from the guns with the improved plotter, or he could leave its 
selection to the battery leader—obviously a great advantage—who would 
take its bearings with a compass before the guns arrive. The bearings, 
of the target and of the aiming point, from the gun would give the angle 
at which the sights would require to be set, angular corrections being 
made by the table at present in use. In changing targets the advantages 
of the use of the improved plotter would be most apparent. The bearing 
of the new target would be found with the improved plotter as before, and 
the difference between the old and the new bearings would give the altera- 
tion of angle to be made in the sights of each gun while using the same 
aiming point, calculations for double displacement being quite unnecessary. 

The methods proposed seem so simple and easy as compared with 
those at present in use, that it is difficult to believe that they have .not 
been tried and found wanting. If this be the case I crave the indulgence 
of artillery officers. 


4X2 








“REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
ADMIRALTY TO EXAMINE AND CONSIDER THE EVIDENCE 
RELATING TO THE TACTICS EMPLOYED BY NELSON AT 
THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR.” 





A Blue Book was issued on October 2oth—the eve of the 108th 
anniversary of Trafalgar—containing the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Admiralty ‘‘ to examine and consider the evidence relat- 
ing to the tactics employed by Nelson at the Battle.” The work has been 
done by a Committee composed of Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge (Chair- 
man), Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, and Professor C. H. Frith, Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, with Mr. W. G. Perrin (Ad- 
miralty Librarian) as Secretary. The terms of reference were as follows :— 
To examine and consider carefully: (a) The contemporary reports and 
plans of the battle; (b) The models exhibited in Greenwich College and 
the Royal United Service Institution and the plan exhibited in H.M.S. 
** Victory ’’; (c) The literature upon the subject as set forth in an accom- 
panying list. To prepare a diagram showing the approximate positions 
of the ships at the commencement of the action. To state what altera- 
tions are required in the model at Greenwich and the plan in H.M.S. 


“‘ Victory.”” To report the result of their enquiry, giving the reasons in 
detail for the conclusions arrived at. 

Considerations of space preclude the publication in the JOURNAL of 
more than the Report itself and one plan: the notes have been left 
in the former to facilitate reference to the original appendices, etc., in 


the Blue Book. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


In reporting the resuit of our enquiry we have, in order to comply 
fully with the Terms of Reference enclosed in their Lordships’ letter 
C.E. of April 2nd, 1912, appended a track chart and three plans prepared 
by Captain T. H. Tizard, C.B., F.R.S., formerly Assistant Hydrographer 
of the Navy. These plans are, we believe, the first and only plans repre- 
senting any phase of the Battle of Trafalgar which have been exactly 
drawn to scale, and in which the positions assigned to particular ships 
in the British Fleet have been settled in accordance with the evidence 
contained in the logs and journals. On the importance and value of 
Captain Tizard’s work in assisting us to arrive at a conclusion relative 
to the tactics employed by Nelson at Trafalgar, it is unnecessary (to 


enlarge. 

In these plans every British ship, as to the proceedings of which 
contemporary testimony of sufficient authority could be obtained, has becn 
shown. In the case of the “ Revenge,’’ in which there was a conflict 
of evidence, due, perhaps, to a slip of the pen in recording a single figure, 
two alternative positions have been assigned.1 In the case of three other 





1 See Captain Tizard’s Report, p. 87 and plan No. 3. 
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ships, the ‘‘ Defence,’ the ‘‘ Defiance,’”? and the “ Thunderer,’’ no con- 
clusive contemporary evidence is available, and they have for that reason 
been omitted from the plans.1 

As regards the ‘‘ Combined,” or Franco-Spanish Fleet, the diagram 
contained in Colonel Desbriére’s valuable volume on Trafalgar has been 
accepted, and it is followed in the plan which shows the position of the 
British Fleet at noon on October 21st. Colonel Desbriére has collected 
in his book all the relevant contemporary evidence supplied by French 
and Spanish official records concerning the position and movements of 
the Combined Fleet in the hours immediately preceding the battle. This 
evidence he has sifted carefully, and has utilized so judiciously that there 
is little probability of his diagram being improved upon.2 

The first of the three plans which we are submitting shows the 
positions of the British ships named upon it at midnight on October 
1g9th—2oth, 1805. (Here and elsewhere in this Report we use civil time).3 
The second shows the position of the ships named on it at 6 a.m. on 
October 21st, when daylight was sufficiently established to permit the 
Franco-Spanish Fleet to be clearly made out. Each British ship is placed 
in accordance with the courses followed and the run made since midnight 
on October 19th—2oth, as noted in the official journals and logs, and, 
wherever possible, the positions assigned have been checked by compari- 
son with the relative bearing of one ship from another. The third plan 
gives the positions of the British ships named thereon at noon on the 
21st, which is taken as the time when the battle began, because it was 
at that hour that the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ” opened fire. 

As shown in the first plan the British Fleet at midnight on October 
19th—2oth was not in any precise order of formation. The second plan 
shows that this was also the case at 6 a.m. on the morning of October 
21st. Ships which had been on outlying duty approached or rejoined the 
division to which they were assigned, but the grouping of the ships within 
their divisions was irregular.4 Although precise order was not maintained 
the organization of the fleet in two separate divisions was preserved.5 
This irregularity is established by the records in extant logs and journals, 





1 See Captain Tizard’s Report, pp. 68, 81, and plan. 
2 La Campagne Maritime de 1805—Trafalgar. Par E. Desbriére, Paris, 


1907. This Diagram, entitled, ‘‘ Aspect probable du combat de Trafalgar,’’ 


faces p. 170. 

3 For explanation of difference between civil time and nautical time, 
see Appendix I., p. 1. 

4 Five ships of the 27 were outlying in this way. The ‘‘ Colossus,” 
the ‘* Defence,’? and the ‘‘ Mars’’ were on detached service. The 
“Agamemnon ’”’ had lost her main-top-mast. The ‘ Africa’? had parted 
company during the night. 

Nelson’s Private Diary for October 2oth says: ‘‘ Gave the frigates 
instructions for their guidance, and placed ‘ Defence,’ ‘ Colossus,’ and 
‘ Mars’ between me and the frigates.”’ 

5 The terms employed are to be understood in the sense in which the 
later signal-books define them. By Organization is meant “ the distribution 
of the ships of a fleet into divisions and sub-divisions.’’ By Formation 
“the arrangement of ships in a column with reference to each other.’? By 
Order ‘“‘ the whole arangement of a fleet including the nature of the 
column or columns, their formation and disposition."’ 
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confirmed by the reports of observers in the enemy’s fleet, and further 
strengthened by the direct and indirect testimony of the diagrams drawn 
up by officers in both fleets. 

On this point the direct evidence of the enemy is important. The 
sun rose behind the Franco-Spanish Fleet which, in the earlier hours 
of daylight, was in a very favourable position for observing the British. 
Several officers whose rank and quarters or station in their own ships 
gave them exceptional facilities for seeing the British Fleet during those 
hours, officially reported their belief that the British Fleet was not in 
regular order when sighted.1 

The evidence of the British logs and the French reports is indirectly 
confirmed by the great variety in the diagrams drawn by the French and 
Spanish officers present at the battle, with the object of showing what 
they believed to be the positions of the British ships. The discrepancies 
which exist between the diagrams drawn when the date of the battie 
was quite recent, either by British officers present or On their authority, 
point to the same conclusion. Similar discrepancies may be found in the 
statements and the diagrams due to survivors on the British side, which 
were drawn or written down many years after the battle; for, in accord- 
ance with a common characteristic of the reminiscences of veterans, the 
fainter the memory of the main conditions, the greater was the precision 
with which relatively unimportant details were stated or depicted. 

These reasons seem to prove conclusively that the British Fleet was 
not in precise order of formation at the time when the Franco-Spanish 
Fleet was distinctly made out on the morning of October 21st. Unless 
this is recognized, the subsequent proceedings of the British Fleet leading up 
to the battle cannot be understood. 

At 6.10 a.m., according to the log of the ‘‘ Victory,’’2 that is, as soon 
as the light permitted the flags to be distinguished, Nelson made the 
general signal (No. 72) to form the order of sailing in two columns. 





1 Six observers in different parts of the French Fleet describe the 
British Fleet when it was first seen at dawn in the following words :— 

Elie était sans ordre (Rear-Admiral Dumanoir le Pelley: Desbriére, 
Appendix, p. 149). 

Presque sans ordre (Captain Infernet of the ‘‘ Intrépide; ib., p. 206). 

L’ennemi était sans ordre, mais manceuvrait pour se rallier (Captain 
Lucas of the ‘‘ Redoutable ’’; ib., p. 198). 

Elle était sans ordre, formée sur deux pelotons (Captain Bérenger ot 
the “‘ Scipion ’’; ib., p. 155). 

L’ennemi arrivait par pelotons et sans ordre (Captain Mahé of the 
“* Hermione ”’; ib., p. 243). 

Sur la ligne de front par pelotons, les vaisseaux 4 de grandes distances 
les uns des autres et plusieurs beaucoup plus prés de nous, enfin sans 
ordre (Captain Epron of ‘‘ L’Argonaute ’’; ib., p. 249). 

2 App. V., p. 98. The reference is ‘‘ Victory,’’ M. 2, p. 63. 

3“ The Order of Sailing is to be the Order of Battle.—Memorandum, 
October gth, 1805. 

“In the order of sailing on two columns, the van great division is to 
form the starboard column, if the fleet be sailing before the wind, or 
the weathermost column if it be not; and the rear great division is to 
form the other column. The columns are to be one mile-and-a-half, and 
the ships in each column two cables’ length distant from each 
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This signal had been made by him also at 4.10 p.m. on the 19th; 
at 6.46 a.m., after the general recall had been made, and at 10.30 a.m, 
on the 20th. In the circumstances in which it was made on October 
21st, it was rather a re-forming than a forming signal,1 and operated as 
a reminder, especially to ships which had been outlying and were now 
coming in, that the organization in two divisions was to be maintained. 
With the wind as it was, the effect of signal 72 was to place Collingwood’s 
division to the starboard of the van. 

Signal number 76, E.N.E., ‘‘ Bear up and sail large on East-North- 
East course,’? followed very shortly after the signal just mentioned. Ac- 
cording to the log of the ‘‘ Victory’ it was made at 6.13 a.m., and it 
was reported at 6.46 with East as the indicated course.2 

The intention and the effect of this signal have been much decuniel 
and it has been disputed whether the ships bore up ‘‘ in succession ”’ or 
‘‘ together.”? As to the effect there is only one piece of direct contem- 
porary testimony. The log of James Keith, master of the ‘‘ Neptune,” 
says plainly ‘‘ bore up in succession,’ not defining the time very pre- 
cisely, but fixing it as before 6.30 a.m.3 The logs of other ships are silent: 
on the question, but Keith’s entry is supported by the statement of. 
Senhouse : ‘‘ The British Fleet bore up in succession at 6 in the morning.’’4 
Senhouse’s recollections were written many years later, but the agreement 
of two eye-witnesses is of considerable weight when there is no positive 
statement on the other side to set against their assertion.5 

As to the intention, the history of signal 76 can be traced in the Sailing 
Instructions and Signal Books from 1673 to 1816, and supports the con- 
clusion that it meant ‘‘ Bear up in succession.’’6 

As the British Fleet was not regularly formed when the signal was 
made, the practical importance of the disputed point has been exaggerated. 
Those ships which were in station would bear up in succession: those 
which were not, probably bore up together. The two signals mark the 
time when the movement of the British Fleet against the Franco-Spanish 
Fleet began, and the direction which that movement took.? But soon 





other. The columns are to be parallel to each other, every ship 
steering in the wake of the leading ship of her column. The lead ships 
are to bear from each other in the direction of the wind (if the fleet be 
sailing by the wind); but if the fleet be sailing large, the leading ships 
are to be abreast of each other. The Admiral will generally place himself 
ahead of the weathermost column.—Instructions respecting nexg Onders of 
Sailing. No. II.—Signal Book for Ships of War, 1799, p. 127.’ 

1 On each occasion the “ Britannia,’’ ‘‘ Prince,’’ and ‘‘ Dreadnought,’*” 
the three slowest sailers, were told to take station as convenient. 

2 Appendix I., p. 63. 

3 Appendix I., p. 34. 

4 Senhouse ‘* Memorandum.”’ 

5 The argument from the silence of the Logs is well stated by Des- 
briére, pp, 185-6, but he was not aware of the entry in the Log of the 
‘‘ Neptune ’’ which had not been printed when he wrote, nor does he notice 
Senhouse’s statement. 

6 See Appendix V. 

7 In Nelson’s mind, apparently, the two signals were to be construed 
together. In his private diary he inverted their order, writing ‘‘-bore 
away, made the signal for the order of sailing.” 
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after the advance commenced the combined fleet which had been heading 
to the southward changed its course. That fleet, which had been in 
three columns on the starboard tack during October 2oth, formed line of 
battle after dark on that day. The Squadron of Observation under Gravina 
took the head of the line; Villeneuve and the First Division formed the 
centre; Dumanoir and the Second Division brought up the rear. During 
the night the combined fleet, mainly in consequence of this evolution 
executed after dark, fell into some disorder, the faster ships drawing 
towards the head of the line and the slower ones falling astern, but the 
fleet as a whole was not widely scattered. At 7 a.m.1 Villeneuve ordered 
his fleet to get into their stations in the ‘‘ ordre naturel,” i.e., the pre- 
arranged order of battle. The wind at this time was so light in the 
neighbourhood of the allied fleet that the ships found it very difficult 
to execute this order, as they had not sufficient way on to enable them 
to steer. Perceiving, or being informed,2 that the whole British Fleet 
seem to be directed against the rear of the combined fleet, Villeneuve 
signalled to his ships to wear together and to reverse their order. He 
writes as follows: “‘ L’escadre ennemie . . . . me paraissait se diriger en 
masse sur mon arriére-garde, avec le double motif de la combattre avec 
avantage et de couper 4 l’armée combinée la retraite sur Cadix. J’ai 
fait le signal de virer vent arriére tous a4 la fois, et de former la ligne de 
bataille babord amures dans l’ordre renversé; mon seul objet était de 
garantir l’arriére-garde des efforts de la totalité des forces de 1’ennemi.’’3 
This manceuvre was ordered at 8 a.m. and began to take effect about 
8.15 (French time). Its execution placed Gravina and the Squadron of 
Observation in the rear and Dumanoir with the Second Division in the van. 

One result of the manoeuvre was the curve which was the characteris- 
tic feature of the Franco-Spanish line during the battle. ‘‘ It formed,” 
wrote Collingwood, ‘‘a crescent convexing to leeward.’? Some have 
attributed this peculiarity in its structure to defective seamanship. On the 
other hand, the French and some of the Spanish ships which afterwards 
fought at Trafalgar, had been taken to sea as a fleet by Vice-Admiral 
Villeneuve from Corunna and Ferrol—a piece of seamanship creditably 
performed, and in the circumstances much more difficult than wearing 
in open waters, either together or in succession. The lightness and fickle- 
ness of the wind and the operation of wearing are sufficient to account 
for the form which the Franco-Spanish line had assumed three or four 
hours later. As the ships wore together and came to the wind in succes- 
sion on the port tack, the line of necessity had a curve in it. This was 
accentuated by the fact that a little later the wind veered more to the 
west, and ihe speed of the ships was not sufficient to enable the allied 
fleet to get into line ahead before it was attacked. 

After wearing, the Franco-Spanish Fleet continued to move slowly 
ahead at a rate of half a knot, or possibly a little more. Villeneuve 
more than once signalled to his van to make more sail, and as a whole 
the allied line was in continuous motion, though several of the ships were 
hove to for a time. The direction of its course was northerly. 

The effect of Villeneuve’s change of course on Nelson’s dispositions 
is not easy to determine, since the question how the attack would have 





1 French time: that is about 6.30 a.m. by “‘ Victory’s”’ time. 

2See the report of Captain Mahé of the ‘‘ Hermione,’’ Desbriére, 
Appendix, p. 243. 

3 Desbriére, Appendix, p. 129. 
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been conducted if the change had not taken place is a matter of conjecture. 

From seven o’clock Nelson had been under the impression that the 
enemy were in process of changing their course from a southerly one 
leading to the Straits to a northerly one leading back to Cadiz. He 
wrote in his private diary, ‘‘ At seven the enemy wearing in succession ;”’ 
it was the last observation he noted down. This impression was no doubt 
due to the fact that, as already stated, the allies were trying to form the 
‘‘ ordre naturel,’”? and many of the faster ships which would be ahead of 
their stations would have to tack or wear in order to work back to them.1 
Probably this process was still in operation when the actual signal for 
all to wear together was made at eight o’clock (i.e., at 7.30 by 
‘* Victory’s ’’ time). 

The original course laid by Nelson, ‘‘ East-north-east,’”” would have 
taken the British Fleet to the northward of the allied fleet but to wind- 
ward of it. By 6.45 (‘‘ Victory’s” time) the movement to form the 
‘‘ordre naturel ’’ -in the combined fleet, ordered by Villeneuve at 6.30 
(7.30 French time), had begun to manifest itself, and Nelson then prob- 
ably formed the conclusion that the allies were about to run for the 
shelter and moral support of Cadiz. It was about this time that the 
signal was made by him to alter course to ‘‘ East.” 

The fact that the combined fleet had wore became evident in the 
British Fleet generally by 10 a.m. ‘‘ At ten their fleet formed their line, 
and laid their heads to the northward,’’ says Collingwood’s Journal. ‘“‘ At 
ten observed the enemy wearing and coming to the wind on the lar- 
board tack,’? adds the log of the ‘‘ Euryalus.”” And the same time is 
noted in the log of the ‘“‘ Neptune.’’’2 

In one respect Villeneuve’s action facilitated the execution of Nelson’s 
plan. The wearing of the combined fleet when completed produced a 
situation which in essentials was identical with that contemplated in 
the words of Nelson’s Memorandum of October oth. ‘‘ The 12 ships 
composing the enemy’s rear are to be the object of the lee line.’”? The 
British Fleet being to windward had the division of its second in command 
opposite the enemy’s rear division; whilst Nelson’s own division was so 
placed that it could proceed directly to prevent the hostile van from 
interrupting Collingwood’s operations, and could concentrate its attack 
on the enemy’s centre. 

The two divisions of the British Fleet were brought into more regular 
formation while the advance was in progress. ‘‘ At 6.40, bore up and made 
all sail forming in two divisions,’’ says the log of the ‘‘ Spartiate.’? ‘‘ At 
8, observed the British Fleet forming their lines,’? says that of the 
‘‘ Euryalus.’’3 The process of formation was plain to observers in the 
French Fleet a little later, ‘‘A 9 heures,’? says Captain Lucas, of the 
“‘ Redoutable,’”’ ‘‘ ’ennemi se forma sur deux pelotons.’’ ‘ Vers 9 heures 
l’armée ennemie se divisa en deux pelotons,”’ says an officer in the ‘‘Duguay 
Trouin.”? Captain Infernet of the ‘ Intrépide,’’ while less precise as to 
the time of the formation is more detailed as to the manner. “‘ Elle arriva 
sur nous vent arriére, et se forma en faisant sa route en deux pelotons.4 





1 The ‘‘ Redoutable ’’ was then leading and went round to get back 
to her station in the ordre naturel, vide Desbriére, Appendix, pp. 197, 108. 
2 Appendix I., pp. 3, 24, 34. 
3 Appendix I., pp. 24, 53. 
4 Desbritre, Appendix, pp. 162, 198, 206. 
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Other French observers preferred to use the word ‘‘colonne’’ in 
describing what they saw; some employ it in speaking of the early stages 
of the formation as if it were equivalent to ‘‘ peloton,’’ others in speaking 
of the later stages, and as representing a formation rather more definite 
in outline. 

‘“Vu leur armée déployer en deux colonnes,’’ says the Captain of the 
‘“‘ Themis ”’ frigate.1 No less than three observers speak of an intermediate 
stage, in which the British fleet from being in three columns developed into 
two, and they place this concentration between 10 and 11. ‘A 10 h. 3,”’ 
says Lieutenant Philibert, who was stationed in the ‘‘ Algésiras,’’ and there- 
fore in a good position for observing the advance, “ l’armée anglaise, qui 
arrivait toujours sur le notre sous toutes voiles possibles, et qui paraissait 
étre formée en trois colonnes menagant le centre, l’avant et l’arriére-garde 
de notre ligne, se réunit en deux colonnes, se dirigeant seulement l’une 
sur le centre et l’autre sur l’arriére-garde.’”’2 Two other officers speaking 
of the formation of the British Fleet rather later use the phrase “ligne de 
convoi ;’’ Captain Prigny, Villeneuve’s chief of the staff, speaking of about 
half-past eleven describes it as ‘‘ toujours partagée en deux divisions et 
rangée sur deux lignes de convoi.’”” He repeats again, “‘ l’apparence qu’avait 
leur ordre ne peut guére étre défini autrement que par le titre de ligne 
de convoi, les vaisseaux n’étant pas 4 des distances égales et réguliérement 
dans les eaux les uns des autres.’’ Captain Villemadrin of the (French) 
“‘ Swiftsure,’’ referring also to the last period of the advance says, 
‘Pendant tout ce temps l’armée anglaise paraissant avoir plus de vent 
que nous, nous avait beaucoup approché et s’avancait sous toutes voiles, 
bonnettes hautes et basses, sur deux lignes de convoi, les vaisseaux a trois 
ponts en téte.’’5 

British officers employ a similar variety of terms in describing the 
advance of the fleet. Eight only of the Logs of the vessels engaged men- 
tion the order of the fleet.4 Collingwood’s Journal, and the Logs of the 
“‘ Britannia,” ‘‘ Mars ”’ and “‘ Sirius ’’ speak of two columns; the ‘‘ Ajax ” 
and the ‘‘ Spartiate ’’ speak of two ‘‘ divisions,’’ the ‘‘ Euryalus ”’ and the 
‘“‘ Orion ”’ of two lines. ‘‘ We bore down upon the enemy in two columns,” 
‘““we kept going down in two columns,’’ say Captain Harvey, of the 
“‘ Téméraire,’? and Captain Moorsom, of the ‘‘ Revenge.’’5 ‘* Column ”’ 
is, as a rule, the term used in the majority of British official reports and 
private letters. 

Employed in its technical sense, ‘‘column’”’ at that time signified 
“line ahead,’’ as the Instructions and the other evidence prove.6 But 
like other technical terms it was not always used, even by officers, in the 
strict and special sense, and while some used it as a synonym for ‘ divi- 
sion,”” others used it as a synonym for “line.” Allowing for this lack 
of precision in the use of technical terms, the impression contemporary 
documents produce is that the formation of the columns resembled a 
line ahead more nearly than any other formation.? And this impression 





1 Desbriére, Appendix, p. 276. 

2 Desbriére, Appendix, pp. 227, 233, 263-4. 

3 Desbriére, Appendix, pp. 140, 143, 247. 

4 Captain Tizard’s Report, pp. 79, 80. 

5 ‘* Logs of the Great Sea-Fights ” (N.R.S.), ii., 225, 242; cf. p. 323. 

6 See note 3 on p. 1506. 

7 “The British Fleet. . . . continued in the order of sailing of two 
columns in a line ahead until the attack,’’ Senhouse ‘‘ Memorandum.’’ 
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is strengthened by the French accounts, which as we have seen note 
the gradual development of the British Fleet from a mass into groups 
and from groups into columns in which the ships were in something like 
line ahead, and illustrate the process by diagrams which leave no doubt 
of their meaning. 

Ships of a fleet not in regular order—some being nearly or exactly in 
station and others a long way out of station—when running on a new 
course with a wind fair but variable in force and, within certain limits, 
in direction, could only get into prescribed formation if the leaders of 
lines or columns shortened sail to allow consorts astern to come up. The 
evidence that the leaders did not do so is conclusive. In the endeavour 
which was made to get as quickly as possible to the enemy’s lines,! it 
was necessary to carry a crowd of sail; and, so far as the Logs refer to 
it, they show that the ships during the forenoon set their studding sails.2 
Ships under practically the same sail, and steering an identical or nearly 
identical course, progressed through the water in accordance with their 
individual rate of sailing as affected by form of hull, load-immersion. trim, 
or foulness of bottom. Some inevitably dropped astern if the others did 
not shorten sail to wait for them. This helps to account for the late hour 
at which several ships got into action at Trafalgar. 

The irregularity in the formation of the two columns necessarily re- 
sulted from the disparity between the speed of the different vessels and 
the difference in their positions when the advance began. It is visible in 
the diagrams drawn by French officers to elucidate their accounts of the 
battle. But the two divisions were not during the latter part of the 
advance in the same formation, though they might seem so when viewed 
trom the French Fleet. The difference in their formation resulted from 
the difference in the tasks assigned to them by Nelson. 

The functions of the two divisions were thus defined in Nelson’s 
Memorandum of October gth :— 

‘““The 12 ships composing . . . the enemy’s rear are to be the 
object of attack of the lee line, unless otherwise directed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”’ 

‘‘ The remainder of the enemy’s fleet are to be left to the management 
of the Commander-in-Chief, who will endavour to take care that the 
movements of the Second in Command are as little interrupted as possible.”’ 

In this Memorandum Nelson emphatically stated that Collingwood 
was free to make the tactical dispositions he thought best in order to 
carry out his commander’s plan. 

‘‘ The Second in Command will, after my intentions are made known 
to him, have the entire direction of his line to make the attack upon 
the enemy and to follow up the blow until they are captured or destroyed. 


‘The entire management of the lee line, after the intentions of the 
Commander-in-Chief are signified, is intended to be left to the judgment 
of the admiral commanding that line.’ 





1 Nelson’s 1803 Memorandum. “If two fleets are willing to fight, but 
little manoeuvring is necessary, the less the better. A day is soon lost 
in that business.’? Clarke and McArthur, ii. 427; ‘‘ Fighting Instructions ”’ 
(N.R.S.), p. 314. 

2 The ‘ Victory ’’ set her studding sails at 6 a.m., and apparently 
the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ did so about the same time. Most of the other 
ships set theirs about 8 a.m. 
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In issuing this order Nelson was in effect extending the scope of the 
first standing Instruction respecting the Orders of Sailing.1 


The precise moment when this extended independence of the Second 

in Command was to begin is not very clearly stated. The meaning of 
the phrase ‘‘ after the intentions of the Commander-in-Chief are signified ”’ 
is obscure. 
- There are three cases in which during the approach signals were made 
by the Commander-in-Chief to ships forming part of the lee division. At 
7.20 signals were made from the ‘‘ Victory ’’ to the ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Prince’’ to take station as convenient. These ships were out of 
station and heavy sailers, and the signals authorized them to get into 
the positions which they could m:ost conveniently reach. A quarter of 
an hour earlier Nelson had made the same signal to the “ Britannia,” 
a ship in his own division. 


At 9.5 the Commander-in-Chief signalled to Collingwood, ‘‘ If ‘ Ton- 
nant’ cannot close, order other ships between,’’ whereupon Collingwood 
ordered ‘‘ Tonnant ”’ and ‘ Belleisle ’? to change places in the line. This 
emphasized the principle of divisional independence since the order was 
not made directly to the ships but conveyed through the Divisional Com- 
mander. 

Signals were also made by the ‘‘ Victory ”’ to the ‘‘ Mars ”’; at 9.41 to 
take station astern of the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,’’ and at 9.49 and 10.10 
to head the larboard column. The grant of divisional independence did not 
then, or would it now, involve abandonment by the Commander-in-Chief 
of his right to give any order or direction that seemed to him proper 
at the moment. 

Collingwood assumed in accordance with the general power given 
by Instruction No. 1 and the special authority conferred hy the Memor- 
andum the entire direction of his own line from a very early stage in the 
advance. He changed the formation of his division from an irregular line 
ahead to an irregular line of bearing. In his journal he writes, ‘‘ made 
the signal for the Lee Division to form the larboard line of bearing and 
to make more sail,’’2 not fixing the hour precisely, but mentioning it just 
after he has mentioned the wearing of the Franco-Spanish Fleet.3 The 
two signals referred to, numbers 42 and 88, were made at 8.50 according 
to the log of the ‘‘ Victory,’’ and this is confirmed by the logs of the 





1 Each flag officer to regulate the squadron or division under his com- 
mand, without waiting for a signal from the Admiral. 

When the fleet is formed in any order of sailing, each flag officer 
is to attend to the conduct of the squadron or division under his directions, 
and if it be too far from, or too near to any other squadron or division, 
or be in any other way out of its station, he is to make such signals as 
may be requisite for correcting the error he observes, without waiting for 
any signal from the Admiral.—Instructions respecting the Orders of Sailing, 
No. I.: Signal Book for the Ships of War, 1799, p. 127. 

2 The line ordered to be formed was not intended to be technically the 
larboard line of bearing but a line of bearing. At 9.30 the compass bearing 
indicated to the ‘‘ Belleisle’’ was S.W. 


3 Appendix I., p. 3. 
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‘“Temeraire ’? and the ‘‘ Defence.’! They were made, therefore, about 
two hours after the signals by which Nelson ordered the advance to begin.? 

The ‘object of this signal was to bring the Lee Division into a line 
nearly parallel with that portion of the enemy’s fleet which Collingwood 
was charged to attack. The concavity in the Franco-Spanish line caused 
by wearing had placed Gravina’s squadron in such a position that the 
manoeuvre now ordered would practically produce this result.3 A line of 
bearing was never completely formed because Collingwood, instead of 
shortening sail himself to permit it, merely directed particular ships in 
his division (as for instance, the ‘‘ Dreadnought,’ the ‘‘ Belleisle ”’ and 
the ‘‘ Revenge ”’) to make more sail. But if some of the ships were too far 
behind to reach their proper positions then, most of them succeeded in 
doing so by the time the attack was delivered. j 

This is shown first of all by Captain Tizard’s plan Number 3, and, 
secondly, by the fact that six of the 15 ships forming the Lee Division 
were engaged within about twenty minutes after the ‘“‘ Royal Sovereign,”’ 
viz., ‘‘ Belléisle,”? ‘‘ Mars,’? “ Tonnant,’’ ‘‘ Bellerophon,’’ ‘‘ Colossus ’’ and 
‘* Achille.”? It is confirmed by the picture-diagram made by Escaiio, 
Chief of the Staff to Admiral Gravina, whose flagship the ‘‘ Principe de 
Asturias ’’ was in the tail of the rear division; and by the diagram drawn 
by Captain Epron of the ‘‘ Argonaute,’? who was also in the portion of 
the Franco-Spanish Fleet attacked by the Lee Division. 

That division was ordered to ‘‘ cut through, beginning from the twelfth 
ship frem the enemy’s rear.’’ Collingwood stated in his despatch that 
he had cut off 12 of the enemy’s ships. If the list of the French and 
Spanish ships with the stations assigned to them in the line be accepted, 
it will be found that he cut off 15. A glance at Colonel Desbriére’s dia 
gram explains this discrepancy. Three of these allied ships were to the 
leeward of their line and could not have been clearly seen by Collingwood, 
or, if visible, could not have been distinguished from the frigates and 
small craft. The plan drawn by Captain Tizard, representing the British 
Fleet at noon on October 21st, 1805, shows the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ”’ in 
a position to penetrate the hostile line ahead of the twelfth ship actually 
in the line counting from the rear and to engage the ‘‘ Santa Ana,’’ 
which she did. As the other ships in Collingwood’s division came up 
they proceeded to make these 12 ships the object of their attack, breaking 
through the line at all parts. 

Twenty-five minutes after the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign’’ commenced the 
action Nelson’s division engaged. Unlike the Lee Division it had retained 
the formation it assumed in the early part of the advance, that is, the 
form of a somewhat irregular line ahead. But, according to Captain 
Tizard’s memorandum and plan, the ‘‘ Orion,” which was the eighth ship 
in the weather column, was ‘‘ apparently the first vessel in Nelson’s line 
that did not follow immediately after him.”’ ‘ The lee line were in much 
more open order than ours,’’ wrote Captain Codrington of the ‘‘ Orion ”’ 





1 Appendix I., pp. 17, 56; Appendix V., p. 100. 

2 Signal 50 recorded as given by the ‘“‘ Royal Sovereign ” at 8.45 was 
probably a mistake, annulled by Signal 42. 

3 “ The structure of their line was new; it formed a crescent convexing 
to leeward; so that in leading down to their centre, I had both their van 
and rear abaft the beam before the fire opened.”” Collingwood’s Despatch, 
October 22nd. 
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on October 30th. ‘* Our line pressed so much upon each other as to 
be obliged to go bow and quarter instead of a-head.! This probably refers 
to the last stage of the advance, and may be illustrated by Nelson’s signal 
to the ‘* Téméraire.”’ 

Nelson’s reason for maintaining this formation was the nature of the 
task he had set himself. He had undertaken to take care that the move- 
ments of his Second in Command were as little interrupted as possible. 
For that purpose it was desirable to keep his division in the most flexible 
formation so that he might be able to prevent the van of the enemy from 
coming to the support of the centre or the rear. It also enabled him to 
threaten the van of the enemy’s line while concealing his intention of 
attacking its centre. 

The mean direction of Nelson’s course from 6.46 to noon on October 
21st was E. by N. 

It threatened the van of the combined fleet, rather than the centre. 
‘* Still standing for the enemy’s van” is the entry in the Logs of the 
Master of the ‘* Victory.”” No definite time is added, but the entry refers 
to the period immediately preceding Collingwood’s attack. 

At 11.50, according to the same authority,2 20 minutes after the enemy 

began firing upon the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,”’ ‘‘ the enemy began firing upon 
us.”’ 
The reports of the leading ships in Rear-Admiral Dumanoir’s division 
confirm this statement. The five leading ships of the allied van were, 
taken in order, the ‘‘ Neptuno,” “ Scipion,’’ ‘‘ Intrépide,’’ ‘*‘ Formidable ”’ 
and ‘‘ Duguay Trouin.”” There is no report from the captain of the 
‘‘ Neptuno.” The journal of Captain Berrenger, of the ‘‘ Scipion,”’ says: 
‘“‘A midi 35 le ‘ Formidable’ a commencé son feu, et moi un instant 
aprés, sur un des vaisseaux 4 trois ponts de téte de la colonne du Nord 
qui se dirigeait sur le centre de notre avant-garde. Une cannonade eut 
lieu environ 25 4 30 minutes.’’ Captain Infernet of the ‘‘ Intrépide ’’ says 
vaguely, *‘ l’avant garde avait un peu tiré dés le commencement du combat, 
mais de loin, ce qui nous fit cesser le feu’’ and gives no details of this 
incident in the battle. Rear-Admiral Dumanoir, whose flag was hoisted 
in the ‘‘ Formidable,” the fourth ship in the line, says that the ‘*‘ Colonne 
du Nord ayant a sa téte trois vaisseaux 4 trois ponts, se dirigeait sur le 
centre de notre avant-garde....A midi 4 la colonne ennemie du 
Nord engagea avec notre avant-garde (que je commandais) ; une cannonade 
eut lieu pendant 40 minutes, mais |’ennemi, trouvant probablement notre 
ligne trop serrée, laissa venir sur tribord et fit couper au centre, en arriére 
de notre amiral.’’5 

Rigodit, enseigne de Vaisseau of the ‘‘ Duguay Trouin,’’ says, 
“ L’avant-garde essuya le premier feu de la colonne du Nord vers midi et 
aprés quelques bordées échangées 4 une assez grande distance avec les 
vaisseaux gui la composaient, nous nous trouv4mes hors de portée.”’ 

The duration of this cannonade, which Codrington terms ‘a feint 
of attacking the van,’’ was much shorter than Dumanoir alleges, as the 
evidence of his subordinates shows. 

‘* At 11.50 the enemy began firing upon us, and at four minutes past 
twelve opened our larboard guns at the enemy’s — says the private 


— ——— ne Se 


1 Memoir of the Life od ‘Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, vol. I., p. 64. 
2 i.., at 12.10 corrected time. 
5 Desbriére, Appendix, pp. 155, 206, 150, 163. 
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Log of the Master of the “ Victory.’ ‘‘ Opened our fire on the enemy’s 
van in passing down their line,’”? runs another version of the entry. 

Nelson, it is clear, bore a little to port,1 and then bore up to star- 
board, and passed down the line almost immediately after the enemy’s 
van opened fire upon him, and did not reply to their fire till after his 
turn to starboard. 

Lieutenant Conor of the ‘‘ Héros,’’ which was the eighth or ninth 
ship in the French line, describes in great detail this incident. ‘‘ Deux 
vaisseaux a trois ponts vinrent en larguant sur nous, nous cannoner (ils appar- 
tenaient au peloton avant); on leur riposta avec vivacité, Ces deux vais- 
seaux prirent lentement:tribord amures, tandis que les autres vaisseaux 
du méme peloton, se conservant 4 nos mémes amures (babord) menagaient 
notre avant-garde ....A41h. 10, un de ces deux vaisseaux a trois ponts 
nous battait par la [hanche] du vent. A 1 h. 3, il coupa la ligne derriére 
nous, tandis que l’autre la coupait en arriére de la ‘‘ Sma Trinidad,’’ en 
tenant tous les deux les amures a tribord; ce fut dans ce moment que 
les -dix autres vaisseaux du méme peloton avant prirent aussi tribord 
amures pour se réunir et renforcer le peloton d’arriére qui avait attaqué 
notre centre en coupant sur divers points.’’2 

The second three-decker referred to was the ‘ Téméraire.” Her 
Master’s Log says: ‘‘ At 18 minutes past noon the enemy began to fire; 
at 25 minutes past noon the ‘ Victory ’ opened her fire. Immediately put 
our helm a-port to steer clear of the ‘ Victory,’ and opened our fire on 
the ‘ Santissima Trinidad ’ and two ships ahead of -her, when the action 
became general.’’ 

Nelson entered the enemy’s line astern of the ‘‘ Bucentaure,’’ Admiral 
Villeneuve’s flagship, which was not far from its exact centre, while the 
enemy’s van continued to stand on and was for some time out of action. 

‘“The Commander-in-Chief,’? says Collingwood, broke through the 
enemy’s line “‘ about the tenth ship from the van.’3 Thediagram 
given by Colonel Desbriére makes the ‘‘ Bucentaure ’’ the twelfth ship, 
but the ‘ Rayo” and the ‘‘ San Augustin”? were so far to the leeward 
that Collingwood may not have seen them, or may purposely have omitted 
them from his computation. 

At the last moment, and while the head of Nelson’s column was under 
fire, a slight deployment took place. According to the evidence of the 
French and Spanish ships attacked, the ‘ Victory,’? the ‘ Téméraire,” 
and the ‘‘ Neptune,’”? were almost abreast of each other, the ‘* Victory ”’ 
being somewhat ahead of the other two, with the ‘‘ Téméraire ”’ to star- 
board and the ‘‘ Neptune’’ to port.4 -The ‘‘ Conqueror ’’ and ‘‘ Levia- 
than ’’? were close behind, and both to port. 


1 See the Logs of the ‘‘ Victory ’’ and the ‘‘ Orion,’’ App. I., pp. 40, 63. 

2 Desbriére, Appendix, p. 168. 

3 Collingwood’s Despatch, October 22nd. 

4 See Captain Prigny’s second diagram (Desbriére, p. 186), and the 
report of Captain Uriarte of the ‘‘ Santissima Trinidad.’’ ‘‘ El navio 
‘Victory’... . formando con el ‘ Téméraire’ y el ‘Neptune’ de tres 
puentes, una linea casi paralela de la que formaban en aquella parte el 
‘ Bucentaure’... . por su proa del ‘ Trinidad’... . y por la de este el 
Heros ’’ (ib., Appendix, p. 365). 

Colonel Desbriére in saying ‘‘la ligne de file se transforma au moment 
de l’engagement en un ordre semi-déployé sur un front de quatre ou cing 
vaisseaux ’’ (p. 228), seems a little to over-state the case. It was rather 
a front of three ships. 
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This completes the statement of the tactical proceedings of Nelson’s 
fleet on October 21st, 1805, bringing the narrative down to the commence- 
ment of the action in compliance with the directions given to us. 

The evidence on which we have based our conclusions we classify as 
follows :— 

We regard the Log Books of the various vessels engaged as the most 
trustworthy authority for the movements which led up to the battle. The 
facts they contain were noted and written down at the time by compe- 
tent observers. The Logs vary very much in fulness; some record details 
which others omit, and there are occasional errors, but in the essential 
._ facts they confirm each other. Unluckily the Log of the “‘ Royal Sovereign ” 

is missing, owing to the fact that the Master of that ship was killed in 
the battle, but we have been able to recover several Logs hitherto un- 
published. These, together with those previously known, we have printed 
in the Appendix without modernization or correction. 

Next in importance we place. the official report of the Admiral who 
succeeded to the command. Owing to the death of Nelson we are deprived 
of the authoritative evidence of the intentions and acts of the Commander- 
in-Chief which his own narrative would have afforded. We regard the 
despatch of Vice-Admiral Collingwood as an accurate account of events, 
although it omits to give the detailed statement of the movements of the 
fleet which would have prevented subsequent controversy. 

The journals and letters of officers present come next in value. Those 
of captains or of officers whose station allowed them to see what was 
going on around them are more valuable than those of junior officers 
whose station in action allowed them to see little, if anything, of the 


general movements of the contending fleet or even of their own ships. 
Narratives written by officers some years after the battle have less 

value as evidence; their authority depends to a great extent on the position 

the writer held at the time, and the facilities his station gave him for 


observing what took place. In such reminiscences, moreover, what the 
writer observed himself is frequently blended with information derived from 
others. 

There are in existence many ‘‘ plans” of Trafalgar, counting only 
those made shortly after the battle. Some were drawn up by or under 
the supervision of officers whose rank and positions enabled them to 
see something more than the movements of their own ships. But these 
‘‘ plans ’* cannot do more than show the situation of the fleet at a given 
moment; nor was it possible for anyone present in the action, however 
wide a view of the surrounding scene his station allowed him to take, 
to see anything like the whole of either fleet. Hence a ‘‘ plan” often 
shows correctly the condition of the part of the fleet in which its author 
was situated, while it is of much less value for that of other parts. 

The plans in general have an additional defect which seriously dimin- 
ishes their value. They are not drawn to scale, and consequently they 
give a very inaccurate view of the relative positions of fleets and ships 
even at the moment when they profess to represent them. Most of them, 
therefore, are diagrams rather than plans, that is, drawn with the object 
of serving as explanations of some accompanying narrative, or intended 
to furnish a general notion of some phase of the operations, rather than 
to represent the precise position of the ships indicated. Their conventional 
character is often disclosed by the regularity of the lines of the British 
Fleet and the precision of the curve of the Franco-Spanish line. 
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The evidence supplied by French and Spanish accounts of the battle 
may be classed in the same way. The journals and the reports of the 
captains and other officers of the French Fleet are fuller and more de- 
tailed than any similar documents written by Lnglish officers. They vary 
in value because some of them were written by junior officers who 
succeeded to command in consequence of the death of their superiors, and 
had not the facilities for observation which the original commanders of 
their ships possessed. It should also be noted that the reports of the two 
admirals and those of some of the captains are intended to vindicate their 
conduct during the action, not merely to relate events. The diagrams 
which accompany some of the reports have the merit that they attempt 
to represent successive stages of the battle, not merely one particular 
moment; and for the particular portions of the fleet in which their authors 
were stationed they possess undoubted value. 

On the whole we regard these journals, reports and diagrams as 
furnishing trustworthy evidence as to the general character of the British 
advance rather than its precise formation, and as giving a very valuable 
account of the commencement of the engagement. 








A SUMMARY OF THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
GREEK NAVY DURING THE BALKAN 
WAR OF 1912—13. 


(From Official Greek Sources.) 





On October 1st, the Balkan States mobilized, and Turkey ordered a 
general mobilization in her Asiatic and European provinces. 

Eleven Turkish Government transports (capable of transporting 31,000 
men in all) commenced from October 1oth to transport a contingent of 
about 5,000 men daily. 


GREEK NAVAL MEASURES FOR RETARDING TURKISH MOBILIZATION.— 
Although war was not yet declared, the approaches of Smyrna were watched 
from October 1st by the ships of the Greek Navy, in order to prevent the 
transport by sea of the Smyrna Army Corps to European territory. The 
Bulgarian General Staff repeatedly submitted requests in the above sense 
to the Greek Government, and the latter hastened to comply with them, 
in view of the importance of any delay in Turkish concentration. As a 
result, owing to the insufficiency of rolling stock on the Anatolian railways, 
the Smyrna Army Corps took 31 days to reach Thrace, and arrived 
there too late to take part in the battle of Kirk Kilisse. The corps in 
question would have been transported in one week, instead of 31 days, if 
it had been able to go by sea, and the latter route would have been 
available to the Turks but for the action of the Greek Navy, as there 
was at the time an armistice between Turkey and Italy, which resulted 
in a final peace three days before the declaration of war by the Balkan 
States. 
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On October 17th the Bulgarian and Servian representatives in Constanti- 
nople were handed their passports. On October 18th war was declared by 
the Greek Minister at Constantinople. 


DEFENCE OF TuRKISH Coast.—The Italian War and the threats of 
attack against Smyrna and the Dardanelles had caused the Turkish coast 
defence personnel to be kept up to a high standard of training in gunnery 
and battle practice for nearly all the previous year. Moreover, Turkey had 
laid in a considerable supply of automatic contact mines with which she 
defended the narrow passages of the Dardanelles, Smyrna and Salonica, 
thus adding greatly to the strength of these important points. As regards 
the armament of the forts the position at the outbreak of war was as 
follows :— : 


Entrance to the Dardanelles, 24 large calibre guns. 

Dardanelles district, 76 large calibre guns. 

Salonica, six large, 12 medium, and 14 small calibre guns. 

Smyrna, seven large calibre guns, four 15-cm. quick-firers, and 12 
howitzers. 

Prevesa, seven large and ten medium calibre guns, the latter in the 
interior of the Ambracie Gulf. 


These various gulfs and ports were guarded by electric observation 
mines and by automatic contact mines. 

Any fleet which attempted to force the Dardanelles would have risked 
finding its retreat to the Aegean Sea cut off by lines of contact mines 
laid behind it by steamers specially prepared for this purpose. 


TurkisH Navy.—The Turkish Navy, which, according to all rules 
ought to have attempted to dispute the mastery of the Aegean Sea with 
the Allies, had been trained for three years by an English mission com- 
prising an Admiral and five instructors. They had caused it to make as 
much progress as was possible within such a short time. 

Quite recently the Turkish Navy had obtained new pattern torpedoes, 
explosive shells, and had completed its ammunition. British and German 
engineers had put the Turkish vessels in thorough repair, so that the 
Navy was in good condition as regards matériel. Over too gunners, who 
had been trained by systematic firing exercises, were available to man 
the Turkish naval guns; this was the chief work of the British mission. 
The torpedo destroyers were well armed; their crews had been trained 
since 1909 by German chief stokers and engineers, who only left the Turkish 
service after the declaration of the Italian War. 

As regards personnel, the officers under the ancient regime had 
remained too long without any naval training, and the British officers 
encountered considerable difficulties before they could get a practical system 
of instruction adopted. Their training aimed at enabling the staff to utilize 
their war appliances without any profound knowledge of technical details. 
Some 54 officers were sent to England to be trained in technical branches 
of the naval art. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the greater portion 
of the Turkish officers had not had time to acquire such a standard of 
seamanship as would enable them to carry out a prolonged naval action 
in.an intelligent and active manner, and to benefit by the superiority of 
their matérie! over that of Greece. 

Ivonclads: ‘* Barbarossa,’’ 11,000 tons; ‘‘ Torgout,’’ 11,000 tons; 
‘* Messoudie,’’ 11,000 tons; ‘‘ Assari Tefik,’’ 5,000 tons; ‘* Fetibulen,’’ 
2,800 tons; ‘‘ Mouinzaber,’’ 2,400 tons. 
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Protected Cruisers : ‘‘ Medjidie,”’ 3,400 tons; ‘‘ Hamidieh,’’ 3,800 tons. 

Torpedo Destroyers: ‘‘ Palenkideria,’’ 1,000 tons; “ Peiki-Sefket,’’ 
goo tons; “ Berkisatviet,’’ goo tons; four ‘‘ Schichau’s,’”” 720 tons; four 
“* Creusot’s,’’ 305 tons; ‘‘ Berkefsam,’’ 280 tons. 

Torpedo-Boats: Four ‘‘ Ansaldo’s,’’ 150 tons; four ** Creusot’s,’’ 95 
tons. 

Ten transports of 51,000 tons, recently purchased, and 15 modern 
gunboats of 200-600 tons. 

These vessels carried sixty-four 45-cm. torpedo tubes firing torpedoes - 
with a charge of 100 kilogrammes. 

Such was the Navy with which Turkey expected, it was said, to 
oppose the Greek Navy at the beginning of the war; their Navy had 
been completely armed since the beginning of the war with Italy; it had 
employed its leisure in practising gunnery in the neighbourhood of the 
Dardanelles, where it was kept blockaded by the Italian Navy, but in a 
state of constant vigilance. 


GREEK NavaL Forces.—Greece has always tried to obtain naval 
superiority rather by the quality than by the quantity of her matériel and 
personnel. Confident in being able to gain absolute mastery of the Aegean 
Sea, she never thought of defending her coast by batteries and forts. 
Nevertheless, she had recently purchased a considerable number of coast 
defence mines. 


For the Balkan War the Greek Naval forces were distributed in the 
following manner :— 

AEGEAN SEA: Admiral Coundouriotis. 

Cruisers: ‘‘ Averoff,’’ 10,100 tons; ‘‘ Psara,’’ 5,000 tons; ‘‘ Hydra,”’ 
5,000 tons; ‘‘ Spetsai,’’ 5,000 tons. 

Torpedo Destroyers: Four ‘“‘ Laird’s,’’ 1,100 tons; four ‘* Vulcan’s,”’ 
400 tons; four “‘ Yarrow’s,’’ 360 tons; two ‘‘ Schichau’s,’’ 720 tons. 

Torpedo-Boats : Five ‘‘ Vulcan’s,’’ 85 tons. 

Submersible: ‘‘ Delphine,’’ 400 tons. 

Three colliers, one ammunition transport, one hospital ship, one mine- 
laying ship, two tank ships. 

Ionian SEA: Commander Damianos. 

Four gunboats, 450 tons; two gunboats, 650 tons; three gunboats, 
60 tons. 

Auxiliary Cruiser Division: Commander Damianos—‘ Sfacterie,”’’ 
‘* Nicali,’’ ‘*‘ Themistocle,’’ ‘‘ Macedoine,’’ ‘‘ Esperie.’’ 

Sixty Greek merchantmen requisitioned by the Government on the 
declaration of mobilization, capable of transporting a total of 120,000 men, 
were in readiness on October 2nd to transport the mobilized troops, and to 
carry out the various transport missions in connection with a war, the 
theatre of operations of which extended from the Aegean to the Ionian Seas. 


CONCENTRATION OF THE FLEETS.—The majority of the Greek men of war 
had been carrying out manceuvres in the Ionian Sea, and were recalled 
to the Salamina Arsenal on October sth. They then completed their supply 
of ammunition, coal and everything required for a campaign. The reserve 
units were armed. Nine tlasses of sailors were called out and were used 
mostly for arming auxiliary war vessels, for making up the crews of the 
squadron, and for forming three special landing battalions. 
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On September roth, the submersible ‘‘ Delphine ’’ arrived at Pirzeus, 
having come from Toulon without stopping. On October 3rd the Aegean 
Squadron was ready for sea. On the 4th the Ionian Sea Division started 
for Prevesa. On the 8th the four torpedo destroyers purchased in England 
arrived at the Pirzus. On the 12th the transport ‘‘ Macedonia ’’ arrived 
at the Pirzus with ammunition for the four torpedo destroyers, which she 
took on board in America. On the 28th the two torpedo destroyers 
‘* Schichau ’’ joined the Aegean Squadron. 


Naval Operations. 


TurkisH Navy.—At the declaration of hostilities, the greater portion of 
the Turkish Navy was in the Straits; it remained there until November 5, 
on which date it attempted to come out into the Aegean Sea. Two torpedo- 
boats and two gunboats were in the gulf of Prevesa. The ‘‘ Fetibulen,”’ 
2,800 tons, was at Salonica; the ‘‘ Mouinzaber ’’ in the port of Smyrna, 
inside the jetties; and a gunboat was in the port of Aivali. 


Greek Navy.—On October 5th the Greek Aegean Squadron started 
towards Lemnos, which was essential as a revictualling port and formed 
an excellent naval base, being only 35 miles from the Dardanelles, while 
its roadstead of Mudros is one of the best in the Aegean Sea. 

Here the squadron landed one company of marines and a special 
landing battalion ; these at once started for Castro, the capital of the island, 
the garrison of which surrendered on the evening of October 8th after a 
brief exchange of shots. 

The next step was the installation at Mudros of a provisional arsenal 
for repairs. Meanwhile, the torpedo destroyer flotilla, based on 
Tenedos, had been persistently examining all merchant ships bound for the 
Straits. 

Among the captures may be mentioned: three colliers intended for the 
Turkish Navy; one vessel chartered by the Turkish Government for trans- 
porting Mussulmans from the Islands to Constantinople; a ship with mili- 
tary supplies; and a ship with a cargo of locomotives. After the first 
fortnight it was impossible to find captains who would undertake to 
transport war material to Constantinople, and Turkey was forced to rely 
solely on railway communication, via Constanza, at prices which were often 
prohibitive. The 180 field guns purchased in Germany, which were to be 
supplied by the sea route on October 15th, did not reach Constantinople 
until the armistice, by rail. 

As soon as war was declared, two Greek gunboats forced their way 
into the Gulf of Prevesa. If the Turks had succeeded in forcing back 
the Greek troops in the Epirus these gunboats would have been able to 
interfere with the advance of the Turks, as the latter would have been 
obliged to follow the road skirting the Gulf, where they would have been 
exposed to the fire of ships. 

During the months of October and November, 1912, some 80,000 
Syrian troops proceeded by forced marches towards Konia in Asia Minor, 
in order to take the railway there for Constantinople. The Greek auxiliary 
cruiser division watched the Syrian coast in order to prevent the said 
troops from being transported by coasting ships or small steamers to 
Messina, which would have considerably shortened their route to Con- 


stantinople. 
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BLOCKADE OF THE ALBANIAN Coast.—In spite of the small dimensions 
of the gunboats in the Ionian Sea, their action became very efficacious, and 
no. merchant captain would undertake to carry supplies for the Turkish 
troops in Albania. 

As a result, the shortage of provisions caused widespread desertion 
among the Albanian troops, who were already discouraged by the reverses 
of the Turkish Centre Army commanded by Zeki Pacha; according to 
a message from Zeki Pacha, which fell into the hands of the Servians, 
20,000 of his men deserted in order to try and maintain their families in 
Albania. 


OccuPATION OF THE AEGEAN ISLANDS.—Thasos, Samothrace, Imbros, 
Psara, Icaria, Tenedos, Metelin, and Chios, were all in turn occupied by 
Greek troops, assisted by marines. Strong Turkish garrisons were found 
only in Metelin and Chios. The presence of the Greek squadron among 
the islands forced the Turkish troops to leave their old coast fortresses, 
whence they could have interfered with the landing, and to retire into 
the interior of the islands. Metelin surrendered 20 days after our occu- 
pation, 2,300 Turks being made prisoners. At Chios greater resistance 
was offered to the landing, as the garrison, consisting of 2,300 men with 
two guns was intrenched in a strong position, where they were sheltered 
from the fire of the heavy guns of the squadron. They were, however, 
dislodged, in spite of the long range (10,000 yards), by the fire of the 
10.5-cm. guns, but not till the Greek marines had suffered heavy losses. 
Chios capitulated one month afterwards. 

On October 30th a Greek torpedo-boat (Capt. Votsis) penetrated at 
night into Salonica harbour, and, keeping close to the banks of the Vardar, 
almost reached the quays of the town. She then discharged two torpedoes 
against the ‘‘ Fetibulen ’’ and sank her, afterwards steaming out through 
the centre of the fairway, preferring the risk of mines to that of stranding 
and being captured. 

On November 1oth a Greek torpedo-boat (Captain Argyropoulo) entered 

the small port of Aivali by night and successfully torpedoed and sank 
a Turkish gunboat. 
_ The Turkish squadron still did not leave the Straits, although the 
circumstances were greatly in favour of an attempt to interfere with the 
Greek squadron during the landing operations in the islands and at 
Dedeagach. 

On October 12th a complete division of the Salonica Army was ready 
for transport to Dedeagach by sea, the railway communications being 
insufficient in view of the urgency of the case. These troops, with all 
their transport and 3,000 horses, were embarked on 27 Greek transports 
and landed in one day at Dedeagach under the protection of the fleet. 
The weather was bad with squalls of rain; the roadstead was open; all 
the circumstances, were favourable for an attack by Turkish torpedo-boats ; 
but none was attempted. On returning from Dedeagach to Lemnos, the 
Greek squadron made a reconnaissance of the coast of the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula in order to examine the batteries which had been established on the 
coast to oppose any attempts at landing intended to take the Dardanelles 
forts in reverse. 

Seeing what an advantage it would have been for the Turks to have 
the mastery of the Aegean Sea, it is a matter for surprise that they never 
attempted any maritime operations in order to be able to transport their 
Syrian and Smyrna troops to Thrace; but what is still more astonishing, 
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is that during the Serbo-Bulgarian armistice they should have attempted 
to come out and give battle. 

The reasons which led them to take this course were, no doubt, 
public opinion and the desire to prove that the islands were not irrevocably 
Greek, since Turkey was able to dispute their possession by giving battle 
at sea; and also to attempt to gain time whilst the London Conference 
was. trying to complete its work. 

On December 15th the ‘‘ Medjidie ’’ and a torpedo destroyer appeared at 
Sedulbahr, at the entrance of the Straits; the Greek destroyers approached 
and commenced firing, whereupon the two Turkish vessels withdrew. 


AcTION OF DECEMBER 16TH.—At g a.m., the squadron was _ noticed 
coming out from the Straits, the range being then 19,000 metres. At 
g.20 it turned to the right, going northwards and keeping close inshore. 
The Greek squadron inclined to the left in order to cut it off. At 9.25, at 
a distance of 12,000-13,000 metres, the Turks opened fire, to which the 
‘* Averoff ’’ replied only ten minutes later, at a range of 7,000-8,000 metres ; 
the three Greek cruisers opened fire at 9.40. At that moment, the 
‘“* Averoff ’’ left the squadron and steamed at full speed in order to get 
between the land and the enemy. The fire of the Greek squadron was 
methodical, and the shots were effective; the Turkish squadron turned 
and steamed towards the opening of the Straits, getting under the pro- 
tection of the fortress guns. The Greek vessels gave chase to the Turkish 
ships, which disappeared within the Straits, where the Greeks could not 
follow them without running the risk of being blown up by mines.1 

In short, the battle lasted only a few minutes, and soon the Greek 
squadron saw the Turkish vessels reinforced by the 21 guns of the Gallipoli 
forts. The struggle became then too unequal; nevertheless, the Greek 
vessels did not suffer any loss of importance. The ‘‘ Averoff’’ had one 
man killed and six wounded by the splinters of shells, and the ‘‘ Spetsai ”’ 
had one man wounded. The Greek ships continued, nevertheless, to cruise 
in front of the Straits for five hours; they then went to Lemnos. The 
Turkish fleet, which had returned to the Dardanelles, did not come out 
again. It was stated that the Admiral’s flag was to be transferred from 
the ‘‘ Barbarossa ” to the ‘‘ Torghout,’’ as the former was too much injured 
to go to sea again. 

The battle of December 16th did not, therefore, affect in any way the 
mastery of the sea, which remained in the hands of the Greeks. 

This battle of a few minutes was, nevertheless, disastrous to the 
‘* Barbarossa,’’ which was hit several times. It has been possible 
to ascertain the points of impact of seven shots. These were 
immediately covered with painted canvas, so that the most experienced 
observer could not see anything by examining the interior; one projectile 
penetrated the armoured deck and exploded in a stokehold. The Turkish 
casualties were: killed 14; wounded landed on the hospital ship, 57. 

A few days afterwards, a Turkish cruiser and four destroyers came 
out from the Straits; the Greek squadron at Lemnos was at once informed, 
and weighed its anchors and steered for the Straits. The ‘‘ Medijidie ”’ 
steered towards Tenedos and fired a few rounds against that city; the 
Turkish inhabitants hoisted a Turkish flag and rushed to the boats in the 
port in order to get on board their vessels. The small Greek garrison was 





1 The Temps, January 1, 1913. 
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forced to reply to the rifle shots which they fired while putting off from land, 
but the ‘‘ Medijidie’? and the four destroyers, on seeing the smoke of 
the Greek squadron on the horizon, returned to the Straits. 


SoRTIE OF THE ‘‘ HaMIDIEH.’’—On January 15th, in foggy weather, the 
whole squadron came out at 3 a.m., the ‘‘ Hamidieh ” at the head, 
intending probably to make for the islands and try to dispute the Greek 
occupation by its appearance in these waters. The chief portion of the 
Turkish squadron returned to the Straits in view of the state of the 
weather; the ‘‘ Hamidieh,’’ which lost contact with the other vessels and 
was unable to find the mouth of the Straits, continued her route to Syra, 
where she fired 15 rounds against the auxiliary ‘‘ Macedonia,’’ which was 
being repaired with lights out, moored to the quay. The commander 
of this vessel opened the water valves so as to flood the engines. The 
“‘ Hamidieh ” also bombarded the electric works, the powder magazine and 
the coal depéts. Our casualties were two killed. Thence the ‘‘ Hamidieh ” 
went to Beyrout, where, on seeing the men of war appearing on the 
horizon, she weighed her anchor and went to Suez. It is not known 
whether the ships, the sight of which caused her to leave Beyrout, were 
men of war, but it is known that the light Greek squadron, in spite of 
the heavy weather experienced, succeeded in getting into contact with the 
Turkish cruiser in question after a chase of 1,000 miles from Lemnos to 
Egypt, and was even able to exchange a few shots with her at the moment 
when she was getting into neutral waters. The four destroyers which 
chased the ‘‘ Hamidieh ’”’? had altogether only eight guns of 7.5-cm., and 
16 of 5.7-cm., whilst she was armed with three of 15-cm., eight of 12.1-cm., 
and 12 smaller guns. 

SECOND SORTIE OF THE SQUADRON.—On January 18th, at the Turkish 
Council of the Ministers, it was decided that in order to retain the islands 
in the Aegean it was necessary at all costs to obtain a success at sea. In 
the night from January 17th to 18th a cruiser and four destroyers went out 
as far as Tenedos in order to make a reconnaissance of these waters which 
were frequented by the light Greek squadron, or possibly in order to induce 
a few Greek ships to pursue them south. The Greek squadron, however, 
although warned, did not leave Lemnos. In the morning of January 18th, 
the Turkish squadron, consisting of the ironclads ‘‘ Barbarossa,”’ ‘‘ Torg- 
hout,’’? ‘‘ Messoudie,’’? ‘‘ Assari Tefik,’’ the cruiser ‘‘ Medjidie,’’ eight 
destroyers and five torpedo-boats, came out from the Straits and steamed 
for the island of Imbros; not finding the Greek squadron, they bore towards 
the south-east cape of Lemnos as if for the purpose of attacking the 
Greek squadron at its anchorage, but their speed was reduced to such an 
extent that it was clear that they had no intention of getting too far 
from the Dardanelles Straits. At 12 miles from the south-east point of 
Lemnos, the squadron stopped and a little afterwards the Greek ships 
appeared. At 12,000 metres (11.30 a.m.) the Turks began firing. The 
Greeks replied at 9,000 metres, and the Turks, after a few shots had 
fallen on the ‘‘ Torghout ’’ and ‘‘ Barbarossa,’’ steered for Tenedos and 
retired. The ‘“‘ Averoff,’”? followed by other cruisers, gave chase to the 
Turkish vessels, which put on full speed. At 1 p.m. the ‘‘ Averoff”’ was 
firing in a regular and efficacious manner, causing great disorder in the 
enemy’s lines; the ‘‘ Medjidie’’ and the ‘‘ Messoudie ’’ had ceased firing. 
At 1.20 p.m. the ‘‘ Averoff ” had got to within 4,000 metres of the enemy. 
At 2 p.m., the enemy was in the Straits. The ‘‘ Averoff ”? was now fired on 
by the forts and the battle was finished. For the last few minutes of 
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the action, the ‘‘ Barbarossa ’’ and the ‘‘ Torghout’’ were enveloped in 
smoke and had ceased to fire. 

The Greek squadron was only hit by one shot, which struck the bows 
of the ‘‘ Averoff ’’ above the waterline, wounding one man; the squadron 
cruised the whole night before Tenedos. 

The official Turkish report ran as follows :—‘‘ Our squadron came out 
this morning and returned complete this evening after a victorious battle of 
three hours. The losses in men on both sides were heavy.”’ 

It has been possible to learn from a source that is almost official that 
about 50 projectiles fell on the Turkish ships; that they lost 47 killed, 
while over 180 wounded were carried to Constantinople by a hospital ship. 

After this action the Greek squadron continued in undisputed command 
of the sea. 





Throughout the campaign the Greek fleet showed that its personnel 
was excellent both as regards technical knowledge and seamanship. For 
over 100 days none of the ships put out their fires, and in spite of the 
continuous cruising which was necessary to keep up a close blockade 
no damage of any kind was suffered. The small dimensions of the 
destroyers did not prevent them from keeping the sea and examining 
merchant ships, in spite of the rough sea and cold weather experienced in 
these waters, without any interruption. When overtaking the ‘“‘ Hamidieh ” 
they made a run of 1,000 miles at full speed. 


The Greek operations had several points of resemblance to those of 
the Italian campaign of 1911-12, with the important difference that Greece 
had only a very limited number of ships. It is clear from this report 
how the Allies benefited by the delayed concentration and even the inaction 
of a large part of the Turkish Asiatic contingents, which had, in the end, 
to be transported by land, and which did not, therefore, arrive at their 
destination until the Allies had already concluded the armistice at Chatalja. 

















NAVAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, RETIREMENTS.—The following are the 
principal appointments, promotions and retirements for October :— 

Appointments: Rear-Admirals—Hugh Evan-Thomas to be _ Rear- 
Admiral in First Battle Squadron; Sir R. K. Arbuthnot to be Rear-Admiral 
in Second Battle Squadron; Bernard Currey to be Rear-Admiral in Home 
Fleet at Portsmouth. Captains—C. H. Morgan to ‘‘ Venerable’’; S. A. 
Hickley to ‘‘ Ariadne ’’; T. F. T. Michell to ‘‘ Terrible ’’?; H. G. G. Sande- 
man to ‘ Britannia’; T. D. Pratt to ‘‘Amphion’”’; F. C. Dreyer to 
** Orion,’”’? as Flag-Captain to Rear-Admiral Sir R. K. Arbuthnot; A. W. 
Craig to ‘‘ Albemarle ’’; Thomas Jackson to ‘‘ Thunderer ’’; H. F. Oliver 
to be Director of Intelligence Division of Admiralty War Staff; F. A. 
Whitehead to ‘‘ Duncan.’’ Colonel C. L. Gordon, R.M.L.I., to be Colonel- 
Commandant of Plymouth Division. Commanders W. F. French and C. L. 
Lambe to be Assistants to Director of Naval Ordnance. Major P. Phillipps, 
R.M.A., to be Member of Ordnance Board. 

Promotions : Captains F. S. Miller and F. G. Eyre to be Rear-Admirals 
(October 14th); Lieutenant P. L. H. Noble to be Commander (August 
31st). Retired List :—Commander T. C. Smyth to be Captain (July 7th); 
Lieutenants C. H. Forbes (September 23rd), R. M. Haynes (September 
26th), H. Strickland (October 6th), and R. E. Vaughan (October 12th), 
all to be Commanders. 

Retirements: Commanders M. K. Grant (September 29th); G. H. H. 
Holden (October 1oth). Commanders retired with rank of Captain: 
S. E. Forster (October roth); R. Sullivan (October 21st); H. Christian 
(October 22nd). 


CONFERENCE AT CROMARTY.—The assembly at Cromarty of all the 
available vessels of the First Fleet for combined exercises in the first week 
of October was made the occasion for a conference between the flag 
officers in command and the members of the Board of Admiralty. The 
yacht ‘‘ Enchantress,’’? with the First Lord on board, arrived from Scapa 
Flow and Thurso on October 2nd, and the First Sea Lord, with a number 
of his colleagues, proceeded to Cromarty from London. The object of 
the conference was not revealed, but it was understood to have been held 
for the purpose of considering the lessons of the grand naval manceuvres, 
and their application to the strategical and tactical needs of the country 
and the designs of new ships. The combined exercises off the East coast 
of Scotland terminated on October roth. There were two mishaps during 
the week in which they were held, but in neither case was anyone injured. 
The destroyers ‘‘ Attack’’ and ‘‘ Hydra ’’ were in collision on the 6th, 
while avoiding a battleship, but they reached Queensferry in safety. The 
destroyer ‘‘ Jackal,”’ on the following day, collided with the battleship 
‘‘ Thunderer,’’ near Moy Island, and had a portion of her stern cut away, 
which necessitated her being taken to Dundee for temporary repair. 
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FLEET MOveEMENTS.—The divisions of the First Fleet, under the com- 
mand of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Stanley Colville, left England in 
accordance with programme on November 1st. Their composition was 
given in these notes last month. The ports to be visited include Gibraltar, 
Palma (where combined manceuvres were to be held with the Mediterranean 
Fleet), Malta, Alexandria, Port Said, Cyprus, and the Pirzeus. The vessels 
are due to return to Portland on December 22nd. On the Australian 
station, responsibility for naval defence has now passed from Imperial to 
Commonwealth control. Following on the arrival at Sydney on October 
4th of the new ships of the Royal Australian Navy, the three remaining 
cruisers of the old Australian Squadron left. The ‘‘ Cambrian,” after 
striking the flag of Admiral Sir G. F. King Hall, left Sydney on October 
13th, Melbourne on the 21st, and Fremantle on the 29th, to return to 
England. The ‘‘ Pyramus”’ and ‘‘ Psyche”? were ordered to become the 
New Zealand Division, and left for Auckland and Wellington respectively 
on the 22nd and 23rd. Commander H. C. Carr, of the ‘‘ Psyche,’’ then 
became Senior Officer of the New Zealand Division, to which the sloop 
‘‘ Torch” is also attached. The cruiser ‘‘ Philomel’’ was recommissioned 
at Singapore on October 23rd for service in New Zealand. The cruisers 
‘Flora’? and ‘‘ Monmouth,” on their recall from the China station in 
accordance with the changes outlined in the September issue of this 
JournaL, left Hong-Kong on October 23rd and November 2nd respectively. 


Warsuips LAauNCHED.—The battleship ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ was success- 
fully launched at Portsmouth dockyard on October 16th, and the first 
British battleship to be entirely dependent upon oil as fuel is thus actually 
afloat. Unofficial particulars regarding the design of the ‘‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth ’’ show that she will have a displacement of about 27,500 tons. Tur- 
bine machinery of 60,000 shaft horsepower will give her a speed of 25 
knots. Her main armament will consist of eight 15-inch guns in twin 
turrets on the centre line, and there will be an anti-torpedo-defence battery 
of 6-inch guns behind armour. Although every new class of battleship for 
about seven years has been fitted to burn oil fuel, either with or without 
coal, the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ type is the first in which oil alone is to be 
used for propulsion, coal being dispensed with entirely. The Hon. Lady 
Meux, wife of the Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, performed the 
naming ceremony for the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ and the launching weight 
was about 11,000 tons. The light. cruisers ‘‘ Aurora ’’ and ‘ Arethusa,’’ 
which were put afloat by Mrs. George Lambert (wife of the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty) and Mrs. T. J. Macnamara (wife of the Parliamentary 
Secretary) at Devonport and Chatham respectively on September 30th and 
October 25th, are also the first vessels of the light cruiser class to be 
entirely oil-fired. The oil-carrying vessel ‘‘ Trefoil’’ was launched at 
Pembroke dockyard on October 27th, and was the first vessel of the Royal 
Navy, apart from submarines, to have internal combustion propelling 
machinery. Submarines ‘ E.7 ’”’ and “ E.8,” of the 1911-12 programme, 
were Jaunched at Chatham on October 2nd and 3oth respectively. They 
have a speed on the surface of 16 knots and a submerged speed of 10 knots, 
and in addition to four torpedo tubes are armed with two 3-inch quick- 
firing guns. 

DESTROYER NOMENCLATURE.—An Official memorandum, dated September 
30th, was issued early in October introducing new rules for the nomen- 
clature of the torpedo-boat destroyers of the Navy. A committee had been 
appointed to investigate this matter with the object of standardizing a 
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system which would provide a destroyer with an appropriate name, which 
also suggested relationship with her sisters possessing similar qualities 
of speed, armament and general design. Their recommendations were 
in favour of an alphabetical system, it being found that there were suffi- 
cient names under 20 letters of the alphabet for as many classes. It was 
therefore decided that :—(a) all destroyers were to be officially grouped in 
‘classes ”’ styled ‘“‘A’’ class, “‘B” class, etc., each destroyer having her 
class letter painted in large size on her foremost funnel; (b) destroyers 
building, and all subsequently built, were to have names beginning with 
the ‘‘ class ” letter; (c) destroyers already afloat were to retain their original 
names to prevent confusion, but were to be arranged in ten classes, lettered 
from ‘A ”’ to “‘K,’’ in point of age. Destroyers of the 1912-13 programme 
were ordered to form the ‘‘ L’’ class, and the names allotted to them last 
year were cancelled, and others beginning with the initial ‘‘ L.’’ substituted. 
The vessels of the 1913-14 programme were ordered to form the ‘‘M”’ 
class, and were named accordingly. The names in these two classes were 
principally old Service names, but an important addition was made by 
the use of the names of naval officers specially distinguished in action. 


Nava ExPENDITURE.—In a speech at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on October 18th, the First Lord of the Admiralty referred to the growth of 
naval expenditure, and made another appeal for an Anglo-German ‘‘ naval 
holiday ’’ from battleship construction. He said: ‘‘ The proposal which | 
put forward in the name of His Majesty’s Government for a ‘naval 
holiday’ is quite simple. . . . Next year, apart from the Canadian ships 
or their equivalent, apart from anything that may be required by new 
developments in the Mediterranan, we are to lay down four great ships 
to Germany’s two. Now, we say, while there is plenty of time, in all 
friendship and sincerity to our great neighbour Germany: ‘If you will 
put off beginning your two ships for 12 months from the ordinary date 
when you would have begun them, we will put off beginning our four 
ships, in absolute good faith, for exactly the same period.’ That would 
mean that there would be a complete holiday for one year so far as big 
ships are concerned between Great Britain and Germany. There would 
be a saving, spread over three years, of nearly six millions to Germany 
and of nearly 12 millions to this country, and the relative strength of 
the two countries would be absolutely unchanged.’’ In reference to this 
proposal, an important statement was made to Mr. John Leyland, as 
the Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, by Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz in an interview on the same day that Mr. Churchill spoke. After 
stating that, as the result of interviews he had had with distinguished 
German naval and civil officials, he was able to say positively that Ger- 
many would not depart from her existing programme of naval construction 
and development,, Mr. Leyland wrote: ‘‘ Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. . 
does not wish to give any false impression to the British Government, but 
is wishful that the British people and Government should know the facts. 
There is nothing, he says, to conceal. He does not question the wisdom 
or necessity of anything we do. As for Germany, the Navy Law will 
be carried on to its conclusion without hesitation.’? An official return 
showing the total naval expenditure of the principal naval powers in each 
of the last ten years was issued as a White Paper (No. 274) on October 19th. 


New ZEALAND.—A statement regarding the naval defence policy of 
the New Zealand Government was made in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons on October 28th by Mr. Massey, the Premier. New Zealand is 
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to train her own personnel in a cruiser (the ‘‘ Philomel ”’), lent by the 
Admiralty. She is to have two cruisers (the ‘‘ Pyramus ”’ and *‘ Psyche ”’), 
formerly in the Australian Squadron, as a New Zealand Division. It was 
hoped that the Admiralty might be able to send two cruisers of the 
‘* Bristol’? type to the New Zealand Division, and the Dominion offered 
to provide an additional £450,000 per annum for their upkeep, but the 
Admiralty refused on the ground that such vessels were unavailable. If 
the Imperial Government are unable to provide a ‘‘ Bristol’’ cruiser next 
year, New Zealand proposes to build one in England at a cost of £ 400,000. 
Any vessels which the Dominion acquires are to be under her administra- 
tion in peace time, and to pass automatically under the direct control of 
the Admiralty in case of war, and on any other occasion when they might 
be urgently needed. The subsidy of £100,000 was to cease, the money 
being appropriated instead to the training of seamen and the other new 
measures. The Dominion will provide a naval depét at Auckland, to be 
maintained and controlled for the present by the Admiralty. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

BatTLesuip ProGRAMME.—It was announced in October that no demand 
for votes to begin the construction of new battleships will be made at 
the autumn meeting of the Delegations. The first instalment for the 
Second Dreadnought Division will be inserted in the Budget for the fiscal 
year beginning on July ist, 1914. There will be four vessels in the new 
division, three to replace the ‘‘ Monarch ”’ class, launched in 1895-6, and 
the other to replace the ‘‘ Hapsburg,’’ launched in 1900. The aim of the 
authorities is to provide a battle fleet of 16 large vessels in four divisions 
of four ships each. One is already provided by the four Dreadnoughts of 
the ‘‘ Viribus Unitis ’’ type, and the second is to be voted, as far as finance 
is concerned, next year. The third and fourth are composed for the present 
of the eight battleships of the ‘* Radetzky,’’ ‘“‘ Erzherzog’’ and ‘‘ Haps- 
burg ”’ types, but they also will be replaced by Dreadnoughts in due course. 


BRAZIL. 

Tue ‘‘ Rio DE JANEIRO.’’—The recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies that the new battleship ‘‘ Rio de 
Janeiro ’’ should be sold was confirmed on October 16th at a Council of 
Ministers held under the chairmanship of the President. It is intended to 
dispose of the vessel for a sum equivalent to the cost, plus £50,000, and 
a ship of an improved type will then be constructed. The ‘‘Rio de 
Janeiro ’’ is now completing on the Tyne by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co., by whom she was launched on January 22nd, 1913. 

Tue ‘ Javary’s ’’ Triats.—The first of the three armoured monitors 
which are being built for patrol river work in Brazil has already begun 
her trials, although she was only launched by Messrs. Vickers on June 
17th last. This vessel is the ‘‘ Javary,’’ which, after carrying out running 
trials, proceeded up the Clyde to Elderslie in October for docking. Sup- 
plementing the information given about her design in the July issue of 
the JouRNAL, it may be said that she will have a radius of action at an 
economical speed of 4,o00 nautical miles. She is fitted with a double 
bottom extending for nearly the whole of her length, which allows for 
the stowage of feed water and oil fuel. The double bottom construction 
is continued up the vessel’s sides to the upper deck in the vicinity of 
the engine and boiler spaces and magazines, adding to the safety of the ship. 
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CHILE. 


THE ‘‘ ALMIRANTE LatTorreE.’’—The first of the two Chilian Dread- 
noughts under construction by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. is 
now reported to be approaching the launching stage. Interest in the 
progress of the vessel was aroused by an article published in the Tanin, 
at Constantinople, on October 29th, to the effect that the Greek Govern- 
ment had practically concluded the purchase of the ‘‘ Almirante Latorre,’’ 
as the ship is to be called. Inquiry at the Chilian Legation in London, 
however, led to a denial of the report that the new vessel was to be 
bought for the Greek Navy. The ‘‘ Almirante Latorre’’ is of a powerful 
type, and will be superior in weight and armament to any other Dread- 
nought built or building for a South American Republic, She has a 
displacement of 28,000 tons, which is greater than that of the Argentine 
ships ‘‘ Moreno” and “‘ Rivadavia,’’ or the Brazilian ‘‘ Rio de Janeiro,” 
and whereas these vessels are. armed with twelve and fourteen 12-inch 
guns respectively, the ‘‘ Almirante Latorre’’ has ten 14-inch guns, with 
an increased torpedo armament. 


CHINA. 


BritisH NAvaL AssISTANT.—A Reuter message published on October 
24th stated that the Chinese Government had decided to establish a naval 
college at Nimrod Sound, Shanghai, and to increase the number of training 
ships. Application was therefore made to the British Government for 
the loan of officers for instructional purposes, and the application being 
approved, the services of Commander Harold Christian have been acquired 
for a period of three years as director of the new college. It was stated 
that Commander Christian would proceed to the Far East shortly, and 
would be accompanied by other British naval instructors, who were also 
to be employed by the Chinese Government. Commander. Christian 
entered the British Navy in 1881, and specialized in the gunnery branch. 
He was serving in China as first and gunnery lieutenant of the battleship 
‘‘Glory ”’ at the time of his promotion to commander in 1901. From June, 
1911, until commissioned to proceed to China for his new duties, he was 
in command of the battleship ‘‘ Hannibal,’’ in reserve at Devonport. 


DENMARK. 


New Warsuips.— A new coast-defence battleship for the Danish Navy 
has recently been laid down at Copenhagen. This vessel, at present un- 
named, was authorized in 1911, and will be similar in character to the 
five small battleships already in the fleet, although slightly larger and 
improved in certain particulars. Her displacement will be 3,675 tons; 
engines of 5,400 horse-power will give her a speed of 16 knots; the arma- 
ment will include two g.4-inch and four 5.9-inch guns; and there will be 
an armoured belt of from four inches to seven inches in thickness. The 
vessel will also have four submerged torpedo tubes. It is five years since 
the last battleship was launched for the Danish Fleet, that being the 
“Peder Skram,”’ of 3,543 tons, but with a similar speed and armament 
to the new ship. Six torpedo craft—three small destroyers and three 
submarines—are also being built in Denmark. The former are the 
‘* Delfinen,’’ ‘‘ Hoalrossen,’’ and ‘‘ Sverdfisken,’? which are under con- 
struction at Copenhagen, and for which Messrs, Normand, of Havre, are 
supplying the turbine machinery. Each boat is of 250 tons displacement 
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and 27 knots speed. The submarines, building under the supervision of 
the Whitehead Company, of Fiume, have a submerged displacement of 


230 tons. 
FRANCE. 


LaUNCH OF THE ‘‘ LorraINE.’’—The new battleship ‘‘ Lorraine,’’ the 
last of three battleships authorized in the 1912 programme, was launched 
at St. Nazaire on September 30th. With this event, France has seven 
vessels of the Dreadnought type afloat, and including two in the 1914 
programme and the ‘“‘ Vendée,’’ to be begun early in 1914, a further seven 
are building or projected. This excludes, of course, the six battleships of 
the ‘‘ Danton ”’ class, of the 1907 programme, which it is not’ usual to 
reckon as Dreadnoughts on account of the two calibres of gun in their 
main battery. 


FLeeT OrGanizaTion.—According to a Reuter’s telegram from Paris 
on October 4th, the Cabinet has authorized M. Baudin, Minister of Marine, 
to effect the changes in the formation of the Navy which were determined 
upon by the Council of the Admiralty. These changes are inspired by two 
essential ideas. Firstly, the constitution of squadrons with eight battle- 
ships ; and, secondly, the placing on a war footing of the two first squadrons 
so far as officers and crews are concerned. Accordingly, the First Squadron 
will comprise the two new ships, the ‘‘ Jean Bart ’’ and ‘‘ Courbet,’’ and 
six of the ‘‘ Danton’”’ type. The Second Squadron will be composed of 
the five battleships of the ‘‘Patrie’’ type. There will be temporarily attached 
to the Second Squadron a division composed of three battleships of the 
‘‘Saint Louis’’ type, which formerly belonged to the Third Squadron. 
This division, which will be under the orders of the commander of the 
Second Squadron for exercises and manceuvres, will constitute a supple- 
mentary division in time of war, although it is very probable that this 
division will cease to exist by the middle of next year, when two more 
naval units, the ‘‘ France ’’ and ‘‘ Paris ’’—battleships of the ‘“‘ Jean Bart ”’ 
type—will be added to the Navy, the composition of which will then have 
to be still further modified. Vice-Admiral Marin-Barbel is appointed com- 
mander of the Second Squadron of the First Fleet. Rear-Admiral Tracou 
is appointed commander of the Second Division of the Second Squadron 
of the First Fleet. Rear-Admiral Darrieus is appointed commander of 
the Mediterranean Training Division. | Rear-Admiral Le Cannellier is 
appointed commander of the Ocean Training Division. 

SUBMARINE PRopuULsION.—In view of the experience which the French 
authorities are gaining with steam-driven submarines, importance attaches 
to a series of competitive trials arranged to take place in the Mediterranean 
between boats with steam engines and boats with Diesel oil engines. 
It is stated that the results of these tests will be awaited 
before a decision was taken regarding the motors of the 1914 submarines. 
It was chiefly owing to the heavy structural needs of the internal com- 
bustion motors required for the fast surface propulsion of French sub- 
marines that steam was tried. Among the boats to which steam engines 
have been supplied is the ‘‘ Gustave Zédé,”’ one of the largest submarines 
in the world, which was begun at Cherbourg in July, 1911, and launched 
on May 2oth last. She was to have had Diesel engines, but difficulties 
of the character above mentioned led to a change to steam machinery, 
using oil as fuel. Since this change was made, internal combustion motors 
with petrol have given better results, and it is possible that they may 
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come into general use again. The tests in the Mediterranean were to 
be under the direction of Vice-Admiral Marin-Barbel, and to include a 
cruise of g00 miles by the submarine ‘‘ Coulomb ”’ at a speed of from 10 to 
11 knots. The submersible ‘‘ Clorinde’’ was launched at La Rochelle on 
October 3rd. She has a displacement of 410 tons, and is reported to be 
fitted with eight torpedo tubes. 


GERMANY. 


COMPLETION OF THE ‘“‘ SEYDLITZ.’’—The new battle-cruiser ‘‘ Seydlitz ’’ 
completed her trials in the middle of August, and has since been placed in 
commission as flagship of the Cruiser Squadron, joining her sister ships 
the ‘‘ Von der Tann”’ and ‘‘ Moltke.’’ Authorized in the 1910 programme, 
the ‘ Seydlitz’’ was laid down by Messrs. Blohm & Voss, Hamburg, on 
February 4th, 1911, launched on March 30th, 1912, and entered upon her 
trials in May, 1913. Her entry into service has increased the number 
of completed German battle-cruisers to four, but at the present time the 
‘‘Goeben ’’ is employed on detached service in the Mediterranean, where 
she was sent during the period of anxiety for the safety of the European 
population of Constantinople in November, 1912. Compared to the 
‘* Moltke ’? and ‘‘ Goeben,’’ her two immediate predecessors, the only 
remarkable difference in the ‘‘ Seydlitz’’ is an increase in speed of one 
knot, viz., 26} knots instead of 253 knots. All three vessels are protected 
by 8-inch armour, tapering to 6 inches, with a deck of 23 inches, and 
their armament includes ten 11-inch, twelve 5.9-inch, and twelve 3.4 inch 
guns, with four submerged torpedo tubes. 


Licut Cruisers.—The launch of the light cruiser ‘‘ Graudenz’’ at 
Kiel on October 25th directs attention to the progress of the light cruisers 
under construction for the German Navy. Two vessels of this character 
are built each year, and it has been the custom since 1902,to name them 
after cities of the German Empire. At the present time, six are in 
various stages of construction. The ‘Karlsruhe’? and “ Rostock,”’’ 
belonging to the 1911 programme, are nearly ready for service, having 
been launched on November 11th and 12th, 1912, respectively. It was 
reported that they were to begin their trials in November. The two 
vessels of the 1912 programme were the “ Ersatz-Prinzess Wilhelm ”’ and 
‘* Ersatz-Irene,’’ and it is the former which has just been launched with 
the name of ‘‘ Graudenz.’’ The ‘‘ Prinzess-Wilhelm ’’ and ‘‘Irene,’’ which 
the new vessels replace, were both launched in 1887. There are ,also 
building or about to be laid down the ‘“‘ Ersatz-Geflon’’ and ‘ Ersatz- 
Hela,”’ of the 1913 programme. The design of the ‘‘ Karlsruhe” and 
‘* Rostock ’’ is similar in the main to that of the four vessels of the 
‘‘ Magdeburg ’’ type which preceded them, and embodies an armament 
of twelve 4.1-inch guns, a displacement of 4,480 tons, and a speed of 
from 26 to 28 knots. 


ForEIGN Station Movements.—The battle-cruiser ‘‘ Goeben,”’ with 
Rear-Admiral Wilhelm Souchon on board, was reported on October 26th 
to have left Corfu for the Pirzeus. In September it was reported that 
she had been in dockyard hands at the Austrian establishment at Pola 
for a refit. In the first week of October, the light cruisers ‘‘ Dresden ”’ 
and ‘‘ Strassburg ’’ arrived at Kiel from the Mediterranean to be refitted, 
after which they were to rejoin the ‘‘Goeben’’ and ‘‘ Breslau’’ in the 
Mediterranean. The presence of four cruisers of the German Fleet in 
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Mediterranean waters is apparently intended to be permanent. It was 
semi-officially stated in Berlin in October that in consequence of the uncer- 
tain situation in Mexico the light cruiser ‘‘ Nuremberg ’’ had been ordered 
to American waters, and the vessel accordingly left Yokohama on October 
21st for Mazatlan. There were also two other light cruisers of the German 
Navy in Mexican waters, the ‘‘ Vineta’’ and ‘‘ Hertha.”’ 


ITALY. 


Tue Active FLeet.—Six armoured vessels were reported to have been 
removed from the active fighting fleet in September. The battleships ‘‘ Re 
Umberto ”’ and ‘‘ Sardegna,’’ launched respectively in 1888 and 1890, were 
placed in the reserve. At the mobilization of 1912, they formed part of 
the Training Division under the command of Rear-Admiral Borea Ricci. 
The battleship ‘‘ Benedetto Brin,’’ launched in 1901, was stated to have 
been appropriated for training duties. In the Tripolitaine War, this 
vessel flew the flag of Vice-Admiral Faravelli, commanding the Second 
Squadron, to which was entrusted the occupation of Tripoli and the neigh- 
bouring ports. The much older battleships ‘‘Italia’’ (torpedo training 
ship), ‘‘ Lepanto”’ (gunnery training ship), and ‘‘ Dandolo,’’ were said 
to have been reduced to port guard duties. These changes were made in 
view of the coming completion of the first six new Dreadnoughts for the 
Italian Navy, the ‘‘ Dante,”’ ‘‘ Da Vinci,’’ ‘‘ Cesare,’’ ‘‘ Cavour,’’ ‘‘ Doria,”’ 
and ‘ Duilio,’”? only two of which are yet ready for sea. 


JAPAN. 


Loss or A DestroyEr.—The torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘ Ikadzuchi’’ was 
carrying out a series of trials under war conditions on October 1oth when 
a tremendous explosion occurred on board. According to Press messages, 
the boilers exploded, but this statement must be accepted with reserve. 
The force of the explosion split the vessel in two and she sank immediateiy, 
two of her crew being killed and 16 injured. The “ Ikadzuchi’’ was a 
340-ton vessel of 6,000 horse-power and a maximum speed of 31 knots, 
built on the Thames by Messrs. Yarrow & Co. in 1808. 

New Destroyers AND Dry Dock.—A contract was placed last vear, 
according to the Navy League Annual, with Messrs. Yarrow & Co., of 
Scotstoun, for the construction of two destroyers of about 1,000 tons, the 
distinctive feature of which will be the use of heavy oil engines for siow 
speeds. The oil engines will drive a subsidiary shaft direct on to the 
propeller through a hollow main shaft. The same authority also stated 
that the large graving dock at Sasebo has been completed. It has a 
length on blocks of 777 feet, a width of 111 feet, and a depth over sill 
of 38 feet, and is thus well able to take any Japanese warships likely to 
use it in the next few years. 


NORWAY. 


Two New Batrtiesuips.—An order has been given to Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co., of Elswick, for the construction of the two coast- 
defence battleships authorized in July, 1912. The last two battleships 
built for the Norwegian Navy were also constructed by this firm on the 
Tyne, these ships being the ‘‘ Norge” and “‘ Eidsvold.’’ Contrary to the 
general rule, it is stated that the two new vessels will be slightly smaller 
than their predecessors, having a displacement of 3,400 tons as compared 
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with the 3,847 tons of the ‘‘ Norge” type, but they will mount 9.4-inch 
instead of 8.2-inch guns as their heaviest weapons. 


RUSSIA. 


Tue ‘‘ Navarin ’’ CLass.—Details which have appeared from unofficial 
sources concerning the design of the four battle-cruisers which have been 
laid down for the Baltic show that these will be remarkable vessels as 
regards size and gun power. They have been named the ‘ Navarin,”’ 
‘** Borodino,”’ ‘‘ Izmail,’? and ‘‘ Kinburn.’’ Their displacement is said to 
be 32,000 tons; their speed, 263 knots; and their main armament nine 
14-inch guns in triple turrets, with twenty 4.7-inch guns. Each vessel will 
cost over four millions sterling. These were the principal new warships 
in the programme sanctioned by the Duma on June ioth, 1912. 


THE ‘‘ MinoGA’’ SuBMARINE MisHap.—The crew of the submarine 
‘* Minoga ’’ have been rewarded by the Czar for their conduct on the 
occasion of the sinking of the vessel in the vicinity of the lightship off 
Libau earlier in the year. It may be recalled that the ‘‘ Minoga’’ was 
at exercises with her full crew of 20 officers and men on board when she 
sank, owing, it is asserted to a defective ventilator. A tender exercising 
with her at the time noticed that in diving the ‘‘ Minoga’’ plunged rather 
suddenly, throwing her stern into the air, and therefore kept a sharp 
look-out for her reappearance. Instead of the submarine, however, the 
emergency buoy which she carried was observed to come to the surface, 
and as these buoys not only locate a submarine’s position, but also enable 
telephonic communication to be made with her, it was learnt that the 
‘‘ Minoga ’’ had gone to the bottom and was in need of help. This the 
tender went off immediately to procure by steaming to the lightship, which 
telegraphed to Libau dockyard. It being a Saturday, and the accident 
occurring at three in the afternoon, when the workmen were off duty, 
it was not until six hours afterwards that salvage appliances reached the 
submarine, and by means of chains fixed to her by divers she was raised 
by midnight, having been submerged for nine hours. To get at the con- 
ning tower the vessel had to be hauled well out of water, which occu- 
pied a further three hours, but eventually everyone on board was rescued, 
although most of the crew were unconscious. This achievement constituted 
a record for submarine salvage work. It was favoured, of course, by the 
circumstances that the accident happened near a dockyard, in comparatively 
shallow water, and in good weather, but the value of the emergency 
telephonic buoy was demonstrated. 


SPAIN. 


FRENCH PRESIDENT’S Visit.—There was a naval assembly at Cartagena 
on the occasion of the visit of M. Poincaré to the King of Spain in October, 
and for the first time the new Spanish battleship ‘‘ Espana ’’ took part in 
such an occurrence. The President was received on board the new battle- 
ship by King Alfonso, while the crew ‘‘ manned” ship and a salute was 
fired. From the deck of the vessel, the two rulers witnessed evolutions 
of the new torpedo craft constructed under British supervision at Carta- 
gena. The battle-cruiser ‘‘ Invincible ’’ proceeded to Cartagena in honour 
of the occasion, and was inspected by King Alfonso and President Poincaré. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Suips IN Mexican Waters.—The Second Division of the United States 
Atlantic Fleet, which had been at Vera Cruz or Tampico, Mexico, since 
July, under the command of Rear-Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, was ordered 
on October 13th to be relieved by the Third Division, under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Clifford J. Boush. The Third Division left Hampton 
Roads on October 29th, consisting of the battleships ‘‘ Rhode Island ’” 
(flagship), ‘‘ New Jersey,’’ ‘‘ Georgia,’’ and ‘‘ Nebraska.’’ Upon its arrival 
in Mexico, Rear-Admiral Fletcher, from the Second Division, was ordered 
to assume command of the Third Division and remain on the Gulf coast 
of Mexico by reason of his familiarity with the situation there, and Rear- 
Admiral Boush was to assume command of the Second Division and return 
with it to the Atlantic coast. 


Tue Evuropgan CruisgE.—In accordance with published programme, 
nine battleships of the Atlantic Fleet left Hampton Roads on October 25th 
for a cruise to the Mediterranean of nearly two months’ duration. Rear-. 
Admiral Charles J. Badger, the Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, 
was in command, with his flag in the ‘‘ Wyoming,’’ Captain F. L. Chapin. 
The other battleships were as follows :—‘‘ Arkansas,’’ Captain R. C. Smith 
‘* Delaware,’’ Captain Hugh Rodman; “ Florida,’’ Captain W. J. Maxwell ; 
“ Utah,’’ Captain L. S, Van-Duzer ; ‘‘ Vermont,’’ Captain H. M. P. Huse; 
‘‘ Connecticut,’’ Captain J. J. Knapp; ‘‘ Kansas,’’ Captain W. B. Fletcher ; 
“‘Ohio,’”? Captain J. S. McKean. An itinerary of the cruise was given 
in the October number of the Jourvat. The departure of the ships was 
made the occasion for some ceremonial formalities, at which President 
Wilson was represented by the Under-Secretary of the Navy. 


SHIPBUILDING ProGREss.—The following was the total degree of com- 
pletion on October 1st, 1913, of vessels under construction for the United 
States Navy: Battleships—‘ New York,”’ 89.9; ‘‘ Texas,’ 95.2; ‘‘ Nevada,’” 
45-5; ‘‘ Oklahama,”’ 45.3; ‘‘ Pennsylvania,” 9.1. Destroyers—‘‘ Cum- 
mings ” (a) completed; ‘‘ Downes,”’ 74.7; ‘‘ Aylwin,’’ 97.0; ‘‘ Parker,” 
95-0; ‘‘ Benham,” 92.9; ‘‘ Balch,”’ 92.2; ‘‘ O’Brien,’’ 11.7; ‘‘ Nicholson,’’ 
11.8; ‘* Winslow,” 11.8; ‘‘ McDougal,” 23.2; ‘‘ Cushing,” 19.5; ‘‘ Erics- 
son,’’ 11.8. Destroyer Tenders—2 ‘‘ Melville.’? Submarines—‘‘ G-4,”’ 96.3 + 
“ G-2,’’ 88.3; sé H-1,” 97-73 6c H-2,”’ 97-7; ““ H-3,” 92.93 ““ G-3,” 72.03. 
“« K-1,” 92.6; ‘* K-2,” go.1; ‘* K-3,”’ 85.9; “‘ K-4,’’ 85.3; “ K-5,”’ 76.43. 
“K.6,” 75.53 “Ky,” 77.03 “Kg 75.13 Jf A. 9-1; “f_.2,"" it ; ue BA Q-13. 
“L4,” 9.1; “Ls,” 7.3; “ L-6,” “L-7,” “ M-s,”’ 7.7. Submarine Ten- 
ders—‘ Fulton,’’ 18.6; ‘‘ Bushnell,”? 1.0. Fuel Ships—‘‘ Nereus ”’ (b) com- 
pleted; ‘‘ Kanawha,’’ 3.1; ‘‘ Maumee,” 0.1; Gunboats—‘‘ Sacramento,” 
47.9; ‘* Monacacy,’’ 83.9; ‘‘ Palos,’’ 83.9. 





(a) Delivered at Boston Yard, September 19th, 1913. 
(b) Delivered at Norfolk Yard, September roth, 1913. 























MILITARY NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS.—The following were the 
chief of these events during October :— . 

The King has been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of 
General Sir Beauchamp Duff, G.C.B., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., C.I.E., Indian 
Army, Military Secretary, India Office, to be Commander-in-Chief in India 
in’succession to General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Indian 
Army, Aide-de-Camp General, who has asked to be relieved in March next; 
dated War Office, October 23rd, 1913. Major-General Richard Wace, C.B., 
to be Colonel-Commandant, Royal Artillery, vice Major-General Sir J. R. 
Slade, K.C.B., deceased; dated September 3rd. Major-General and 
Honorary Lieut.-Colonel Sir Fiennes Middleton Colvile, K.C.B., to be 
Colonel, Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, vice Major- 
General and Honorary Lieut.-General F. G. Wilkinson, C.B., deceased ; 
dated September 14th. General Sir Josceline H. Wodehouse, G.C.B., 
C.M.G., is placed on retired pay; dated October 6th. Lieut.-General Sir 
William H. Mackinnon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Commanding in Chief, Western 
Command, to be General; Major-General William P. Campbell, C.B., to 
be Lieut.-General; Colonel (temporary Brig.-General) Hew D. Fanshawe, 
C.B., a Brigade Commander in India, to be Major-General ; Major-General 
Christopher Rice Havard Nichols to be Colonel Commandant, the Rifle 
Brigade (The Prince Consort’s Own), vice General Sir Martin Dillon, 
G.C.B., C.S.I., deceased; dated August 19th, 1913. Major-General Sir 
William R. Robertson, K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., from Commandant Staff 
College, to be Director of Military Training at the War Office, vice 
Colonel (temporary Brig.-General) D. Henderson, C.B., D.S.O.; dated 
October gth. Major-General Francis G. Davies, C.B., to be Director of 
Staff Duties at the War Office, vice Colonel (temporary Brigadier-General) 
L. E. Kiggell, C.B.; dated October 9th. Major-General C. A. Anderson, 
C.B., British Service, to be a Divisional Commander in India, vice Lieut.- 
General Sir B. T. Mahon, K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O.,; dated August 21st. 
Major-General The Hon. John E. Lindley to command a division of the 
Territorial Force, vice Major-General Sir F. Lloyd, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
D.S.O.; dated October 14th. 


Australia. 


Extracts from a speech by Mr. A. Fisher, the Premier, in the Common- 
wealth Parliament on March 31st, 1913.1 

Defence.—The Defence Act was extended in 1910 to provide for 
universal training up to the age of 25 years. The new law came into 
force on January Ist, 1911, and training commenced on July 1st, following. 





1 From the Sydney Morning Herald, April ist, 1913. 
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On April 1st, 1910, there were 22,382 militia and volunteers; on January 
ist, 1913, there were 34,271. On April 1st, 1910, there were 10,597 senior 
cadets; on January 1st, 1913, there were 89,100. Six years hence it is 
estimated there will be 100,000 senior cadets in training, and 128,000 
militia between the ages of 18 and 26 years. 

The senior cadets undergo 64 hours’ training per annum, divided into 
whole-day, half-day, and night drills. They do not go into camp. In 
the citizen forces provision is made for 16 days in the case of infantry 
and 25 days for artillery and engineers. Pay is granted for attendance at 
parades. Promotion is by competitive examination from the next lower 
grade. 

In the permanent forces the numbers have increased from 1,510, 
on April rst, 1910, to 2,354 on January 1st, 1913. The rates of 
pay for members of the permanent forces have generally increased, and 
in the instructional staff the maximum rate for N.c.o.’s has been increased 
from £138 to £204 per annum, and for warrant officers from £265 to 
4285. Three permanent field batteries of artillery have been provided, 
and the re-armament of the fixed defences is being proceeded with. 

War Railway Council.—A war railway council, consisting of naval 
and military officers and officers of the Commonwealth and States’ Rail- 
way Departments, has been formed. 

During the last three years some 1,500 horses have been purchased for 
the field artillery at an average cost of £25 each. The whole of the troops 
have been equipped with accoutrements; the new pattern web equipment 
for the infantry, and the bandolier equipment for the other arms. Arrange- 
ments have been made to issue saddlery to all ranks of mounted units. 

A Royal Military College for the purpose of educating candidates for 
commissions in the permanent forces has been established. The college 
is free, and from the time the student enters the college it is not necessary 
for his parents to incur any expense on his behalf. There are 95 Australians 
and 17 New Zealanders at the college. Entrance is by competitive exam- 
ination. Manoeuvre areas have been obtained at Liverpool, N.S.W., and 
Tammin, Western Australia. 

The principal boy in the college is the son of a carpenter, and the 
majority come from the State schools. In the Australian Navy boys can 
begin below deck and rise to the top. In the defence force a boy can rise 
to become Commander-in-Chief. That is the democratic spirit of our 
national defence forces. It is the national feeling associated with the 
Australian owned, manned, and controlled Navy. 

Naval Matters.—In 1909 the Fisher Government ordered two torpedo- 
boat destroyers to be completed in England, and one torpedo-boat destroyer 
to be built in Australia. In 1909 a defence conference recommended 
an Australian fleet unit, which was adopted by the ‘“ Fusion’? Govern- 
ment, who made preliminary arrangements for the construction of the 
armoured cruiser and the three protected cruisers in England. The Fisher 
Government, in 1910, amended this by providing for the construction of 
one of the protected cruisers in Australia, and also three destroyers, and 
also ordered two submarines from England. The Fisher Government in 
1g10 asked the Admiralty to nominate an officer to come to Australia 
to advise the Government on a scheme of naval defence. Admiral Sir 
Reginald Henderson was detailed for this work, and his report has been 
made public. It has been generally adopted by the Government as a 
guide in their policy. 
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The “ Warrego.’’—The ‘‘ Warrego,’’ the first modern warship to be 
put together in Australia, was commissioned for service on June 1, 1912. 
The protected cruiser ‘‘ Encounter ’’ has been lent by the Admiralty to 
the Commonwealth, and the third-class cruiser ‘‘ Pioneer ’’ has been made 
a gift from the Admiralty to the Commonwealth, and will be utilized as 
a training ship. The protected cruiser ‘‘ Melbourne ’’ carried out her 
trials satisfactorily, and has now reached Australia. The battle-cruiser 
“‘ Australia’? and the protected cruiser ‘‘ Sydney ’’ were expected to arrive 
about June—and also the submarines. The submarines parent ship is 
being ordered through the Admiralty in Great Britain, and four oil 
storage vessels for harbour use will be built in Australia. 

Naval Board.—A Naval Board, consisting of four naval members, 
with the Minister for Defence as president, has been established, and a 
Navy Office and Administration has also been established. 

In 1910 the personnel of the permanent naval forces was approximately 
240, and since that date 1,790 Australians have been recruited in Australia, 
and 400 Australians have been transferred from the Royal Navy; the 
balance of an establishment of 3,350 has been lent from the Admiralty. 

A Naval College has been established, commencing with 28 cadet 
midshipmen. This college is also free, admission being subject to selection 
and competitive examination. A naval training depét has been established 
at Williamstown, Victoria, and at Sydney the naval training ship H.M.A.S. 
‘* Tingira ’? has been established. Of the naval bases selected by Admiral 
Henderson, work has been commenced in connection with Sydney, Western 
Port (Victoria), Cockburn Sound (Western Australia), and Port Stephens 
(New South Wales). Land for sub-bases is being acquired at Port Lincoln 
(South Australia), Albany (Western Australia), Brisbane (Queensland), and 
Hobart (Tasmania). 

The Cockatoo Island Dockyard has been acquired from the New 
South Wales Government, and work in connection with one protected 
cruiser and three destroyers is being proceeded with there. Arrangements 
are being made to take over from the Admiralty and from the New South 
Wales Government the naval establishments at Sydney. 

Two branches of the Naval Reserve have been established :—Naval 
Reserve (M), 754; and Naval Reserve (O), 687; there are also 3,124 
senior naval cadets in training. 

Naval Expenditure, £5,400,933.—The naval expenditure during the 
last three years is :—1910-11, £1,456,071; 1911-12, £51,595,6053; 1912-13, 
425349257. Total, 45,400,933. 

The naval and military expenditure per head of population, 1911-12 :— 
United Kingdom, £1 11s. 73d.; Australia, £1 1s. 23d.; New Zealand, 
11s. 23d.; South Africa (Europeans), 6s. 23d. ; Canada, 6s. 13d; Newfound- 
land, 3d. 

Australian-Controlled Navy.—It is proposed to continue to carry out 
the policy of an Australian owned, manned, and controlled Navy, on the 
lines of the scheme laid down by Admiral Henderson. During the ensuing 
three years it is proposed to lay down, in addition to the vessels now 
almost completed: one battleship, two submarines, three destroyers, one 
supply ship. It is also proposed to make a start with a naval aviation 
school. 

Naval Bases.—The various bases for the use of the fleet will be pro- 
ceeded with, and a floating dock will be provided. The Fitzroy Dockyard 
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has been obtained from the Government of New South Wales as a trans- 
ferred property. 

It is proposed to complete the construction of the cruiser and the 
three destroyers now laid down there. The additional destroyers now 
proposed and the supply ship will also be built in Australia. 


Universal Military Training.—The universal military training under 
the Defence Act is progressing satisfactorily. In connection with the 
training of senior cadets, it is the wish of the Government that a propor- 
tion of the drills should be carried out in working hours, and that night 
drills should be correspondingly reduced. 

Provision will be made for further drill halls, instructors, and equip- 
ment; also for the manufacture in Australia of our field gun ammunition. 

The provision of adequate fixed defences for defended ports will be 
carefully attended to. 


REPORT ON THE COMMONWEALTH Forces.—The Annual Report for the 
year 1912-13 has just been issued by Major-General G. W. Kirkpatrick, 
Inspector-General of the Military Forces of the Commonwealth. It is 
noticed that the training during the 12 months under review was remark- 
able as being the first in which a year’s quota of men recruited under 
Part xii. of the Defence Act performed their personal service in the Militia. 
This quota was trained as recruits in accordance with Lord Kitchener’s 
recommendation, and it is claimed that the results are satisfactory. The 
preparation of plans of operation has been begun, while the work of 
mobilization has made progress. Staff tours have been frequently prac- 
tised, but the actual training of the force was confined to small bodies, 
owing to the large proportion of recruits. It is recommended that the 
training of the Light Horse should be extended to 25 days, as for the 
field artillery, and that 17 of the 25 should be continuous. The increase of 
the field artillery and the technical instruction of its recruits confined much 
of the work of this arm to purely artillery camps, but in three districts 
batteries co-operated with other arms. In the infantry, owing to the 
augmentation of 13 battalions, the time available for training was fre- 
quently cut short, but the spirit displayed and progress made were full 
of promise. 

It appears that the regiments of light horse will next year number 
23 out of their intended establishment of 31; field batteries 21 out of 50; 
and infantry battalions 52 out of 94. The Permanent Force numbers 242 
officers and 2,245 of other ranks out of establishments of 281 and 2,646 
respectively ; the Militia shows a strength of 1839 officers and 31,181 other 
ranks out of establishments of 2,196 and 41,929, the deficiency being 
chiefly in the light horse and infantry. The deficiency in the latter is 
mainly due to annual wastage of time-expired Militiamen; the light horse 
deficiency seems to show that the attractions are insufficient, and an 
increased horse allowance is suggested. Praise is accorded to the discipline 
of the recruits and to the improved system of musketry instruction. The 
department of the Quartermaster-General comes in for some criticism, 
especially as concerns clothing and equipment, and it is mentioned with 
regret that the Ordnance Department shows no improvement. 


Canada, 


Copies of the Report by the Inspector-General of the Oversea Forces 
on the Military Institutions of Canada have been issued by the Canadian 
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Minister of Defence, Colonel S. Hughes, who recently visited this country. 
The report will be read with interest, many of its recommendations being 
as applicable on this side of the Atlantic as on the other. It is too long 
to be printed in the JoURNAL in extenso, but the following are some of the 
main points touched on : Canada has based her military organization entirely 
on the British model. She possesses a small permanent force of professional 
soldiers corresponding to the Regular Army at home, as well as a volunteer 
citizen force styled the Active Militia, which is similar in all essentials to 
the Territorial Force. Under the Militia Acts of both countries the whole 
manhood of the nation is theoretically available for military service. In 
Canada these potential but hitherto unorganized soldiers, nearly a million 
in number, form the Reserve Militia. 


Sir Ian Hamilton, while recognizing the importance of home defence, 
days much stress on the necessity for Imperial co-operation. On this sub- 
ject he writes as follows :—‘‘ The very existence of that vast organism, 
‘Greater Britain, depends on its sea power, coupled with the ubiquity of its 
land forces. ... I take it as an axiom, then, that every State in the 
Empire is bound in honour, after looking to its own immediate safety, 
to consider how it may best take its share in the general burden of 
responsibility.’? He quotes with approval the late Homer Lea’s thesis, that 
“‘In an Empire so constituted as that of the British, an army of home 
‘defence becomes an army of Imperial destruction.” . . . ‘‘ South Africa,”’ 
he goes on to say, ‘‘ proved up to the hilt the extravagance and weakness 
‘of improvized methods. It proved the necessity of an Imperial instru- 
ment for war of which the parts, gathered from all quarters of the globe, 
would readily fit together and work without friction from the start.’’ 
‘Basing his argument on contentions such as these, he exhorts the Canadians 
not to neglect their small Permanent Force; he urges its complete assimila- 
tion to the Imperial pattern, so as to render possible in the near future 
an interchange of British and Canadian units for Imperial work. In his 
opinion ‘‘ such an interchange would mark an epoch in the evolution of 
Imperial organization worth a wilderness of speeches and flags. Memories 
‘of a time when Canada was the most popular station to which a British 
regiment could be sent would be most happily revived. The presence of a 
Canadian regiment in London, Delhi, or Cairo would stir the imagination 
not only of the Five Nations themselves, but of the whole outside world.’’ 


Numerous proposals are made in the report for improving the condi- 
tion of the Active Militia, emphasis being laid on the necessity for more 
and better instructors. But the proposal which will probably excite most 
interest on both sides of the Atlantic is that dealing with the Reserve 
Militia, which is declared to be the real National Army of Canada. The 
réle of the Active Militia is stated to be two-fold, first, to protect the 
vitals of Canada against raids; and, secondly, to delay the enemy’s main 
attack until the Reserve Militia is ready to meet it. ‘‘ No matter how 
efficient the Active Militia may become, nothing less than a national 
organization can create a force formidable enough to drive the very idea 
of invasion out of the heads of ill-wishers.’”?” The report concludes with 
these words: ‘‘ Let them (the Canadians) keep a close eye upon the 
preparations of potential foes and see to it that the state of readiness 
of their Reserve Militia shall always outstrip by a day at least the time 
wherein any foreign Power could place a powerful army on Canadian soil.”’ 

Accordingly, Canada is invited not only to improve her Active Militia, 
‘but also to set about giving her Reserve Militia some sort of elementary 
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organization. Of the Canadian Militia Act it is said : ‘‘Mere levée en masse 
clauses such as this or the corresponding ballot clauses of the British 
Militia Act are curses in disguise. They can be served out as soothing 
syrup for reformers, and that is positively the only use either Act is put 
to now.’’ The preparation in peace of muster rolls of the men actually 
liable for military service is strongly advocated, and it is urged that the 
military authorities should base the organization of the Reserve Militia on 
these rolls. ‘‘ There, for the present, perhaps for ever, the maiter would 
rest.”’ 

In present circumstances Sir lan Hamilton does not consider universal 
manhood training in peace to be necessary in Canada, but he insists strongly 
on the expediency of developing the training of boys to arms. In this con- 
nection he gives some striking quotations from a pamphlet issued recently 
in Canada over the signatures of most of the heads of the Universities, 
of the highest educational authorities, as well as of the foremost leaders 
of religious thought in Canada. These authorities claim that ‘‘ there is 
no logical basis for good citizenship, but the one that recognizes a man’s 
duties to his country. There is no proper system of training in citizenship 
that does not make all children—girls as well as boys—conscious of their 
responsibilities as individual units in their country. Boys should under- 
stand that they will become responsible for the defence of their homes 
and their country when they reach the age of eighteen. They should be 
trained to use their influence to avoid war; but the fundamental principle is 
that they are liable by law to give their services to defend their country when 
necessary in return for the privileges they enjoy as citizens.”’ ‘‘ It is,’’ they 
add, ‘‘ an indefensible moral ideal that a man should enjoy the many 
rights of citizenship without recognizing his responsibility for the duties 
of citizenship. . . . Universal liability for defence service is unquestionably 


right.’ 
India. 


MounTAIN ARTILLERY: THE BRIGADE ORGANIZATION.—It has _ been 
decided that the mountain artillery will in future be organized by brigades 
as shown in the following tables: 


British: No. 1 British Mountain Artillery Brigade—No. 1 Mountain 
Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery; No. 2 Mountain Battery, Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 

No. 2 British Mountain Artillery Brigade—No. 3 Mountain Battery, 
Royal Garrison Artillery ; No. 4 Mountain Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

No. 3 British Mountain Artillery Brigade—No. 5 Mountain Battery, 
Royal Garrison Artillery ; No. 6 Mountain Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

No. 4 British Mountain Artillery Brigade—No. 7 Mountain Battery, 
Royal Garrison Artillery ; No. 8 Mountain Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Unbrigaded—No. g Mountain Battery, Royal Garrison Artillery. 


Indian: No. 1 Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade—2z1st Kohat (F. F.) 


22nd Derajat (F. F.) Mountain Battery. 
No. 2 Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade—23rd Peshawar (F. F.); -_ 


Hazara (F. F.) Mountain Battery. 


No. 3 Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade—25th Mountain Battery; 


26th Mountain Battery (Jacob’s). 
No. 4 Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade—27th Mountain Battery ; 


28th Mountain Battery. 
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_No. 5 Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade—zgth Mountain Battery ; 
30th Mountain Battery. 

No. 6 Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade—3z1st Mountain Battery ; 
32nd Mountain Battery. 

(N.B. the British Mountain Battery shown above as unbrigaded will 
always occupy under present circumstances the place in a brigade of the 
battery detailed for service in Egypt. The British mountain artillery 
brigades under the above organization will permanently consist of the 
batteries now allotted to them, and, so far as circumstances will permit, the 
batteries of a brigade with its headquarters will always be located together, 
moving in relief intact. In the case of Indian mountain artillery, owing 
to the large proportion of single battery stations and the limited number 
of lieut.-colonels, the brigade organization will necessarily be of an abridged 
nature, and reliefs will be arranged on a similar system to that at present 
in vogue in the Royal Horse Artillery in India, i.e., the brigade head- 
quarters will be localized and in the course of reliefs each brigade will be 
brought for a period under the command of a lieut.-colonel. The batteries 
will be brought together so far as possible in their respective brigades 
in conjunction with the annual reliefs until further orders. The third bat- 
teries at present attached to the British mountain artillery brigades located 
at Rawalpindi and Quetta, will remain under the command of the lieut.- 
colonel commanding the mountain artillery at each of those stations). 


South Africa. 


Brig.-General Beyers thus described the progress of the territorial move- 
ment in South Africa, on arriving in England on October 21st :— 

‘* We are,’’ he said, ‘‘ experiencing none of the difficulties you have. 
The thing that most impresses me is the excellent spirit among all, and the 
way Dutch and English fraternize. This, to my mind, will be in future the 
saving of South Africa so far as racialism is concerned. The territorial 
system is working splendidly, and this year we have over 25,000 recruits, 
whereas we only expected 7,000. If politicians will only continue to leave 
us alone the question of South Africa and Imperial defence will come 
out all right. Since I was last in England a year ago the progress of the 
Citizen Defence Force has been very satisfactory. 

The registration of citizens from 17 to 21 years of age has presented 
no difficulty worth mentioning. We have divided the Union into 14 military 
districts, each with a staff officer and two adjutants. This system greatly 
facilitates work in the various centres. In addition to other duties, the 
staff officer is responsible for the thorough training of the recruits. In 
certain centres the difficulty we have experienced is the selection of suit- 
able men as officers for the various regiments. Our military college at 
Tempe is doing excellent work in connection with the training of officers 
and non-commissioned officers. Our military year began on July 1st last, 
and since then we have had training camps at Rustenburg and other 
places, where about 3,000 recruits were put through the necessary drills 
and exercises. 

I am very glad to say that the language question has hitherto offered 
no difficulty. Broadly speaking, all the regiments of industrial centres use 
the English language, while the country regiments employ Dutch. I was 
greatly struck with the willingness of the men to submit to discipline and 
hard work in a trying climate. Everybody realizes his duty to the country, 
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and it is quite apparent that the men of South Africa are prepared to do 
their utmost for the defence of their country. : 

As far as the land forces are concerned, I am sure we can look after 
ourselves. Besides the 25,000 recruits from the various units, we have 
our old commando system, now known as rifle associations, composed 
mostly of irregulars, with a membership of between 60,000 and 70,000, and 
I feel confident that in twelve months this figure will increase considerably. 

Our Flying Corps is also in course of formation. Several candidates 
have been accepted, and are now undergoing training at Kimberley. As 
regards the last strike, which took place just when our military year 
commenced, I am glad that the Government did not call upon the citizen 
forces to restore order; not that we were unable to do so, but because 
only a small number of men had undergone training, and with irregulars 
against a mob I am afraid the slaughter would have been great, in addition 
to which there was always the danger of exciting racial feelings, which 
would have been the more regrettable as we see Briton and Boer co- 
operating and fraternizing in the training camps in the most friendly 
manner.”’ 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


LancuaGEs.—In view of the great diversity of languages spoken in 
the Austro-Hungarian Army, it has been decided as an experimental 
measure, to send young officers to different centres to study the languages 
there spoken; the course will last three or four months. The following 
table shows the languages spoken at the headquarters of some of the 
different army corps :— 

3rd Corps: Gratz; Slovene and Italian. 4th Corps: Buda Pest; Hun- 
garian. 5th Corps: Presburg; Slovac. 6th Corps: Kaschau; Hungarian 
and Slovac. 7th Corps: Temeswar; Serbo-Croate and Roumanian. 8th 
Corps: Prague; Czech. goth Corps: Leitweritz, Czech. 10th Corps: Prze- 
wysl; Polish and Ruthenian. s1th Corps: Lemberg; Polish, Ruthenian 
and Roumanian. 12th Corps: Nagyszeben; Roumanian. 13th Corps: 
Agram; Serbo-Croate. 14th Corps, Innsbruck; Italian. 

INCREASE OF THE ARMY.—On October 30th the Government introduced 
in the Lower House of the Reichsrath the new Military Bill, providing 
for the projected increase in the contingents of recruits. This increase, 
which is to be distributed over the ensuing five years, will amount in 
Austria for the whole defence ,force and Landwehr together to 794 men 
in 1914, 4,474 in 1915, 4,233 in 1916, 383 in- 1917, and 480 in 1918, the 
maximum contingent being reached in 1919. In 1914 the increase in the 
two halves of the Monarchy will be 6,500, in 1915 it will be 11,300, in 1916 
17,000, in 1917 17,500, and in 1918 and the next five years 18,000. During 
the same period the contingent of recruits for the Austrian Militia will 
be advanced by stages of 7,300 each year, and for the Hungarian Militia 
by 600 annually, so that the total contingent for the joint Army, including 
the Navy and both Militias, will be 243,000 in 1918, as compared with the 
present 212,500. 

The increase projected in the Army provides for a reorganization of 
the artillery on a very considerable scale. In the field artillery the number 
of batteries is to be increased by 42, for which material is said to be 
ready. The mountain artillery will not be appreciably increased in the 
actual number of guns, but many experiments have recently been made 
with new types of guns, and it is expected that one of these will shortly be 
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selected for issue. In regard to heavy field artillery, a heavy howitzer 
division, armed with the new 15cm. steel howitzers, took part in this 
year’s manoeuvres, and was also tested in Southern Tyrol, and it is hoped 
that the antiquated guns of the 14 heavy howitzer divisions will ere 
long be replaced by this new gun, and that a third battery will be given 
to each of these divisions. An increase in the personnel of the fortress 
artillery is also contemplated, and the issue of the 30.5 cm. mortars and 
24 cm. howitzers. The Wiener Freie Presse estimates that the actual 
increase in the number of guns will be from 1,900 to 3,000, and that 
Austria’s artillery will more nearly approach in this respect that of other 
Powers—viz., Russia, 3,900 guns; Germany, 3,700; France, 3,100; Italy, 
1,800. 


FRANCE. 


RETIREMENTS.—During and at the close of this year’s manoeuvres in 
South-West France, many criticisms appeared in the French Press laying 
blame for certain weaknesses which were said to be apparent in the handling 
of the troops and for some confusion which took place, on some com- 
manders of divisions and brigades who were stated to have reached an age 
when they were no longer thoroughly fit for active work in the field. On 
the other hand, it is admitted that commanders in this. particular part 
of France have not enjoyed equal opportunities with those on other fron- 
tiers in the handling of large bodies of troops, and that their training 
has been of too purely theoretical a character. On October 16th the 
following retirements of southern commanders were gazetted :— 

General of Division Courbebaisse, military governor of Lyons, com- 
manding the XIVth Army Corps. 

General of Division Plagnol, commanding the XVIIth Army Corps. 

General of Division Faurie, commanding the XVIth Army Corps. 

General Besset, commanding the 31st Division. 

Major-General Alba, commanding the 72nd Brigade. 

Of the above General Courbebaisse did not take part in the recent 
manceuvres. 

In consequence of these measures, General Pouradier Duteil, com- 
manding the VIIIth Corps is appointed to the XIVth Corps; General of 
Division Alix, commanding the troops on the Moroccan frontier, to the 
XVIth; and General of Division Poline from the 11th Division to the 
XVIIth Corps, while the command of the VIIIth Corps, vacated by Duteil, 
is conferred on General Taverna. 


THe New Army Law.— On August 17th of this year the scheme for 
the reintroduction of the three-year period of military service became law, 
and was passed containing all the more important of the principles laid 
down by the Army Commission, while in one respect there was a significant 
expansion in that enrolment can now take place in the twentieth instead of 
as heretofore in the twenty-first year. The Government has also been 
given the necessary powers to retain for a third year with the Colours 
the levies of 1910, 1911, and 1912. France will now be in the position to 
increase the peace strength of her Army during this month by one-third, 
and will also be able in large measure to overcome all the difficulties she 
has met with, e.g., by the decline of the national birth rate, in main- 
taining at a high standard both the quality and the quantity of her troops, 
and in finding the required personnel for new organizations in the artillery, 
engineers, flying corps, etc., without drawing upon the infantry. 
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All eligible Frenchmen are henceforth required to render military ser- 
vice for 28 instead of as hitherto 25 years, viz. :—Three years, hitherto 
two years, in the Active Army; 11 years, hitherto 11 years, in the Reserve; 
seven years, hitherto six years, in the Territorial Army ; seven years, hitherto 
six years, in the Territorial Army Reserve. 

By means of the third year’s service the peace strength of the Army 
is at once raised by some 200,000 men, while the war strength receives 
also a substantial increase by the additional year now to be passed in the 
Territorial Army and its Reserve. The full period of liability to military 
service extends now from 20 to 47—formerly from 21 to 45. 

The peace strengths laid down for the tactical units are under no 
circumstances to be reduced below the minimum, and the following show 
the figures—normal for the troops in the interior, increased for those on 
the frontier (troupes de couverture) :— 

Normal: company of infantry 140, field battery 110, foot artillery 120. 

Increased : company of infantry 200, field artillery 140, foot artillery 160; 
while the strengths of the following units will be the same wherever 
stationed, viz :—rifle company 200, cavalry regiment 740, horse battery 175, 
mountain battery 140, telegraph company 140, railway company 200, wire- 
less company 220, air squadron 150, and searchlight section 50. 

Taking then these minimum establishments and computing from them 
the full peace strength of the French Army, the total, according to M. Paul 
Doumer, amounts to 649,787 men. To this sum must for the future be 
added the minimum strengths of certain new organizations—four Zouave 
battalions, eight chasseur companies, ten cyclist detachments, two cavalry 
regiments, two field, three mountain, 14 horse, and 15 foot artillery bat- 
teries, and 18 companies of sappers—totalling 23,049, and thus bringing 
the whole peace establishment up to a minimum of 672,836. The Army 
Commission reckoned upon a total casualty list, from all causes, of eight 
per cent., and it is generally accepted that the minimum peace strength 
of the Army, with the levy for this November, will be 754,000, including 
officers ; under no circumstances can it be less than 742,000. 

The greatest opposition to the whole measure was found in the pro- 
posal for reducing the age of enrolment from 21 to 20, but it was contended 
that the increased numbers thus rendered eligible would permit of far more 
careful selection, and, as a matter of fact, the result of the recruiting 
just concluded in France proves that all fears as to the immaturity of the 
20-year old recruits were ill-founded, and that all those enlisted at this 
age are of good physique, comparing very favourably with those of the 
enrolment age in other European Armies. 

New Frontier Dispositions.—In view of the possibility of an invasion 
of France by way of Luxemburg, it has been decided that the IInd Army 
Corps (Amiens) shall become the corps de couverture on this frontier. 


GERMANY. 


Moror Transport.—According to the census taken on January 1st 
of this year, the number of motor cars and carriages is as follows :—For 
passenger accommodation, 70,085, including 20,325 motor cycles; for trade 
purposes, 7,704 of all kinds. 

VoLUNTEER Motor Corps.—A Volunteer Motor Corps has lately been 
formed in Bavaria on the same lines as those already in existence in 
Prussia and Saxony. H.R.H. Prince George of Bavaria has been nom- 
inated president; members must belong to the Bavarian Automobile Club 
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and be the owners of an approved car, and must sign an agreement to 
serve for not less than three years. During this period they must be 
prepared to take part in manoeuvres for from 11 to 22 days, and in corps 
exercises of from two to four days. The corps is organized exactly in the 
same way as the other volunteer motor corps in Germany, and the members 
wear a similar uniform. 








AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


ParacHuTE Descent.—Major: E. M. Maitland, commanding No. 1 
Squadron of the Military Wing of the Royal Flying Corps, successfully 
carried out an experiment on October 19th by dropping from the Army 
airship ‘‘ Delta’’ by means of a parachute. The ‘‘ Delta’’ was brought 
out from its shed at sunrise, and in charge of Captain C. M. Waterlow, 
Royal Engineers, was towed out on to Farnborough Common. The 
parachute, made of a strong linen or canvas, which had been treated with 
a special weather-proof substance, was attached to the righthand side of 
the car near the fore end, and after satisfying himself that it was in 
correct position for release, Major Maitland climbed aboard, and the 
engines were started. 

When the airship had ascended about 2,000 feet, and was over the 
centre of Laffan’s Plain, the engines were slowed down so that the 
** Delta ’’ only just kept moving against the wind. Major Maitland then 
slid from the car, holding on to a bar suspended from beneath the para- 
chute, which, as his weight was taken, was immediately detached. The 
parachute and its burden dropped swiftly for nearly 100 feet before the 
upward rush of air distended it and stopped its rapid fall. As it opened 
out the weight of Major Maitland set up a swaying motion, and he 
landed at last on the bank of Cove reservoir, and fell over into the shallows. 


The following was published at Gibraltar on October 27 :— 

‘* No person shall navigate any aircraft over any portion of Gibraltar, 
except in the service of His Majesty.’’ 

The punishment for this misdemeanour is imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, not exceeding two years, or penal servitude not exceed- 
ing five years. It is lawful for any officer and other persons acting in 
his aid to fire at any aircraft if the signals given are not obeyed. 


Australia. 

The Commonwealth Government has now completed the nucleus of 
the Australian School of Military Aviation. A biplane and two mono- 
planes have already been sent out from this country, and two more bi- 
planes, which are now under test, were expected to leave for Australia in 
October. Two pilot-instructors and four mechanics have also been 
engaged and sent out to Melbourne. This, it is understood, is as far as 
the Commonwealth Government intends to go for the present. It is felt 
that there are many important matters to be considered before the Govern- 
ment can commit itself to a definite and more extensive programme in this 
branch of defence. 
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FRANCE. 


According to the Matin, the authorities have decided to armour all 
aeroplanes and to divide them for convenience of reference into classes 
as follows :—1, Armoured aeroplane to carry one person only, having a 
speed of not less than 120 kilometres per hour, to be employed in recon- 
naissance flights with cavalry and artillery. 2, Armoured aeroplane to carry 
two persons, having a speed of not less than 100 kilometres per hour, to 
be employed in reconnaissance by the General Staff. 3, Armoured aero- 
plane to carry two persons, having a speed of not less than 120 kilometres 
per hour, and armed with an automatic or machine-gun for engaging 
aircraft of all kinds. 4, Aeroplane to carry several persons, having a speed 
of not less than 100 kilometres per hour, and with an especially wide 
radius of action, to be employed on special missions. 


GERMANY. 

Loss oF ZEPPELIN “‘ L.2.’’—On the morning of October 17th Zeppelin 
‘*L.2,’’ the latest and largest of the German dirigibles, left her shed at 
Johannisthal to make one of her final trial flights preparatory to be taken 
over by the Government, and a few minutes later she exploded in mid-air ; 
the whole structure was enveloped in flames, and came crashing to the 
ground. 

The official account of the disaster is as follows :— 

‘““The naval airship was making a trial voyage. She started this 
morning for a high flight, with 28 persons on board. After three minutes 
she had attained a height of 200 metres (over 600 feet), when flames burst 
forth between the fore engine-car and the envelope. In two or three 
seconds the whole ship was on fire, and an explosion occurred. At the 
same time the airship fell slowly head downwards, until she was 40 metres 
(130 feet) from the earth. 

‘* Here a second explosion took place, presumably of benzine. When 
the vessel struck the earth, a third explosion occurred, and the framework 
collapsed. A company of pioneers and guide-rope men hastened to the 
scene, and doctors were immediately in attendance. ‘Two of the crew were 
picked up outside the ship still alive, but they died shortly afterwards. 

‘* Lieutenant Bleuel, who was severely injured, was taken to hospital. 
The remaining 25 of the crew had been killed during the fall of the airship 
or by the impact with the earth. The cause of the disaster appears to 
have been, so far as is at present known, an outbreak of fire in or over 
the fore engine-car.”’ 

Of the 28 persons carried, six were members of the Special Naval 
Commission of experts charged with the superintendence of the trials. 

The ‘‘L.2’’ was 480 feet long with a diameter of 48 feet. She con- 
tained 18 gas cells, with a total capacity of 27,000 cubic metres. Of her 
four Maybach motors, the two in the forward car were each of 150, 
and those in the after car each of 200 horse-power. She carried two 
powerful searchlights driven by a dynamo, and an especially effective wire- 
less installation. At the top of the hull was a platform, affording space 
for six persons, and designed to accommodate a machine-gun. 


Previous ZEPPELIN ACCIDENTS.—The following is the record of previous 
accidents to Zeppelins since the first ascent in July, 1900 :— 
January 16, 1906, “‘ Z.II.” collided with trees in a gale near Lake 
Constance and became a total wreck. 
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August 4th, 1908, ‘‘ Z.1V.”’ caught fire on landing at Echterdingen and. 
was destroyed. 

May 31st, 1909, ‘‘ Z.V.”’ collided with a tree at Géppingen and stove i 
the two forward gas containers, but reached Friedrichshafen two 
days later in a crippled condition. 

April 25th, 1910, “* Z.II1’’ was caught in a gale returning from the, 
manceuvres, broke from her moorings and suffered shipwreck at, 
Weilburg, in Nassau. 

June 28th, 1910, the passenger airship ‘‘ Deutschland ’’ was driven by. 
engine failure into the Teutoburger Wald and wrecked. 

September 19th, rg1o, “ Z.VI.” caught fire in its shed at Baden and 
was destroyed. 

May 16th, 1911, the ‘‘ Ersatz Deutschland ’’ was thrown by a sudden 
squall against its shed at Diisseldorf, took fire from some unknown 
cause and was destroyed. 

May 19th, 1913, the new dirigible ‘“‘ Ersatz Z.I’’ was broken into 
by the force of a 4o-mile-an-hour wind while moored in the open 
at Karlsruhe. 

September 11th, 1913, ‘“‘ L.Z.1,’’ the naval airship, while engaged in 
fleet exercises, was driven down by a squall off Heligoland, broke 
in two and sank, 13 out of her crew of 20 being drowned. 


An official report ascribes the disaster to the naval Zeppelin ‘‘L 2°’ to 
the wind screen in the forward car, which was one of the novelties that 
distinguished this airship from its predecessors of the same type. The 
screen, it is said, set up within the car a stratum of rarefied air, which 
sucked down the hydrogen that normally escapes when the airship is 
ascending, and the explosive mixture thus formed was ignited by a spark 
from the motor. It is not stated on what evidence this conclusion was 
formed. 

Occasion is taken to deny positively the truth of the report that the 
motors did not act properly when tried before the vessel went up, and that 
the officer in command nevertheless insisted on an ascent because of the. 
presence of the Commission from the Ministry of Marine. With equal 
emphasis it is declared that there is no truth in the story that certain 
alterations in the design, and especially the building of a corridor into the 
hull, were carried out in spite of the misgivings of the Zeppelin Company. 
It was, in fact, the Friedrichshafen Works that proposed the change 
mentioned. The report closes with the words :— 

‘* Sources of danger which have now been recognized will be eliminated 
in future. As to the course to be followed for this purpose, complete 
unanimity exists between the Navy and the Zeppelin Company.”’ 

During the aviation tests lately carried out at Kiel, a bomb-throwing 
competition was held, the target being the old armoured ship ‘‘ Bayern,”’ 
and the elevation from which bombs might be dropped being fixed at a 
minimum of 500 metres. The umpires and observation party occupied a 
position in the armoured turrets of the ship. Of the competitors, Lieu- 
tenant Canter was the most successful, two out of five bombs striking the 
ship, while three others fell in immediate proximity to it. The bomb- 
dropping apparatus and also the bombs were from the Sprengstoff Aktien 
Gesellschaft ‘‘ Carbonit,’’ of Hamburg and Kiel, and the whole was so. 
constructed as to ensure the safety of the aircraft from any explosion by con- 
cussion. The apparatus contains a mirror on which the target becomes 
visible 2,000 metres before the aviator arrives over it, and a dial on which 
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the speed of the aeroplane and the distance of the discharge point from 
the target is read off. 


ITALY. 


THE ParsEvat Arrsuip ‘‘ P.3,’’ employed in Lybia has, as an experi- 
mental measure, been armed with a machine-gun. This is mounted on a 
platform on the top of the semi-rigid body of the ship, and the platform 
is reached by a rope ladder of 62 rungs hung in a shaft 1.3 metres in 
width, which runs through the middle of the ship. The experiments 
hitherto conducted with an airship at rest are considered satisfactory and 
further tests are to be made during flights. 


UNITED STATES. 


At the present moment in the United States Army no more than 18 
officers are concerned in the science of aviation or attached to the flying 
school situated at San Diego, in California. Of these nine only are in 
possession of pilots’ certificates. Sixty non-commissioned officers and men 
are also attached for aviation but do not take part in flights. 


The existing stations are situated as under :— 
The flying school at San Diego, supplied with ten aeroplanes. 
A station at Texas City, with two aeroplanes. 
A station at Fort Leavenworth, with one aeroplane. 
A station at Manilla, with two aeroplanes. 
A station at Honolulu, with one aeroplane. 


The stations at Washington and Atlanta have been given up. At the 
present time the officers are distributed—eight at San Diego, three at 
Texas City, one at Leavenworth, four at Manilla, two at Honolulu. 

All the 16 machines are biplanes—12 Wright or Burgess-Wright type and 
four Curtiss; one of the Wright machines is fitted for use as a seaplane. 

The officers receive additional pay to the extent of 35 per cent. of their 
ordinary pay. There are as yet no dirigibles in the United States Army. 
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The Annals of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. By Captain Lewis Butler. 
London. Smith, Elder & Co. Vol. 1. The Royal Americans; 
with an appendix vol. on uniform, etc. 


Histories of the Sixtieth are already extant, notably those by Rigaud 
and Wallace, to whom and to whose labours the present chronicler makes 
full and grateful acknowledgment; but in these days when the treasures 
of the Record Office and of other sanctuaries are more readily available 
than in the past, regiments are in a measure called upon to re-write their 
records in the light of the ampler material and the better opportunities 
for research which have become availahle. The King’s Royal Rifles were 
unusually fortunate when they decided to re-write their history; that 
ardent rifleman, the late Sir Redvers Buller, took the initiative in the 
matter, and not only provided much of the money required, but prevailed 
upon the Hon. John Fortescue, to whom the British Army as a whole 
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already owes so great a debt, to undertake the task of writing the history 
of the Regiment. This work, however, Mr. Fortescue found himself 
obliged to relinquish when he had completed the draft of the narrative 
down to the year 1802, but he very generously handed over his MS. to 
the regimental committee for such use as they might wish to make of it. 
The Regiment was able at this juncture to avail itself of the 
services of Captain Butler, himself a rifleman, and a writer who 
has already shown that he values historical accuracy and possesses much 
military charm. He has entitled his first volume ‘‘ The Royal Americans,”’ 
and it is concerned with the careers of the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th 
Battalions from the creation of the regiment up to the year 1815. The 
Royal Americans would appear to have come into existence as a result 
of the defeat of General Braddock, and more immediately as a consequence 
of the Bill which was brought in to enable commissions to be granted 
to foreigners—French, Swiss, Tyrolese and Germans, not being Roman 
Catholics—who were settled in North America. The Regiment, which 
comprised four battalions, was raised as the 62nd, but almost immediately 
became the 6oth by reason of the disbandment of two regiments, senior 
in creation to it, which had suffered capture at Oswego. The period 
covered by Captain Butler’s initial volume contains the narration of the 
events in America of four wars, three of them of great significance, the 
other of considerable, though mainly of local, importance; these were: 
the Seven Years’ War, 1756—1763; the Indian: Revolt, known to readers 
of Parkman as the Conspiracy of Pontiac, which endured during 1763— 
1764; the American War of Independence, .1775—1783; and the Great 
War of 1793—1815, during which the five battalions whose early story 
the author tells were chiefly employed in the reduction or defence of the 
West Indian Islands. It forms a record full of incident and fascination, 
but one which it must have been extraordinarily difficult to piece together 
and present as a continuous and coherent narrative, owing to the manner 
in which, from its very earliest days, the Regiment was constantly split up, 
and acted by single battalions, and even by isolated companies, partaking 
in great events while separated by vast spaces from one another. We 
learn how the Sixtieth was trained for its special service by the admirable 
and far-seeing soldiers who laid the foundations of what the Regiment was 
to become. Captain Butler has spared no pains, and has produced a 
wholly admirable and, on the whole, generally historically correct record. 
For the appendix volume, on ‘‘ Uniform, Armament and Equipment,’’ 
Major-General Astley Terry and the late Mr. S. M. Milne are jointly 
responsible, and have done work in regard to which Mr. Milne, at any 
rate, was very much of a. specialist. Both volumes are beautifully illus- 
trated and in all respects worthily produced. The standard of regimental 
histories is to-day a very high one, and all ranks of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps have every reason to be proud of the record Captain Butler 
has compiled for them of the early life of some of the first raised of the 
battalions of the Regiment. 


Sir Frederick Maurice: A Record of his Life and Opinions. Edited by 
his son, Lieut.-Colonel F. Maurice. Edward Arnold. 

This most interesting volume is divided into two parts. Part I. tells 
with admirable simplicity and restraint the story of the life of Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice as a soldier and a thinker. Part II. con- 
sists of eight of his selected essays on the subject of ‘‘ Discipline and 
National Efficiency.”’ 


VOL. LVII. 5 A 
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Few men have done more valuable educational work for the Army 
than General Maurice—educational, not only in an academic sense, but in 
the broader view of teaching men to read, and reflect, and act for them- 
selves. He himself was not merely an earnest student of the art of war, 
but also a sound practical soldier in the field. Hence when he spoke or 
wrote on the art of war, he spoke with experience and authority, and 
exercised an influence for good that cannot be over-estimated. All 
soldiers of every grade owe him much. 

But General Maurice did not write for soldiers only. He strongly 
(and very rightly) held the view that the nation—the people—require 
educating in the great principles affecting the conduct of hostilities, and 
“‘that no real progress was possible in an army such as ours unless it 
had behind it the driving power of public opinion.’’ His writings were 
therefore addressed rather to his fellow-countrymen than to his brother 
officers. His main object was to be ‘‘ understanded of the people.’’ 

In this connection, and bearing in mind the vital importance of public 
sentiment, and the vital consequences of, what may be termed, popular 
interference, during the progress of a war, his remarks (in this volume) 
on the writing of history, and the comments in his essays, herewith pub- 
lished, on *‘ Discipline and National Efficiency,’’ are extremely interesting 
and of the greatest value. 

It is unnecessary to say more, for General Maurice’s work is too well 
known to need now any particular recommendation. Yet however well 
known, none should miss reading this record of a busy and a useful life. 
They will learn much from it. 

It should be mentioned, in conclusion, that Sir Frederick Maurice was 
throughout his service a member of the Royal United Service Institution. 
He frequently lectured there, and for five years served on the Council of 
the Institution. Whatever notice or reward he received at various times 
for his work as a military writer and historian, probably none ever gave 
him greater satisfaction than the award to him in 1907 by the R.U.S.I. of 
the Chesney Gold Memorial Medal ‘‘in recognition of his distinguished 


services to military literature.’’ 
H. D. H. 


Waterloo. Par le Major-Général Robinson, traduit de l’anglais par le 
Capitaine Leséble. Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle. London, Hugh Rees, 
Ltd. 


Major-General Robinson’s work—‘ Wellington’s Campaigns, 1808— 
1815’'—is already sufficiently well known and appreciated among military 
students to require no review in this JourNaL, after the six years and 
more that it has been before the British public. It may, however, profit- 
ably be pointed out that the well-known Paris publishing firm of Charles- 
Lavauzelle have recently brought out a translation of Part Lil. of the above- 
mentioned book, which has been done into French by Captain Leséble, 
now of the Ecole superieure de guerre, and author of “ l’armée de Welling- 
ion avant Waterloo,’’ which appeared in the Revue d’histoire for August, 
1910. Captain Leséble seems to have effected a very careful translation of 
the latter portion of General Robinson’s history; it actually commences 
with page 454 of the complete book, passes then to page 468, thus omit- 
ting the greater part of the original introductory chapter and the descrip- 
tion of the topography of the Franco-Belgian frontier: certain of General 
Robinson’s appendices have also been left out. The. translation has been 
corrected up to the date of the fourth English edition by Lieutenant 
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Delauney, of the 129th Infantry Regiment. The fact that comparatively 
few British military works are translated into French, gives rather a 
special significance to Captain Leséble’s undertaking, and is a proof of the 
estimation’ in‘ which General Robinson’s labours are held; the. translator 
points out how much may be learnt by his compatriots from le: camp 
adverse of the preparation for and conduct of the War of the Hundred 
Days, and what credit is due to Wellington for so fashioning the composite 
weapon he wielded that it was able to parry the tremendous strain to 
which it was subjected. The appearance of Captain Leséble’s book has 
been accorded a very favourable reception in the French military journals, 
and especially in the Spectateur Militaire, by all of which General Robin- 
son’s accuracy and impartiality are ungrudgingly acknowledged. 





PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
October, 1913. 


Report on the Military Institutions of Canada. By General Sir lan Hamil- 
ton, G.C.B., etc., Inspector-General of the Oversea Forces. 8vo. 
(Presented by the Canadian Minister of Militia and Defence). Ottawa, 
1913. 

The Marquis of Montrose. By John Buchan. $8vo. 7s. 6d. (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons). London, 1913. 

The King’s Ships. By Lieut. H. S. Lecky, R.N. Vol. I. 4to. 35s. 
(Horace Muirhead). London, 1913. 

The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. 2 Vols. By B. J. Lossing. 
(Presented by Colonel E. Satterthwaite, V.D.). (Harper & Brothers). 
New York, 1855. 

The Russo-Japanese War—Between San-de-pu and Mukden. Prepared in 
the Historical Section of the German General Staff. Authorized trans- 
lation by Karl von Donat. 8vo. 8s.:6d. (Presented by the Pub- 
lishers) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1913. , 

Proceedings of.a General Court Martial assembled at Mhow, on the Ist 
April, 1862, for the trial of Paymaster Thomas Smales, 6th (Inniskill- 
ing) Dragoons. 8vo. (Presented by Colonel T. G. Crawley, late King’s 
Regiment). n.p., n.d. 

Proceedings of a General Court Martial assembled at Aldershot on the 
17th November, 1863, for the trial of Lieut.-Colonel Crawley, 6th 
(Inniskilling) Dragoons. f.c. fol. Presented by Colonel T. G. Craw- 
ley, late King’s Regiment). London, 1864. 

British Battle Series—Poitiers. By Hilaire Belloc. Crown 8vo. 1s. 
(Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

History of all the Events and Transactions which have taken place in 
India. By the Marquis of Wellesley. 4to. (Presented by Colone] 
J. Biddulph). (John Stockdale). London, 180s. 

Private Papers of George, Second Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
1794—1801, Vol. I. Edited by Julian S. Corbett (Navy Records 
Society). 8vo. London, 1913. 

The Services of the Royal Regiment of Artillery in the Peninsular War, 
1808 to 1814. Chapters I., II., and III. By Major John H. Leslie. 
8vo. (Presented by the Author). (Hugh Rees, Ltd., and R.A. Institu- 
tion). London and Woolwich, 1908—1912. 
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From Naval Cadet to Admiral. By Admiral Sir Robert Hastings Harris, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 8vo. 12s. (Cassell & Co.). London, 1913. 
General Sir Alex Taylor, G.C.B., R.E.: His Times, His Friends, and His 
Work. By his daughter, A. Cameron Taylor. 2 Vols. 8vo. 25s, 

(Williams & Norgate). London, 1913. 

The Gyroscope. By F. J. B. Cordeiro. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. (Presented 
by the Publishers) (E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

La Guerre des Balkans. By Lieut.-Colonel Immanuel. Vols. I., II., and 
Ill. 8vo. 6s. 10d. (Henri Charles Lavauzelle). Paris, 1913. 

La Nouvelle Loi Militaire. By Lieut.-Colonel E. Manceau and Gabriel Nony. 
8vo. 1s. 8d. (R. Chapelot). Paris, 1913. 

The Training of an Infantry Company. By Major E. Kirkpatrick, I.A. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. (Presented by the Publishers) (Gale & Polden, Ltd.). 
London, 1913- 

Catalogue of the Royal Artillery Institution Library (Military Sectien). 
8vo. 1s. (Presented by the Secretary, R.A. Institution) (R. A. 
Institution). Woolwich, 1913. 

Signals for the Royal Navy and Ships under Convoy, Sailing and Fight- 
ing Instructions, etc. 12mo. (Presented by Major W. Lloyd, Scot- 
tish Rifles). (J. Millan). London, 1746. 

General Standing Orders for the Third, or Prince of Wales’ Dragoen 
Guards. Crown 8vo. (Presented by Walter E. Manners, Esq.). 
(R. Allan). Edinburgh, 1803. 

Historical Record of the Third (King’s Own) Hussars. By G. E. F. 
Kauntze. (Presented by Walter E. Manners, Esq.). (W. P. Griffith 
& Sons, Ltd.). London, 1903. 

Historical Record of the Eighth King’s Reyal Irish Hussars. By J. F. 
Smet. (Presented by Walter E. Manners, Esq.). (W. Mitchell & 
Co.). London, 1874. 

Historical Records ef the Services of the Tenth or Prince of Wales’ Own 
Royal Regiment ef Hussars. (Excerpt from ‘‘ United Service Maga- 
zine’’). S8vo. (Presented by Walter E. Manners Esq.). London, 
1874. 

Memorials of the History and Services of the Old Nineteenth Regiment 
of Light Dragoons (Lancers). (Excerpt from ‘‘ United Service Maga- 
zine*’). (Presented by Walter E. Manners, Esq.). London, 1873. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
NAVAL. 


AUSTRIA. 


MITTHEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. September, 1913. 
No. IX.—Something about the tactical value of the different arms. A 
semi-submergible protected torpedo-boat destroyer. The first attempt of 
the Italian Government to employ steamships in the fishery in the Adriatic. 
An oscillating propeller. Foreign navies—England, Germany, France, 
Denmark, United States, Italy, Russia, Sweden, etc. October. No. X.— 
Armour and guns. The French naval manceuvres in northern waters. 
The Franco-German agreement about aerial traffic. Foreign navies. 
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FRANCE. 


Revue Maritime. September.—The work of the Mercantile Marine.* 
The past, present, and future of Spain as a naval Power.t Navigation 
without logarithms. October.—Not received. 

La Vie Maritime. September 10th and 25th.—Aviation in the Navy. 
Should we amend the form of the Budget? The naval aspect of the 
Entente Cordiale. October 10th.—Rochfort and its roadstead. A naval 
doctrine. The reorganization of oversea forces.* October 25th.—The re- 
organization of oversea forces.t Masters ‘of vessels engaged in the coast- 
ing trade. The recruiting of the Navy. The catastrophe of the 
“ Volturno.”’ 

MONITEUR DE LA FLotre. September 6th.—-Squadrons of eight units. 
The new submarines. September 13th.—Ships’ crews. The suggested 
creation of an admiralty council. | Schools of hydrography... September 
20th.—The Channel or the battle. The raising of sunken submarines. 
Navai aviation. September 27th.—Theory and reality. The Russian 
squadrons at Brest. The naval school. October 4th.—Naval aviation: 
the need for seaplanes. The Channel once more. The launching of the 
‘* Lorraine.’? October 11th.—The new distribution of the fleet. .Gunnery 
certificates. | October 18th.—The Channel and the battle. Spain and 


France. October 25th.—A motor torpedo. 


GERMANY. 

Marine RunpscuHavu. September, 1913.—The French naval manceuvres 
of 1913.6 The naval war between Russia and Japan, 1g04—5. The 
economy of strength. Germany and the education of Young China.§ 
Hygiene on board ship. A new method of estimating the fighting value 
of men of war.§ Policy and organization of deep-sea cables. Navies of 
foreign powers. October.—Questions of maritime rights in the Turko- 
Italian War. A German ship canal from the Rhine to the. North Sea. 
Liquid Air. An introduction to naval strategy and naval tactics. The 
basis of the naval air service. 


? 
ITALY. 


Rivista Marittima. September, 1913.—The British naval manceuvres. 
The war between the Balkan Allies. On an old plan for a naval attack 
on Tripoli. 

UNITED STATES. 

Unitep States Navat INstTITUTE PROCEEDINGS. September.—Organi- 
zation and enrolment of a Reserve for the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps. 
The Battle of Lake Erie, September roth, 1813. The Navy and the 
Panama Canal. Column as a battle formation. The Naval War College. 
The General Board, and the Office of Naval Intelligence. Nava! strength 
in naval bases. Naval efficiency and the command of the sea. The venti- 
tilation of modern battleships. The boatswain’s calls. A direct cause of 
liberty breaking. The determination of a fix from two lines of position. 
Seale’s method of finding a ship’s position. The transportation system 
of a navy yard. Saving money for the Navy. Maritime aviation. Amal- 
gamation of the personnel problem. Scouting and screening operations. 
Tradition and progress in the Navy. A half century of naval administra- 
tion in America. Determination by radio-telegraphy of the difference of 
longitude between Paris and Bizerta. 
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MILITARY. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. September, 1913.—The tactical and © 
operative employment of cavalry. The action of Liebertwolkwitz. The 
Regiment of Johann Dragoons at Kulm. Cavalry views. Recollections 
of the campaign of 1866. Personal experience as a means of instruction. 
The question of how. to employ cavalry in Karst. The Lava formation 
and how to meet it. Jumping. October.—Cavalry in the decisive actions 
of 1813. Forward the German Army Cavalry! Suggestions for the 
systematic training of cavalry officers in patrol duties. The. re-organiza- 
tion of the German Horse Artillery. False teachings and misuses. 


STREFFLEUR’S MILITARISCHE. ZEITSCHRIFT. September, 1913.—Orders 
and friction. Artillery reconnaissance. New field service manual for the 
Russian field artillery. The war in the Balkan Peninsula, 1912—13.t 
Events in Lybia after the Peace of Lausanne.t War and weather... The 
School of Musketry: practice in engaging aircraft. Notes on foreign 
armies. October.—The renaissance of our Fleet in 1813. A contribution 
to the reconnaissance question. Outposts, picquets and supports. Artil- 
lery dispositions in battle. Field sanitation in an infantry regiment. 
Experiments in demolitions by means of explosives, carried out by the 
Railway Regiment. Events in Lybia after the Peace of Lausanne.t The 
School of Musketry: the use of machine guns. Notes on foreign armies. 


BELGIUM. 


BULLETIN DE LA Presse. September 15th.—The Military Budget ot 
1913 in France.* The British Army.§ The French manceuvres in the 
West in 1912.t September 30th.—The French manceuvres in the West 
in 1912. The new German Army Bill of July 3rd, 1913.* The Military 
Budget of 1913 in France.t October 15th.—The new French law regarding 
three years’ service. The new German Army Bill of July 3rd, 1913.t The 
Military Budget of 1913 in France. About the Belgian Army. 


REVUE DE L’ARMEE BELGE. Not received. 


? 


FRANCE. 


Revue MiitarrRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. September, 1913.—The 
military forces of England in 1913. The new German Army Law. The 
Siamese Army in the spring of 1913. October.—The new riding instruc- 
tions for the German Army, dated May 2oth, 1912. The Army Budget 
for 1913—1914 before the Italian Parliament. 

JouURNAL Des Sciences MILitTaIRES. September Ist.—Rapidity of fire.§ 
The Austrian enigma. Infantry machine guns.* A historical study of 
the discipline and punishments in the French Army.t September 15th.— 
Reinforcement in the infantry attack. Russo-Austrian rivalry.* Infantry 
machine guns.t A historical study of the discipline and punishment in 
the French Army.t October Ist.—The consequences of the new cavalry 
organization.* Russo-Austrian rivalry.§ The methodical study of 
manoeuvre.* Infantry machine guns.t October 15th.—Security and the 
offensive. The recruitment of officers. The methodical study of man- 
ceuvre.t Infantry machine guns.t A historical study of the discipline 
and punishment in the French Army. 
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RevuE p’Historre. September.—Advance guard studies.* The mar- 
tial spirit of the soldier during the Seven Years’ War.§ The military 
work of the Revolution.t The campaign of 1794 in the Netherlands.t 
The Peninsular War, 1807—1813.t The war of 1870—71: the operations 
in the West. October.—Advance guard studies.§ The military work of 
the Revolution.t The campaign of 1794 in the Netherlands.t The war 
of 1814—Oudinot and Victor.* The war of 1870—71: the operations in 
the West.§ 

SPECTATEUR Mucitaire. September Ist.—Nietzsche and his ideas on 
war.* Artillery in action.* Rosbach, Jena, Waterloo.t General Malet.t 
September 15th.—The balance sheet of the last five years’ grand manceuvres 
in Germany.* Artillery in action.§ Rosbach, Jena, Waterloo.t General 
Malet:+ October Ist.—The balance sheet of the last five years’ grand 
manceuvres in Germany.t Nietzsche and his ideas on war.t Rosbach, 
Jena, Waterloo.t General Malet.§ October 15th.—-The balance sheet of 
the last five years’ grand manceuvres in Germany.§ The English in 
Flushing in 1809. | Major-General Robinson’s Waterloo—translation by 
Captain Leséble.* Rosbach, Jena, Waterloo.§ 

Revue Miitaire GénéraLe. September.—The action of Servia. The 
Battle of Mans (January roth, 11th and 12th, 1871): What can be done 
with hastily raised troops?* Strategy and strong places in the 20th 
century. Night operations. The advance over open country. October.— 
Anti-French action. Tactical studies of the Battle of St. Quentin, January 
19th, 1871. The Battle of Mans (January toth, 11th and 12th, 1871) ; 
What can be done with hastily raised troops?+ The combined action of 
infantry and artillery at Liao-Yang. The cyclist company of the 4th Btn. 
chasseurs @ pied during the three days’ manoeuvres in September, 1907. 

REVUE DE CAVALERIE. August—September.—The Battle of Hanau. 
The application of the Loi des Cadres. The cavalry and the three years’ 
army service. Dismounted action.t General Mischenko and his cavalry 
at San-de-pu.§ Octeber.—Not received. 

La Revur D’INFANTERIE. September. The training of infantry. The 
infantryman in the field: The soldier of the United States.t October.— 
The infantryman in the field: The Bulgarian and Roumanian.t Infantry 
groups in the attack.§ German light infantry.* 

REVUE D’ARTILLERIE. September.—The cutting properties of steel tools. 
Effect of gun-recoil on the stability of the aeroplane. The Webley-Fosbery 
automatic pistol. October.—Not received. 


GERMANY. 


MILITAR WocHENBLATT. No. 116. September 2nd.—The Press in war. 
Defence problems in Canada. Combined tactics of infantry and artillery. 
117.—News from the French Army.t The Russian mounted Jagers. The 
past history of the 11 horse batteries about to be reorganized.t 118.— 
Dennewitz. Letters ‘from the Greco-Turkish theatre of war, 1912—13.+ 
The past history of the 11 horse batteries about to be reorganized.t 119.— 
Letters from the Greco-Turkish theatre of War, 1912—13.§ The past 
history of the 11 horse batteries about to be reorganized.§ 120—125.— 
Promotions, etc. 126.—The new Nauticus. Assistance for men who have 
been in prison. 127.—The action on the Géhrde, September 16th, 1813. 
Progress of aviation. 128.—The establishment of an Anglo-German fron- 
tier line in South-West Africa. The punishment statistics in the Russian 
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Army.  129,—Supply. Fictional casualty lists in ancient war records. 
i3@.—‘ La guerre de 1870.’* 131,—Simplification of recruitment. 132.— 
Considerations on the strategic importance of the increase in Roumanian 
territory south of the Danube. The reorganization of the British infantry. 
Mechanical traction in the French manceuvres. 133.—Tactical lessons 
from the Balkan War. The success at Tecniz in Cyrenaica and death of 
General Torelli. 134, October 2nd.—Wartenburg, October 3rd, 1813. 
Mobilization preparations of combatant and departmental officers and other 
army officials. The fortifying of the French N.E. frontier. Aviation in 
Russia during August. 135.—Latest news from Austro-Hungary. Kuro- 
patkin and his subordinate commanders. 136.—The mutiny on_ the 
“« Fluela.””, New railways in Russia. 137.—The German manceuvres in 
Silesia. 138.—Officers and physical culture. An English opinion of the 
German infantry. The new age rules for Russian officers. Military train- 
ing of to-day in Turkey. 139.—La guerre de 1870.t The remount question 
in the British Army.* Aviation in the United States of America. 140.— 
The remount question in the British Army.§ The crux of the Turkish de- 
fence question. Difficulties as to the provision of private chargers for Rus- 
sian officers. 141.—Not received. 142.—Shooting performances with mili- 
tary firearms. 143—144,—The reorganization of the Portuguese Army. 
145.—The French artillery from the French point of view. Russian avia- 
tion progress during September. 146.—This year’s army manceuvres in 
England.* Carbines for machine gun detachments. Japanese finance and 
Army reforms. 147.—Fortresses and the conduct of war in the 20th cen- 
tury.* This year’s army manceuvres in England.t Horse purchases in 
France for the army. The deployment of infantry. 148.—The Belgian 
autumn manceuvres of this year. Fortresses and the conduct of war in the 
2oth century.§ This year’s army manceuvres in England.§ 

JaureGcHER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE ARMEE UND Marine. Berlin: Septem- 
ber.—Views on training by an old regimental commander.t What the 
commander should know of the fire of field artillery.§ The defence of the 
northern frontier of France. The Russian defence forces.* Cavalry prob- 
lems.* October.—Views on training by an old regimental commander.§ 
The German Kaiser-manéver of 1913. The Russian defence forces.§ 
Cavalry problems.§ The collected writings of General Field-Marshal 
Schlieffen. 


ARTILLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. September.—Experimental _ firing 
with Krupp’s mountain guns. Mechanical traction in fortresses. Ideas 
of a modern artilleryman when turning over papers in an old desk. Tetrani- 
Tranilin, a new explosive. October.—The intervention of field artillery 
in the decisive infantry fight. The Russian artillery field manual. Engag- 
ing wide targets. The law in regard to the disclosure of military secrets. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Revue Mivitarre Suisse. Lausanne: September.—The officer ques- 
tion.§ From Lulu Burgas to Chatalja. Visual signalling. Dirigibles on 
service. Military notes: Spain, France, Holland, and Portugal. October. 
—The Relief of Geneva at Willmergue. The manceuvres of the’ Second 
Division. The Battle of Cressier. Military notes: Switzerland, Germany, 
France and Italy. 





*—to be continued. +—continued, §—concluded. 
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ita velvety texture and incomparable 
freshness. A bath every other day 
during a month or six weeks gives a 


complete cure. 


The quantity for one bath is sent in a 
box costing 1s. Twelve boxes for 10s. 


FROM CSC LARKS, Parfumerie 


Royale, 
16s Rue Vivienne, PARIS. 


Depo's in London :— 
ROBERTS, 76, New Bond Street. 
WILCOX ET JOZEAU, 49, Haymarket. 


The “Nouveau breviatre de la Beaute,” 2nd edit., 216 
pages of text ant 16 tlustrations, will be sent on 
requesi when ordering the Bath Saits, 








Letters Copied while Writing (in Ink) 
byusing your own letter paper.invet ces,&c,with this book, 
You simply insert your letter paper, as illustrated, then 
write; and you secure by the act of writing a perfect 
letter and a perfect copy in m3C/20 









the book. There is no sign 
of your having taken a “eggt_2/ 
copy, no perforated edge 
to your commuaica- 
tion. | 





size 8 by 10 inches, 
or 400 size 8 by 5. 
Price 3/9, post free, 

Book N.8.C./400 copies 
400 or 800 respectively. 


Jl WS 


Price 5/-, post free. Cash with 
order. Special Dainty Octavo Book, making 200 copies for 
3/. Postal Order, or double capacity for 4/3. Sample of the 
wonderful Zanetic Ink Paper which makes the copy free 
if stam addressed envelope sent to— 

J. . 8. ZANETIC, Welford Road. Leicester. 





For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, or BOYS, 
EVERCLEAN 
“LINON” COLLARS 

DE RLANNENTION, 


THE EVERCLEAN 
“ LINON ’’ COLLAR 


Will last for months. 
Comfort. Saving of Laundry 
Bills. 


2 Sample Collars, 2/6. 
6 Sample Collars, 6/- 
Cuffs, 1/6 per pair. 
All Shapes and Sizes. 
THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., Ltd. 
147, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 








2 Doors from Gray's Inn Road. 
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“An Old Friend of ‘ Military India’ in a New Guise.” 


THE INDIAN 


Military Record 


THE JOURNAL OF THE IMPERIAL FORCES IN THE EAST. 


ROYAL NAVY.--ROYAL INDIAN MARINE,—BRITISH 
REGULARS.—INDIAN & COLONIAL VOLUNTEERS.— 
INDIAN ARMY.—IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century as 
THE INDIAN VOLUNTEER RECORD AND 
MILITARY NEWS. 


Published on the I st and 16th of Each and Every Month. 








Managing Editor and Sole Director—in the Indian Empire— 
MAJOR JAMES WYNESS, V.D., &c. 
Managing Editor and Sole Director—in the United Kingdom— 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.S.A., &c. 
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The British Army in India, composed of some 78,000 
Officers and Men. 
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38,000 Officers and Men, 

The Garrisons and Volunteer Force of Ceylon, the 
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With the system of Messes, Clubs, Institutes, 

Regimental and Company Subscriptions, we claim to 

reach the whole of the Military and Auxiliary Forces 

of the Crown in India. 

The proprietors have instituted a competition for a 

handsome Challenge Cup, which has been competed 

for by Company Teams of Volunteers throughout India 
and Burma from Lahore to Tuticeria, from Quetta 
to Mandalay. 
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Indian Empire. 
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do better than get nto touch with Mr. dilbert-Wood.” 
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Lane, CALCUTTA. 
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WONDERFUL B. =. A. 


AIR RIFLE. 






OR use in and around the house there 
is nothing in existence quite like the 
B.S.A. Air Rifle. It has power enouzh to kill the smaller ground 

game at ranges up to 50 yards, it will hold a | din. circle at that distance ; its 

accurately made ‘‘ Adder” pellets cost only 1/3 per thousand; it is 
practically noiseless, makes no smoke or fire, and entails none of the 

messy cleaning troubles of the ordinary cartridge rifle. The 
tue uns } Shooting man when at home can possess no more delightful 
companion. 











The B.S.A. 48 pp. Illustrated Catalogue of Rifles and 
Rifls Sights for all kinds of Target Practice and 
Sporting Work will be sent post free on application to— 


The Birmingham Small Arms Company, Ltd., 
BIRMINGHAM, England. (Makers of Rifles for H.M. War Department), 











USER REe AR avi BERNER 


$2 
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oh 
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ETYLENE LIGHTING 


uss Is the Simplest, Safest, Cheapest. (to 
instal and maintain), Cleanest, and 
aN Most Satisfactory Light not only for 


PLANT 


THE ——— 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


But also for Barracks, Drill Halls, Rifle 
Ranges, Racquet Courts, etc., etc. 
The system which was first in 1896 has 
stood the test of 16 years, and being 








BRANCHES AT GLASGOW AND DUBLIN. 
Carbide Depédts everywhere. 
Over 3,000 Plants have been installed, 


and we undertake everything including 
fitting up. 


Further particulars and expert advice free. 


z kept constantly u to date, is still first 
2: in 1913, is the ATOZ (Types Ai and B). 
z : Manufactured by 
Bi THE ACETYLENE GORPORATION 
=z : IT 
. : 49, VICTORIA STREET, 

: —— WESTMINSTER. —— 
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of Every 
Description 








For CONTRACTORS 
BLASTING, to 
SPORTING H.M., COLONIAL 

and and 
MILITARY FOREIGN 
PURPOSES. GOVERNMENTS. 





BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


ONLY MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED— 


“SMOKELESS<*®> DIAMOND” 


“Amberite” & “Diamond Grain” Sporting Gunpowders. 
| CORDITE AND ALL KINDS or MILITARY 


POWDE 
Cannon Street House, 


CURTISS & HARVEY, “s.cox" 2 
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CAREERS ror OFFICERS SONS 
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Higher Commercial Scheme 
FOR ’VARSITY AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE 


IN BAYSWATER. 
Opened by ,Her Grace KATHARINE, DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER. 





Gold Medals for 
Secretarial Training 


AND 


Gold Medals for 
Commercial Training 


Awarded by the FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE 
and the MANCHESTER EXHIBITION to 


only College in the World 


which enters into a Binding Contract to provide a 


SATISFACTORY APPOINTMENT 
for EVERY PUPIL when qualified. 





Illustrated Prospectus, Souvenir,  Solicitor-General’s 
opinion, and Chartered Accountant's Certificate from 


Mr. J. R. MUNFORD, F.R.C.L,M.R.S.A., Director, 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE 


34, GLOUCESTER GARDENS, comer of BISHOP'S RD., PADDINGTON, W. 


Pad. 4348. 











